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Partition of Palestine 


LTHOUGH the gist of the conclusions of the Royal 

4 Commission on the future of Palestine had been 
widely and correctly forecast, the publication of their 
unanimous report this week was greeted with excite- 
ment and intense interest. This was only its due as an 
historic State paper affecting the destinies of three great 
peoples. In felicitous and blunt language, the Commis- 
sioners pile historical fact on historical fact to justify 
their conclusion that the present aims of Jews and Arabs 
are fundamentally incompatible. ‘‘ We cannot—in Pales- 
tine as it now is—both concede the Arab claim to 
self-government and secure the establishment of the 
Jewish National Home.’’ Whether, in Palestine as it 
might have been, reconciliation would have been pos- 
sible is perhaps a barren speculation. Certainly, when 
the mandate was first given, Arab leaders like KING 
FeisaL and Jewish leaders like DR WEIZMANN as well as 
British statesmen assumed that our war-time pledges to 
the two parties were compatible and that Jewish and 
Arab aspirations could be accommodated in a single 
State. But the spirit of nationalism, devastatingly potent 
throughout the world since the war, has so taken hold 
upon the thought and feeling of both communities that 
the problem of Palestine has resolved itself into this 
dilemma : that a self-governing Palestine must be either 
a Jewish or an Arab state, and either alternative means 
death to the hopes of a great subject people. 

Hence it follows, according to the Commission’s 
reasoning, either that Palestine cannot be self-governing, 
or that some form of partition is inevitable. The British 
ee have accepted a trust for the government of 

alestine, and are ready to carry it out, costly, dangerous 


and repressive though the means might have to be. But 
‘‘ it is not easy to pursue the dark path of repression 
without seeing daylight at the end of it.’’ There the 
Commission have touched upon the inner defect of the 
present system: the channel of political advance 
would be stagnant, if not regressive, without hope of 
gradual progress towards a better condition of things in 
which tutelage and coercion could be withdrawn. The 
test of their alternative plan will be the measure in which 
it makes for a gradual improvement instead of a gradual 
deterioration of Jewish-Arab relations, and of the whole 
political life of the country which is now Palestine. 

Their proposal is to surrender the mandate and replace 
it by a triple system. This would comprise a new 
mandate for the Holy Places (with a corridor to link 
them with the sea), and treaties of alliance between the 
mandatory Power and the Government of Transjordan 
and representatives of the Palestine Arabs on the one 
hand, and with the Zionist organisation on the other. 
These treaties would set up sovereign independent 
States, one Arab and the other Jewish. The treaties 
would include, besides military clauses, strict guarantees 
for the protection of minorities in each State, and finan- 
cial and other provisions, It is proposed that, in view of 
the higher tax-paying capacity of the Jews and the loss 
to the Arabs of a portion of a land they have claimed as 
their own, a subvention (to be fixed by a Financial Com- 
mission) should be paid by the Jewish to the Arab State. 
The latter would also receive a non-recurrent grant of 
{2,000,000 from the British Treasury in composition for 
the present subsidies to Transjordan. 

The details of this plan, including the new lines of the 
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frontiers, are now being hotly contested by opposing 
interests. Its principle has already been accepted by His 
Majesty’s Government, and to judge by the evidence of 
its immediate reception will be accepted by the great 
mass of British opinion. The Commissioners themselves 
plainly recognise that it is likely at first to arouse dis- 
appointment and hostility in both camps in Palestine. At 
the same time they put forward cogent reasons why upon 
reflection it should be acceptable to both Jewish 
and Arab opinion. To either community it offers a 
chance for the fulfilment of its chief hope, a chance 
which the report shows does not exist under the pres- 
ent system. The Arabs may 
have national independence, 
unhampered by fears of be- 
ing swamped by the Jews. 
The Jewish National Home 
may be established, in a 
form which the Jews may in 
the fullest sense call their 
own, and relieved from the 
possibility of its being sub- 
jected in the future to Arab 
rule. ‘‘ To both Arabs and 
Jews partition offers a pros- 
pect —and there is none in 
any other policy—of obtain- 
ing the inestimable boon of 
peace. It is surely worth 
some sacrifice on both sides 
if the quarrel which the 
mandate started could be 
ended with its termination.’’ 
Can that quarrel, indeed, 
be ended by these terms? 
The most comprehensive ex- 
change of lands and peoples, 
which the Commission hold ° 
in prospect, will still leave 
minorities of each com- 
munity in the State of the 
other. Jewish and Arab 
nations will still face each 
other across a frontier which 
is essentially a work of 
politics rather than of 
nature. Partition is an ex- 
pedient with an unhappy 
history in the British Com- 
monwealth’s past; the parti- 
tion of Ireland is still the 
heart of a cankerous prob- 
lem very near home. Too 
much, however, need not be 
made of the Irish analogy, 
for there are many vital 
differences. The two parts 
of Ireland were not allowed 
to work out independently their own destiny, for one re- 
mained incorporated with the external British power 
which the other regarded as an historical enemy. Pales- 
tine, where Jew and Arab have lived on amicable terms 
for centuries before the mandate, affords no parallel to 
this. Nevertheless, it will be well if the Government and 
the Mandates Commission, and the Arabs and Jews 
themselves, who will have the task of implementing the 
Commission’s report, bear in mind the lessons that Irish 
partition affords. One of those lessons is that the 
boundary, unnatural as it is, is being steadily converted 
into a Chinese wall by the piling-up of vested interests 
created by economic nationalism. If the Jewish and Arab 
States are to live together on progressively closer and 
mutually more profitable terms, it is essential that too 
free a rein should not be given to extreme fiscal and 
administrative nationalism during the infancy of the 
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new independence. The Commission justly regarded jt as 
an essential part of the proposed treaty system that , 
commercial convention should be concluded “‘ with , 
view to establishing a common tariff over the widey 
possible range of imported articles and to facilitating the 
freest possible interchange of goods between the three 
territories concerned.”’ 

An even more fundamental lesson to be drawn from the 
Irish partition is the need for some common institutions, 
if only of an informal or consultative kind, between the 
two neighbour States. Misunderstandings grow un. 
weeded, and paths of policy needlessly diverge if there 
are no organs for joint con- 
sideration of common prob- 
lems. To create such com- 
mon organs, with a view to 
fostering the friendship, 
peace, wealth and good gov- 
ernment of the three Pales- 
tinian brother-states, will be 
among the first of the con- 
structive tasks of British, 
Jewish and Arab statesman- 
ship, if Parliament and the 
League of Nations accept 
the principles of the Com- 
mission’s report. Only if the 
future contains the prospect 
of peaceful and prosperous 
good - neighbourliness _ be- 
tween Jew and Arab can the 
post-war history of Palestine 
be written off as anything 
but a failure. It is the funda- 
mental merit of the Com- 
mission’s report that it views 
that history and the prob- 
lems that emerge from it, 
not as an isolated episode in 
colonial administration, but 
as a crucial page in a story 
older than that of Europe. 
In that story, Jewish civil- 
isation, dispersal and repres- 
sion; Arab dominion, de- 
cline and revival; and the 
intervention of the Western 
Powers in the resettlement 
of the Near East after the 
Great War had swept away 
the remnants of Turkish im- 
perialism, have all played 
great parts. It is for us 2 
matter of pride that the heri- 
tage of British democratic 
statesmanship can outweigh 
the evil legacies of the past: 
the nationalist ferment of 
the Near East, and the cruelties of Christendom to the 
people of Israel. 

The strident protests that have immediately been 
voiced by both sides show that to carry through this 
scheme will prove no easy task. Indeed, the Govern- 
ment, whose handling of the situation last year is the 
subject of rather sharp criticism, are evidently con- 
cerned lest matters might again get out of hand and 
have taken early precautions against disorder. But we 
will hope that all such fears may prove groundless. The 
Egyptian treaty last year, and now the acceptance of 
office by the Indian Congress leaders, should do some- 
thing to convince the Eastern world of Britain’s good 
will and of the healing quality of freedom. The Com- 
mission have offered a way out of a terrible dilemma. It is 


up to the interested parties either to find a better course 
or to accept it. 
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QUITE abnormal degree of apathy is the outstand- 
A ing feature of recent by-elections. So disturb- 
ing are its implications that both the Government and 
the Opposition are engaged in much heart-searching. 
For politics are in the dog-days; and, like the weather 
at that time of year, a flat calm may be ominous. 
Here are the figures for nine constituencies in which 
there were contests both last month and in 1935 :— 





Rinctorete- ssicicctccesssvcvs 532,000 100 548,000 100 
Total VOtING \casesbetoscaese 357,600 67 270,400 49 
Government poll ......... 232,000 434. 169,000 304 


Combined Opposition poll 125,600 234 101,400 18} 





ae 


Government majority...... 106,400 20 67,600 12 


In the 1929 General Election, these same constituencies 
polled 75 per cent. of their electorate; in that of 1931, 73 
per cent.; in that of 1935, only 67 per cent.; and now 
as little as 49 per cent. This landslide in the poll—with a 
majority of the electors abstaining from the use of their 
franchise—needs explanation in terms of political sensi- 
tivity. There is no question whatever that if the issue 
at the polls were couched in terms of democracy v. 
dictatorship, the response would show almost a 100 
per cent. poll of the electorate in favour of democracy. 
Then what has caused this rot in our democratic 
politics ? 

At best it is not very exciting to vote for or against 
candidates who are certain to get in—and in the past 
month the eleven elections have all taken place in safe 
Government seats. But the lack of interest of the 
electors goes deeper than this. The public is grateful 
for peace and prosperity; but it has grave doubts 
whether either is permanent. For though it is true 
that we are still at peace, we have plunged into an 
arms race and a series of European crises, and our pros- 
perity, like that of other countries, is being buttressed 
by a spate of armament orders. The electors like the 
ends achieved, but mistrust the means and fear the 
aftermath. And if this is the reason for the lukewarm 
support of Government candidates, most of the electors 
dislike—even if they do not positively fear—the alterna- 
tive; and very few have any faith in the competence of 
the Opposition leaders to form an effective alternative 
Government. And that is a grave deficiency. 

If events have led the public to take a non-committal 
attitude towards the National Government, it must not 


The Economics of Population—I 


The Future of 


r= surveys show that the age of Britain’s 
population is rising. They also suggest that, if 
Present trends continue, the total population will soon 
begin to decline. 

That the prospect is already disturbing influential 
sections of popular opinion is evidenced by the trend of 
recent public discussions, in Parliament, on the wireless, 
and elsewhere. It may be well, therefore, at the outset, 
to point out that some degree of uncertainty attends 
all estimates of future population. But though they are 
uncertain, such calculations are not therefore worthless. 

No comparable limitations restrict the value of esti- 
mates Covering the years near at hand. The over- 
whelming majority of those who will be alive ten and 
twenty years hence, the majority even of those who will 
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Politics in the Dog-days 


be overlooked that the policy which the Government has 
pursued is itself the consequence of a coalition mentality. 
EarRL BaLpwin, with his liberal sympathies but lack of 
clear or strongly held political views, was the ideal 
coalitionist. Under Mr Lioyp GeorcE, coalition policy 
was the result of bargaining between vigorous opposing 
forces to enable vitally important policies to be carried 
out. EARL BALDWIN’s policy has been the natural com- 
promise of the cross-bench mind. Its effect has been to 
release political thinking from party restrictions so that 
political views within the coalition ranks have tended to 
become blurred and neutral in tint. This in turn has 
reacted on the Opposition—and particularly the Socialist 
section of it, which has watered down its Socialism 
partly because of lack of dogmatic conviction among the 
great mass of its supporters, and partly because other 
issues are obviously uppermost in people’s minds. 

This does not mean that there is no difference between 
the attitude of EARL BALDWIN and that of MR ATTLEE, 
or that a Left Government would have behaved very 
much as the National Government has behaved in the 
last six years. Far from it. A Left Government, in 
particular, would have resisted the drift towards insu- 
larity in both the political and economic realms which 
has been so marked a feature of the BALDWIN regime. 
Ottawa and unilateral rearmament are the characteristic 
results of an attitude which has, indeed, helped this 
country over its own immediate difficulties but has 
powerfully helped to bring the world to its present pass. 

The net effect, however, has been that no simple issues 
of political principle have been presented to the elec- 
torate, who have therefore left politics alone. 

This is not good for democracy; for it means that 
there is a great floating vote which might at any moment 
become a danger as a result of some sudden uprush of 
popular feeling. During the next few critical months and 
years, therefore, it is essential that the Parties on whose 
shoulders our democracy is still perched should safeguard 
its existence and their own by a clearer enunciation of 
policies and principles. If they cannot, or will not, do 
this, government will be carried on in the traditional 
home of democracy in default of a majority of the 
electors. And from that to either kind of dictatorship 
is only a small, administrative step. It is widely hoped 
that Mr CHAMBERLAIN’S assumption of the premiership 
will bring about a clearer definition of political issues in 
this country. 


Young and Old 


be alive after thirty years, are already living to-day. 
Their numbers can therefore be affected only by death. 
Apart from war and pestilence, experience shows that 
death-rates are now likely to change relatively slowly. 
Even a war like that of 1914-18 has a surprisingly small 
effect on total numbers. Assuming that the birth-rate 
which prevails now will continue—an assumption which, 
though reasonable and likely for the nearer years, 
becomes increasingly less likely for those more remote— 
it is a straightforward though laborious task to com- 
pute for given dates both the total population and its 
distribution among various age-groups. 

The changes thus forecast in the numbers and age dis- 
tribution in England and Wales between 1935 and 1965 
are shown in the table overleaf, and illustrated graphically 
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in the diagram at the foot of this page. In order to give 
perspective, the diagram also represents the position in 
1881 and 1901. The data for 1935 and 1965 nave been 
obtained from a calculation by Dr Enid Charles," which 
assumes that the fertility and mortality rates occurring 
in 1933 will continue throughout the period. The data 
for 1881 and 1901 are taken from the Registrar-General’s 
census returns. 


Torat PopuvLaTion, ENGLAND AND WALES 


(000’s omitted) 
1901 1935 1965 
(estimated) 
1,549 
3,311 
10,811 
11,114 
4,967 
4,601 
2,149 


38,502 


442 908 
1,076 2,308 
4,845 9,016 
9,252 12,476 
6,367 6,428 
6,829 6,572 
3,717 2,860 


32,528 40,568 


By every test—whether by the numbers and propor- 
tions of children and the young, the old and the very 
old, or those in the middle years—the population was 
older on the average in 1935 than in 1881 or IgoI. 
And it will be still older in 1965. The ageing of 
the population is the more marked when account is 
taken of the change in absolute numbers from 26 
millions in 1881, and from 32.5 millions in 1901, to 
40.6 millions in 1935 and to an estimated 38.5 millions 
in 1965. Thus, if we take first the children, at the two 
earlier dates there were roughly two adults to every child 
under fifteen; to-day there are three, and in 1965 there 
will be nearly five. Those of sixty-five and over 
accounted in 1881 and in 1901 for under one-twentieth 
of the population; to-day the proportion is about one- 
twelfth, and in 1965 it will be one-eighth. More striking 
still is the change in the ratio of children under fifteen 
to old people over sixty-five. In 1881 there were eight 
times as many children as old people, and in 1901 seven 


* “ The Effect of Present Trends in Fertility and Mortality 
upon the Future Population of England and Wales and upon 
its Age Composition.’’ By Enid Charles. Royal Economic 
Society, by arrangement with the London and Cambridge 
Economic Service. Memorandum No. 55. London, 1935. 
Dr Charles, in addition to the calculation used here, also 
makes two other calculations on different assumptions about 
fertility and mortality rates. 
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times as many. To-day, the ratio is only three to one: 
and in 1965, if the trend goes on, it will fall to 1.4 to one. 
The great mass of the population—nearly 70 per ceny, 
in all—was between fifteen and sixty-five years old ip 
1935. The probable percentage in this age-group wil 
be only slightly larger in 1965. Both these years differ 
however, from the two earlier census years, when this 
age-group contained only about three-fifths of the whole, 
But though the percentages for 1935 and 1965 are sini. 
lar, there are important changes in the make-up of the 
group. The fifteen to twenty-four-year-olds sharply 
diminish, and the forty-five to sixty-four-year-olds 
increase, their numbers. The twenty-five to forty-four 
year age-group also shifts towards an older average, 
Both the numbers and proportion of those aged twenty. 
five to thirty-four fall in 1965 as compared with 1935; 
those aged thirty-five to thirty-nine lose in total numbers, 
but their decline is no more than proportionate to the 
expected decline in the total population. Those aged 
forty to forty-four increase in numbers and proportion. 
The most striking change of all is the growth, in 1965 
as compared with 1935, in the numbers of the old and 
the very old. Because of the more favourable mortality 
experience of females than of males at these ages, this 
shift is to the special advantage of women. Between these 
two years males aged sixty-five to seventy-four increase 
by a third, and males aged seventy-five and over by 
two-thirds. For females the corresponding increases are 
one-half and three-quarters. In the members of these age- 
groups—which from 1965 onwards will comprise the 
survivors of those born in the 18th century—the 
fecundity of the Victorian age sees its last fruits. 
To what causes may we attribute these far-reaching 
tendencies? Broadly, birth-rates and death-rates supply 
the immediate reasons for the changes we foresee. 
The ultimate causes, however, lie deeper and are too 
complex for discussion in a brief review. If we confine 
our analysis to recent changes in birth- and death-rates, 
we find that the birth-rate has declined almost steadily 
from its peak of 36.3 per thousand in 1876. The lowest 
figure reached in the next twenty-five years was 28.7 
per thousand in 1900, and even this figure was about 
double the present rate. During these twenty-five years 
there were only six with rates below thirty per thousand. 
The arithmetical mean figure for the period was thirty- 
two per thousand, and the numbers born averaged nearly 
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goo,o0o per annum. After 1900, the birth-rate continued 
to fall until the end of the war, and in 1918 it was 17.7 
per thousand. But as the total population to which 
the rate applies had meanwhile increased, the number 
of births in the first two decades of the 2oth century 
still averaged about 900,000 per annum. After the delay- 
ing effects of war, the resumption of normal life raised 
the rate to a temporary peak of 25.5 in 1920, when the 
absolute number of births reached the large figure of 
958,000. The former level, however, was quickly re- 
established. Both the rate and the number of births 
have continued to fall, apart from a slight upward move- 
ment in the last year. The rate is now under fifteen 
per thousand and the number born averages about 
600,000 annually. 

No comparable fall has occurred in the death-rate. 
In the ‘eighties of the last century it averaged around 
twenty per thousand. A slow and somewhat irregular 
decline, mainly after 1900, has reduced it to about 
twelve per thousand. But this exceedingly low rate 
results largely from the abnormal age distribution and 
the comparatively small proportion of old people to 
total population at present. A death-rate of twelve per 
thousand cannot be indefinitely maintained, for it means 


that the average age at death is over eighty—which is 
absurd. Even without any change in mortality (i.e. the 
average expectancy of life), therefore, the death-rate 
per thousand ‘of the total population will rise as the 
average age of the population rises. 

The future of the pirth-rate is the most important 
element of uncertainty affecting the population and its 
age distribution in 1965, but the range of uncertainty 
is limited. To maintain in 1965 as high a proportion of 
people under 30 to the total as exists to-day would 
involve an average birth-rate in the intervening three 
decades of 50 per cent. above its present level. This 
is so improbable that it may be dismissed from con- 
sideration; indeed, it is even possible that the birth- 
rate may fall further. Since all who will be older than 
thirty in 1965 are now alive, there seems no reason 
to question the main conclusion which the forecasts 
suggest: that during the next 30 years the popula- 
tion of Britain will certainly grow older on the average ; 
that by 1965 it may possibly be smaller in total than it 
is to-day ; and that after that date it will almost 
certainly decline. We propose to discuss some of the 
more important implications of this conclusjon, from the 
standpoint of national welfare, in forthcoming articles. 


The Steel Plan 


Te iron and steel industry of this country has 
recently come in for severe criticism, first over its 
opposition to ee schemes and then over its policy, 
backed by the Government, to restrict imports during 
a period when it is quite unable to satisfy home require- 
ments. The reduction of the import duty on a large 
variety of products last Wednesday to 12} per cent. 
ad valorem was a belated, though inadequate, con- 
cession. As a result of the controversy over the Jarrow 
schemes, the Government asked the Import Duties 
Advisory Committee in July last year ‘‘ to examine 
the present position of the iron and steel industry in 
the light of all the data now available and in so far as is 
practicable to report, with due regard to the national 
interest, on the general lines of its future development.’’ 
Of this task the Import Duties Advisory Committee 
acquitted itself ina report issued on Wednesday.* 

The problem facing the industry may be stated 
shortly. During the twenty years before the Great War 
the industry in this country, which had had a long start, 
was overtaken in scale and technical efficiency by the 
steel industries of the United States and Germany. 
During the war its capacity was enlarged, but in some 
cases at high cost and without regard to organisation for 
peace production. Subsequently, the industry’s profit- 
carmming capacity was seriously impaired by the fall in 
home demand and by competition in foreign markets 
which rendered it difficult to obtain the capital necessary 
to improve technical efficiency. In contrast to the United 
States and Germany, the British industry in 1914 was 
split into a large number of relatively small firms. Little 
was done in the post-war decade to reorganise the in- 
dustry and to bring it into line with modern 
developments abroad. During the depression the 
difficulties of the industry were sharply accentuated 
and it was steadily drifting towards the rocks of financial 
ruin. Taking the industry as a whole, earnings during 
1927-33 were insufficient to meet the full interest on the 
preference capital and left no margin for ordinary share- 
holders. It became evident, a few years ago, that some- 
thing drastic had to be done to enable the industry to 
re-establish itself on a firm basis. In the view of the 
steelmasters or offered the only solution. On the 
other hand the Government held, and had persistently 
urged for a decade, that the industry needed first to set 


s « 
of the Import Duties Advi Committee on the 
Present Ponition and Future nt of the Iron and Steel 
lustry.” Cmd. 5507. HM. Stationery Office. 2s. net. 





its own house in order by rationalising production and 
the marketing of its products. 

As a first step towards its rehabilitation the industry 
was granted protection on March 1, 1932, on condition 
that it would take steps to improve its efficiency by re- 
organisation. In July, 1935, the industry’s position in 
the home market was further entrenched by its agree- 
ment with the Continental Steel Cartel, under which 
imports of a specified range of products from the member 
countries were severely limited. Imports from other 
countries, though not quantitatively limited, not 
adhering to the Cartel were made subject to a relatively 
heavy duty in order to keep out supplies of any 
magnitude. 

As a result of these measures, the British iron and steel 
industry had the home market almost to itself. Mean- 
while, demand showed a rapid increase and the profit- 
earning capacity of the industry was quickly restored. 
Concurrently, the industry has done much to bring its 
equipment into line with modern technical developments. 
But plant extensions have not kept pace with the expan- 
sion of home demand, partly because of the industry’s 
obsession with the fear of again being saddled with the 
problem of excess capacity in a few years’ time. 

While absolving the British Iron and Steel Federation 
(whose constitution and objects were analysed in The 
Economist of May 1st and May 8th, 1937) from responsi- 
bility for the current shortage of supplies, the Import 
Duties Advisory Committee suggest a number of im- 
provements to the present organisation of the industry. 
In its view the Government’s policy since 1932 has 
contributed materially to the rehabilitation of the 
industry. Hence, the Committee reached the conclusion 
that ‘‘ there cannot be a return to the lack of organi- 
sation, the almost casual development and the competi- 
tion largely unrestricted at home and almost wholly 
unrestricted from abroad.’’ But they realise that Govern- 
ment responsibility for the conduct of the industry is a 
necessary corollary to protection. 

This very important point of principle is, of course, 
open to debate. It is true that the demand for iron and 
steel is subject to wide cyclical fluctuations and that in 
the absence of central control over plant extension, the 
industry must periodically suffer from the problem of 
surplus capacity and price-cutting. It is equally true, 
however, that, in the anxiety to prevent over-expansion 
of vapor be central authority may underestimate future 
demand. This, clearly, has happened during the past two 
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years and is partly responsible for the present shortage 
of supplies. Moreover, the industry in this country has 
long been dependent on substantial imports of iron ore 
and cheap semi-finished products and on exports of 
finished products. In the past the concentration on the 
finishing processes has served the industry well, especially 
as the production of semi-finished steel had been de- 
veloped in Belgium and elsewhere to provide a sub- 
stantial proportion of Britain’s requirements at low cost. 

Assuming, however, the principle of State protection 
and responsibility, the Committee was faced with the 
problem of elaborating the form which supervision 
should take. In their view ‘‘the problem is to secure 
the systematic planning of the industry as a whole 
and the maintenance and development of internal co- 
ordination and co-operation, with the aid of a tariff 
so far as n and with the continuance of inter- 
national agreements, whilst at the same time avoiding 
the evils of monopoly, safeguarding the public interest 
and fostering efficiency.’’ These are great and critical 
tasks in the achievement of effective industrial con- 
trol. Unfortunately the Advisory Committee’s proposals 
for the best methods to accomplish them seem 
rather vague and inconclusive. A policy of price regu- 
lation, in their view, is inherent in the new organi- 
sation of the industry, and the method of control 
adopted by the Federation appears to them to be well- 
devised and in the interests of producers and con- 
sumers alike. But the Committee nightly deem it essen- 
tial that the regulation of prices should be supervised in 
the public interest by an independent body. In view 
of the enormous pressure for supplies during recent 
months, the Federation’s price policy, designed to pre- 
vent an inordinate advance, has so tf been reasonably 
successful. The Federation should also maintain its 
arrangements for the consideration of development 
schemes, which should be extended, in the Committee’s 
view, to schemes originating outside the Federation. 
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Moreover, any of the Federation’s conclusions about 
development schemes ‘‘ whether favourable or not, 
should be reported, in continuation of the existing 
practice, to an independent body looking after the 
general public interest.’’ That body should have regard 
not only to the relation of the scheme to the general 
plan of the industry but also to possible social 
consequences. be 

Clearly, the powers and composition of an in- 
dependent committee to supervise extensions of plant are 
of the utmost importance, and it is in this essential 
matter that the Committee’s récommendations seem 
least adequate. If the industry, through the Federation, 
is allowed to exercise control over capacity, prices and 
imports, the suggested independent body must be given 
definite powers to see that the aims laid down by the 
Committee are accomplished as far as possible. 

At present the industry is passing through a period 
of transition from unrestricted competition to central 
control in a protected home market. The leaders of 
the industry are probably among the first to admit that 
much remains to be done before its organisation is per- 
fected within the new framework, Control over exten- 
sions of capacity, for example, raises a whole host of 
complicated problems not mentioned by the Committee. 
Is the way out of this difficulty to be sought through 
amalgamations or through jointly financed schemes with 
profit-sharing arrangements? The long-term trend of 
the demand for steel, both in this country and abroad, 
is undoubtedly upwards, providing a favourable back- 
ground for an efficient British iron and steel industry. 
But the wisdom of substituting a quasi-monopoly for 
free competition has yet to be proved by the strains 
and stresses of the future. The change-over may have 
been wise in principle; but much will depend on the 
ability and judgment of those entrusted with the 
guidance of the industry through a difficult period of 
transition, 


More but Dearer Motors 


NOTHER successful season has run more than half 

its course in the British motor industry and the 
time is opportune for a review of achievements and 
prospects. Of all factors in the immediate outlook, the 
problem of working costs looms largest in the minds of 
motor manufacturers. Their industry, like other metal 
users, has further increased its output recently, and like 
them it has had to meet increasing charges for raw 
materials and labour. Reduced overhead costs have 
partly offset this tendency; but a small rise in retail 
prices has nevertheless been found necessary. An increase 
of {10 to {15 per vehicle does not greatly increase the 
total price, but it means much to the manufacturer, 
who works normally on a small margin. Well-confirmed 
estimates put the trading profit per vehicle produced 
last year at {10 for Austin, {15 for Morris, £8 for 
Standard, {9 for Ford and {24 for Vauxhall. 

The trade believes that under present conditions of 
prosperity the market will not be unduly disturbed 
by a moderate increase in prices, following a series of re- 
ductions which continued right up to last year. Never- 
theless, the decision lends point to criticisms of the 
wide discrepancy between production costs in Great 
Britain and in the United States and Canada, which has 
persisted despite the virtual doubling of the capacity of 
the British industry in the last eight years. The causes of 
this disparity are, we understand, being examined in 
detail by one of the most progressive of British manu- 
facturers. So long as it continues, however, consumers 
will with difficulty be persuaded that the industry, with 
all its enterprise, has yet reached the highest peak of 
possible efficiency. 

However that may be, sales of vehicles on the home 
market are continuing to expand, though at a slower 
rate than during the past few years. For the first seven 
months of the current season, home sales of private cars 
increased by 10.1 per cent. to 196,843, of goods vehicles 


by 8.1 per cent. to 49,387, of omnibuses by 26.7 per 
cent. to 3,333, and of vehicles exempt from taxation 
(which are mainly purchased by the Government) by 
29.2 per cent. to 6,896. An apparently disturbing feature 
of these figures is that both goods vehicles and omnibuses 
secured their increases mainly in the earlier part of the 
season. It would be unwise, however, to attach undue 
importance to this feature; short-period figures, in this 
industry, are usually misleading, especially on the com- 
mercial side. Omnibus registrations in any one month, 
for example, are largely affected by the numbers taken 
up by a few larger buyers, such as the London Trans- 
port Board, whose total purchases, in fact, do not 
fluctuate widely between one year and another. Current 
returns for goods vehicle sales, again, afford comparison 
with exceptionally high figures last year. Foreign trade 
in motor vehicles continues to show rapid expansion. 
Exports of private cars and chassis increased in the first 
seven months of this season by 34.0 per cent. to 46,736, 
and of goods vehicles by 40.3 per cent. to 11,739, while 
imports of cars increased by 51.6 per cent. to 11,301 and 
of goods vehicles by 30.8 per cent. to 1,962. 

mparisons based on numbers of units sold, however, 
considerably underestimate the real progress of the in- 
dustry during the past year. The increased purchasing 
power of the motoring public, and wider ownership of 
garages attached to private houses, have been jointly 
responsible for a movement in demand in the direction 
of the larger and more expensive types of car. The 14 
horse-power and to a smaller extent the 12 h.p. models, 
have gained at the expense of the small cars of 8 to 10 
horse-power, and the high-powered cars of American 
manufacture or American type have made further head- 
way. The preference of users for a bigger car, however, is 
not a sufficiently powerful factor in itself to overcome the 
difficulty of higher production costs. For most manu- 
facturers higher selling prices are an essential condition 
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of any endeavour to maintain the present profit level. 
So long as the fundamental economics of the motor 
industry are unchanged, wide fluctuations are inevitable 
in the profits of individual companies, between one 
season and another. The rules of the game are fairly 
simple. A successful change in one company’s models, 
like that made by Austin this season, produces increased 
sales which more than compensate the company for the 
increased expenditure which the change involved. On 
the other hand, the retention of the same models for a 
second year, without any appreciable alteration—as in 
the case of Hillman this season—frequently checks home 
sales which more than compensate the company for the 
increased attention to the export trade. A few years ago 
it was customary for one particular model to catch the 
public’s fancy and, consequently, to enjoy bumper sales. 
To-day, however, it is more usual for a range of models 
produced by one particular manufacturer to enjoy a 
spell of popularity, for most of the larger manufacturers 
have deliberately increased the number of their models 
in an effort to cater for all, or nearly all, the different 
sections of the market. 

One result of the public demand for rather more 
expensive cars has been a more aggressive sales policy 
by manufacturers of vehicles of a type intermediate 
between the popular mass-production models and the 
luxury vehicles. This policy has been fairly successful 
in some cases, particularly in those of Rover, Riley, 
S.S., Armstrong, Triumph, M.G., and Wolseley. In- 
creased attention is also being given by some of the 
‘‘ popular ’’ manufacturers, such as Standard, to the 
motorist who is prepared to pay a little more for the 
car of his choice. A somewhat different market, which 
has not yet received all the attention it deserves from 
‘ popular ’’ manufacturers other than Ford, is that for 
high-powered but relatively cheap cars of American type. 
Experience shows that while this branch of the trade is 
exceptionally vulnerable during a depression, it benefits 
proportionately during a boom. It deals in a type of car 
to which many export markets are virtually restricted. 
A large part of the demand is still supplied by American 
manufacturers, but these are increasing by carrying out 


Diplomacy and 


T* meeting of the chairman’s sub-committee of the 
Non-Intervention Committee on Friday of last week 
will prove to be the end of one act in the European drama 
staged in Spain and the beginning of another. 

The sub-committee had to deal with the situation created 
by the withdrawal of the Italians, as well as the Germans, 
from participation in the naval control, on account of the 
refusal of the British and French to join in making the 
naval demonstration which the German Government 
demanded on account of the alleged attack on the German 
cruiser Leipzig. The proceedings began with a renewal of 
the offer—made by the French and British Governments 
at the last meeting and unfavourably received on that 
occasion by the representatives of Germany and Italy— 
to fill the gap left in the naval patrol of the Italo-German 
withdrawal. It was again made clear that the French and 
British Governments were willing to carry neutral observers 
on board their warships as a guarantee that their inter- 
national task would be carried out with impartiality. 
While renewing the Franco-British offer, Lord Plymouth 
asked for Italo-German counter-proposals ; and at the same 
time he uttered the warning that, if a complete supervision 
scheme, to replace the broken scheme, could not be devised 
and agreed to, it might be difficult or impossible to salvage 
the policy of non-intervention itself. 

An Italo-German counter-proposal was then duly put 
forward by Herr von Ribbentrop; but while he began by 
declaring that the two governments sponsoring this pro- 
posal were firmly resolved to maintain the principle of non- 
intervention, the suggestions that followed did not fulfil 
this condition in the eyes of his French, British, Belgian, 
Czechoslovak, Russian, and Swedish colleagues. The gist 
of the ae was that the international naval patrol 
System, so far from being re-established in the sectors where 
it had lapsed through the Italo-German withdrawal, 
should be abandoned altogether, but that the rest of the 
Present system of supervision by land and sea should be 


their assembly work, and purchasing parts for their 
British trade, in Great Britain itself. 

So much for the private car side of the industry. 
Makers of commercial vehicles are becoming increas- 
ingly concerned with Government orders. They now 
account for over 10 per cent. of home sales, and the pro- 
portion is steadily rising. So far as civil requirements 
are concerned, the most active demand on the goods 
side is still for ‘‘ middleweight ’’ vehicles of 2 to 2} tons 
category, followed by lighter vehicles of 1 to 2 tons. 
The bulk of the market, consequently, remains the more 
or less exclusive preserve of the mass-production car 
manufacturers who also make petrol-engined goods 
vehicles—particularly the ‘‘ Big Three,’’ Bedford 
(General Motors), Ford and Morris Commercial; followed 
at some distance by Austin and Commer (Rootes). Com- 
petition is growing somewhat rapidly, however, from 
imported American ‘‘ middleweights ’’ and from Ameri- 
can-type vehicles assembled in this country. 

Goods vehicles of over 2} tons unladen weight are, in 
general, the field of the ‘‘ heavyweight ’’ manufacturers, 
such as Leyland, Dennis and A.E.C. Sales of these 
vehicles totalled 3,952 for the first seven months of this 
season compared with 3,814 last year. Some 22.8 per 
cent. of the whole (against 18.8 per cent.) were Diesels. 
The ‘‘ heavyweight ’’ manufacturers are, however, 
more dependent on passenger vehicles than on lorries 
for their prosperity, the average price paid for an omni- 
bus being anything up to twice that for a heavy lorry. 
Sales of omnibuses in the seven months were 3,333 this 
season against 2,630 last year, and these included 67.9 
per cent. of Diesels (against 51.4 per cent.) and 7.6 
per cent. of electric vehicles (against 8.3 per cent.). On 
the commercial side as a whole, the increase in home 
sales appears to have been temporarily checked, but 
a permanent recession is unlikely while general trading 
conditions remain active. On the contrary, there is every 
indication that new registrations during the summer will 
be substantially higher than last year. On the whole, 
though the outlook for the industry may be largely 
“‘ the mixture as before,’’ the mixture itself seems highly 
palatable. 


Non-Intervention 


maintained, while at the same time all the interested 
Powers should grant belligerent rights to both the Spanish 
contending parties. 

These suggestions are unacceptable because their effect, 
in combination, would be to fly in the face of impartiality 
by weighting the scales heavily, and perhaps even decisively, 
in General Franco’s favour. The effect at sea of a grant of 
belligerent rights would be to give both parties in theory a 
free hand which General Franco alone would be able to 
use in practice. The insurgent naval forces are so superior 
in strength to those of the Government that they would be 
able, as recognised belligerents, to establish a blockade 
of the Government’s coasts to which the Government would 
be virtually unable to retaliate in kind. If the proposal 
had been to grant the belligerent rights without restriction, 
then the Spanish Government might have made up—or 
perhaps even more than made up—for being subjected to 
a blockade at sea by recovering its liberty to import supplies 
and munitions overland across the frontier between Cata- 
lonia and France—with which General Franco’s land forces 
are not at present in a position to interfere. But this 
natural corollary of the abandonment of the naval control 
and of the grant of belligerent rights was expressly ruled 
out in the Italo-German proposal, since the third point in 
it was that the present barriers along the French and 
Portuguese land frontiers of Spain should be maintained. 

The authors of a proposal which, on the face of it, would 
have been palpably unfair, sought to justify it on two 
grounds. On the one hand they argued that the replace- 
ment of Italian and German by British and French patrol 
ships, even if these carried neutral observers, would destroy 
the equilibrium between the Berlin-Rome and the Paris- 
London axis. In the second place they argued that the 
existing control scheme was unsatisfactory—even when all 
four Powers were playing their part—because Spanish 
merchant ships and non-European merchant ships were 
exempt from control, and because there was an unimpeded 
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coastwise traffic, within the three-mile limit, from French 
into Spanish governmental territorial waters. 

These arguments did not avail to commend the Italo- 
German And although, to gain time, it was 
referred to the governments, it was made clear on the sub- 
committee that it would not be acceptable to any other 
government than the Italian or German. In full committee 
the majority against Italy and Germany seems likely to be 
even greater, since their only further supporter here, if 
Portugal abstains is said to be Hungary. Portugal has 
rapidly espoused the British view—to judge by a broadcast 
talk on the non-intervention crisis which was given by the 
Portuguese Radio Club on July 3rd and which has since 
received, in Dr. Salazar’s words, the approval of the 
Portuguese Government. The speaker not only spoke with 
approval of British policy; he described the Italo-German 
proposal as an attempt to break the Anglo-Portuguese 
alliance and to prevent General Franco from making any 
new friends; and he hinted that the proposal was by no 
means agreeable to General Franco himself. Coming 
from a source which is strongly sympathetic towards the 
Spanish insurgents, these observations seem to indicate 
that General Franco and his Portuguese friends alike are 
anxious for some settlement which will save the Peninsula 
from the formidable alternatives of falling into Italy’s 
and Germany’s clutches and becoming the arena of a general 
' European war. This view was confirmed on Tuesday in a 
statement by General Franco, since communicated indirectly 
to the British Government, in which he denied that his 
movement would yield up Spanish territory or interests 
to Italy or Germany; though he also took occasion to 
warn Britain and France that he might be driven to do 
this if he had to depend on Germany and Italy alone. 
General Queipo de Llano announced on Tuesday night that 
he had reason to believe that General Franco would be 
prepared for all foreign volunteers to be withdrawn from 
Spain. This surprising declaration has evoked wonderment 


= 
Notes of 


Congress Advances.—The Working Committee of 
the Indian Congress decided on Wednesday that Con- 
gressmen should be permitted to accept office under the 
new Constitution. It scarcely did so with good grace, 
however, denying that the statements made by the Secre- 
tary of State and the Viceroy offered the assurances that 
Congress desired; and it added a proviso that office must 
be accepted and utilized for the purpose of furthering the 
Congress policy of combating the new Constitution while 
at the same time prosecuting a constructive programme. 
But this is not to say that in reply the Government of 
India, the British Government and the British people 
should accept the decision with bad grace, or should lay 
too suspicious an emphasis upon the wrecking purposes 
of Congress. For it seems likely that the qualifications 
and decorations of the resolution were added chiefly in 
order to sweeten the defeat of the faction led by Pandit 
Nehru, who were opposed to taking office at any price. 
The resolution virtually acknowledged that the motive 
for the change of front was the state of public opinion 
and the feeling among the mass of Congressmen in the 
legislatures. It is the substance of. the decision that 
counts; and the substance means that a great experiment 
in democracy—circumscribed as it may be in certain 
particulars—is to have a fair trial. The whole episode, 
since Congress originally refused to take up the respon- 
sibilities that its electoral victory had given it, has had 
a profound educative effect upon British and Indian 
opinion on the practice and meaning of responsible 
government. The historian of the future may perhaps 


conclude that India’s political development was the 
better for it. 


* * * 


General Hertzog and the Protectorates.—General 
Hertzog’s outburst against the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment for rejecting his demand for the transfer of the 
three High Commission territories to the Union forthwith 
is misleading. He accuses the Government of going 
back on a written and public assurance given in 1935 
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in Rome and Berlin, as well as in London and Paris ; ang 
what elicited it remains a matter of piquant conjecture. 

If the indigenous conservative forces in the Peninsula 
are really turning in this direction, they will be encouraged 
by the firmer tone which has been audible in both France 
and this country since the week-end. Speaking in Warwick. 
shire last Saturday, Mr. Eden repeated—it was widely wel- 
comed—that Great Britain has another interest in the Spanish 
civil war, over and above her concern to prevent its spread. 
ing beyond the frontiers of Spain ; and that is the maip- 
tenance of the territorial integrity of Spain. ‘‘ This point 
of view,’ Mr Eden shrewdly remarked, “ is shared by 
both parties in Spain, however much they may disagree 
on all else.” And he added that “ in pursuit of it they will 
always have our support.’’ Recalling his statement in the 
House of Commons last November, in answer to Signor 
Mussolini, that “‘ for us the Mediterranean is not a short 
cut, but a main arterial road,’’ he declared that “ dis- 
interestedness in Spain’s form of government must not be 
taken to mean disinterestedness where British interests 
are concerned on the land or sea frontiers of Spain or the 
trade routes that pass her by.’”’ In a similar vein M. Blum, 
speaking at Bordeaux on Sunday, said that he wondered 
whether the demands and the intransigence of certain 
Powers had not arisen out of a belief that the fall of his 
government would destroy the unity of France and cancel 
her authority in the councils of Europe; and he declared 
that if the Powers in question had really been acting on any 
such belief, then they had made a very great mistake. 
And the French Government have since made it clear that 
they will either demand complete land and naval control 
of Spain’s frontiers or they will open their own frontier and 
enable their citizens to supply the Spanish Government 
with arms. 

After these diplomatic reconnaissances, the committee 


meets again this Friday ; and decisions cannot be much 
more delayed. 


the Week 


that transfer might possibly occur after a few years, at 
least as far as one or two of the territories were concerned. 
But, whatever Mr J. H. Thomas may have said in 
private, the written and public assurance (Cmd. 4948) 
contained no such promise. Its only mention of “‘ a few 
years ’’ was in the following passage : 
The policy of both Governments for the next few years 
should be directed to bringing about a situation in which, 
if transfer were to become a matter of practical politics, 


it could be effected with the full acquiescence of the 
populations concerned. 


General Hertzog specifically charges the United Kingdom 
Government with failing to direct its policy to bringing 
about such a situation, because no instructions have 
been given to British officials in the territories to use 
their influence with the natives in advancing a favourable 
disposition towards the Union. There seems to be some 
room here for misunderstanding, yet for mutual adjust- 
ment. But General Hertzog cannot be blind to the fact 
that both British opinion and native opinion in the 
territories themselves regard the domestic native policy 
of the Union as a vital factor in determining whether 
transfer is to ‘‘ become a matter of practical politics,’’ 
and that his own native policy, carried through since 
1935, has made the prospect of transfer much more 
remote. The General accuses the British Government 
with “playing politics.” If ever ts quoque was 4 
decisive retort it is so on this occasion, 


* * * 


The Localisation of Industry. — The Prime 
Minister announced in the Commons on Wednesday that 
a Royal Commission had been set up to investigate the 
distribution of Britain’s industrial ion and the 
prospects of changes in location, both of industries and 
their workers. This Commission has been long awaited. 
In November 1936, the final report by. (then) Mr 
Malcolm Stewart on the S Areas was issued, 
; Sng for ameliora ting the 
d , at the same time some 
what redressing the disequilibrium in Britain’s economic 
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life inherited from 19th century specialisation. In par- 
ticular, he proposed that transference of labour trom 
Special Areas should be supplemented by the diver- 
sion of new industries into the areas to utilise their un- 
employed human resources and capital equipment. He 
declared as his opinion that the concentration of in- 
dustries and tion in London was industrially and 
strategically dangerous, and harmful to the general wel- 
fare of London and the national well-being. Rightly 
deprecating compulsion in the placing of new industries, 
he advised the use of inducements: the prohibition of 
new factories in London without proved justification 
and, more positively, the granting of concessions in 
rating, income tax, and finance in the Special Areas 
themselves. Here, then, is the origin of the Royal Com- 
mission just appointed. 
* * * 


The problem before the Commision is broader than 
Sir Malcolm Stewart’s. The Royal Commission, a 
welcome landmark in economic policy, will perhaps 
begin with the Special Areas and London, But its mem- 
bers must go on to consider the problems involved in 
a wholly national context. No industrial region in the 
country should escape their scrutiny as they seek to 
find out whether the present situation is economically, 
socially and strategically sound. Is Lancashire still too 
dependent solely on textiles to be able to weather 
fluctuations in the cotton trade? Or again, is adjust- 
ment proceeding in Lancashire by the establishment 
of new industries and the transference of cotton 
workers to compensate for the decline in foreign textile 
markets? Is the development of industries and popula- 
tion in Essex strategically safe? How far is industrial 
growth in the Midlands eating into good agricultural 
land which may soon be ill-spared from farming? These, 
together with the general social problems arising from 
the concentration of factories and people in any region, 
will be the staple of the Commission’s inquiry. For the 
first time an officially appointed body of investigators 
have been given the task of probing to the core of our 
current Industrial Revolution. Indeed, their recom- 
mendations may be the beginning of a positive policy for 
the national benefit. At least the guiding principles for a 
long-term policy of town planning, siting and regional 
development should emerge, with perhaps a specific 
authority enjoying wide powers to guide future changes 
and to protect posterity from evils which we have to» 
easily suffered. 


* * * 


Measuring the Cost of Living.—It has been recog- 
nised for a long time that the Ministry of Labour’s index 
of the cost of living is unsatisfactory. On this index, by 
agreement, the wages of more than one million workers 
in heavy industries are largely computed; and the salaries 
of most civil servants vary according to its movements. 
It was constructed on the basis of a survey of family 
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budgets made as long ago as 1904, and has become in- 
creasingly inappropriate as diets have changed and as 
the constituents of working-class expenditure have 
altered in their relative importance—notably, rent, 
clothing, and transport. Revision of the index has 
been frequently promised by successive Ministers of 
Labour, and Mr Ernest Brown’s announcement in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday that a Government 
inquiry would be opened in October is welcome, 
if overdue, news. The investigation will extend to 
possibly 30,000 families, and an attempt will be made 
to relate the new index to current custom and ex- 
penditure. The inquiry will cover both insured and 
uninsured workers, and will be made at four periods: in 
October, January, April and July. Mr Brown was asked 
whether, if the new index showed that the cost of living 
was really higher than the present index suggested, he 
would consider some revision of unemployment benefit 
accordingly. He did not, at least, refuse to do so. In the 
course of his speech, the Minister pointed out that the 
number, but not the importance, of strikes had increased 
in the last eighteen months; and that in many cases they 
were due to the unwillingness of employers to recognise 
trade unions. He further emphasised the need to im- 
prove and co-ordinate wages and working conditions in 
such large and relatively unorganised trades as road 
transport and retail distribution. 


* * * 


While he was speaking the Minister met with the inter- 
ruptions to which he must now be accustomed; not least 
when he spoke of the transfer of 28,000 men and women 
and 10,025 families from depressed areas in 1936. 
Opposition speakers were sceptical of both the humani- 
tarianism and utility of this process. Nevertheless, the 
facts of Mr Brown’s survey cannot be gainsaid. The total 
number of unemployed in the Special Areas fell from 
374,088 to 274,198 between June, 1936, and June, 1937. 
There were decreases of 31,876 and 53,979 in the North- 
East and South Wales respectively. Over the whole 
country the incidence of unemployment among insured 
persons has fallen from 22.9 per cent. in January, 1933, 
to 10 per cent. in June of this year. Employment of in- 
sured persons has risen to a record level of 11} millions, 
and the wholly unemployed may fall, at least temporarily, 
below the 1,000,000 mark. No economic observer would 
attribute to the Government the full credit for these 
gratifying changes, which are due to general recovery. 
Neither can it be denied that the residual problems of the 
Special Areas and of over a million unemployed are 
grave and urgent; nor that, as the Minister himself 
stated, the particular difficulties of the elderly unem- 
ployed, the young man who has never worked, and the 
sweated domestic servant, are very serious. Yet the im- 
provement which has taken place in the last 18 months 
is remarkable. Mr Ernest Brown was on safe ground 
when he claimed some credit, and more encouragement, 
from this record of achievement. 
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Agriculture Debated.—The Government's bill to 
subsidise the production of lime, basic slag, oats, wheat 
and barley, to encourage drainage, and to combat animal 
diseases was further discussed in an almost empty House 
of Commons on Monday. The Minister of Pensions 
defended the measure as a necessary peace-time pro- 
gramme and repudiated the suggestion that this was 
one more step to a war-economy. The cereal subsidy was 
needed to save the plough. Mr Paling, who followed for 
the Labour Opposition, like Napoleon, attacked and 
went on attacking. He pointed a censorious finger at the 
steel trade which was to benefit from the subsidy on 
basic slag, the brewers who were to batten on the cereal 
subsidies, the landlords who had left 1} million acres 
undrained, and the Government who had neglected the 
agricultural worker. For the Liberal Opposition, Mr 
Richard Acland began by renewing the charge when 
he accused the Government of ‘‘ vote-scrounging ’’ and 
‘‘tinkering.’’ He delivered a lucid and effective speech 
on the management of grass, and showed how the 
Government was by its proposals failing to solve a 
problem which it had not begun to understand. Still 
more criticism came from the Labour benches, where the 
cereals subsidy was denounced as either uneconomic or 
unnecessary. The wages of agricultural labourers were 
described as deterrently low. The speeches of Govern- 
ment supporters referred once again to the chronic in- 
debtedness of farmers, and registered a plea for easier 
long-term credit. The matter was not pressed to a divi- 
sion. The two or three gathered together at the close 
of the debate seemed to have concluded that the Govern- 
ment’s agricultural policy might have been worse. In 
none of the discussions so far have the relative merits of 
subsidies and marketing schemes been debated, though 
not unnaturally there have been pleas for the alternative 
of guaranteed prices. There is much to be said for the 
subsidy faute de mieux. It is at least less rigid than the 
cumulative tyranny of marketing schemes; and the nation 
knows the exact cost—which, with concealed levies like 
those on sugar and meat, it can never know. 


* * * 


Economic Aspirations .—-The International Chamber 
of Commerce Congress has dispersed. In its deliberations 
at Berlin, a welcome note of sanity and common 
sense was struck. Yet it would be nothing short of a world 
revolution were its very moderate proposals to be adopted 
by the governments most nearly concerned. There can be 
no doubting the premise of the Chamber that ‘‘ a period 
of expanding trade like the present is the appropriate 
time for dealing with obstructions to trade.’’ Nor can 
it be questioned that if the contemporary problems of 
raw materials, currency, debts and trade, and inter- 
national lending could be solved, ‘‘ all countries would 
live together as good neighbours,’’ and the general 
standard of living—especially in dictatorships—would 
rise. To achieve these desirable ends the Congress re- 
solved upon a series of appropriate policies: to reduce 
the present hindrances to international trade and migra- 
tion, and to progress as rapidly as possible from bilateral 
barter to multilateral trade again; to relax such invisible 
trade barriers as import quotas, methods of valuation, 
requirements of mark of origin, and regulations about 


the nationality of goods; and to stabilise exchange rates 
on a gold basis. 


* * * 


If all these hopes were realised, the prospects of 
peace and prosperity would certainly be considerably 
enhanced. But in the last resort the decision will be 
made by politicians and the vested interests behind them, 
not by economists, and perhaps not even by those far- 
sighted business men in all countries, like those at this 
particular conference, whose number is steadily growing. 
The Congress at Berlin passed, with almost desperate 
optimism, over the crux of the problem. ‘‘ A competi- 
tion in armaments endangers the peace of the world and 
depresses its living standards. It is, therefore, of urgent 
importance to compose political disputes . . . and to 
devote economic resources to improve the lot of man- 
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kind.’’ It is, indeed; and for the moment the Prospects 
are poor. Germany and Italy have announced—the 
former at the Congress itself—that autarky is a matter 
of principle. In other countries, protectionism and re. 
strictive policies are the preserves of vested interests, 
All this, however, does not minimise—indeed, jt 
enhances—the need to make a beginning with all those 
nations who are prepared to increase their mutual trade 
over the widest possible area. In the currency field, the 
Tripartite Agreement is already a jumping-off point; 
and an agreement abolishing quotas and reducing tariffs 
between Great Britain the United States and the Oslo 
Powers would be a powerful stimulus to commerce. It 
would also be a sound reinsurance policy against a reces- 
sion in purely domestic business. As the Congress re- 
solved, ‘‘ any striking initiative will help to stimulate 
a general movement of negotiation and agreement.” 


* * * 


M. Van Zeeland’s Return.—M. Van Zeeland 
arrived in London on Monday with new light on inter- 
national affairs, and new information collected by him 
in America. He told inquirers that when he had seen 
members of the British Government he would be able 
to arrive at some conclusion. After he had seen 
Mr Chamberlain and Mr Eden on Monday, an official 
communiqué announced that agreement was reached 
on what further steps might usefully be taken in pursuit 
of the object of his investigations. These pale and non- 
committal generalities are not. the kind of “‘ striking 
initiative ’’ sought by the International Chamber of 
Commerce, nor do they promise well for the successful 
conclusion of an Anglo-American trade agreement, let 
alone a wider international agreement. We are in im- 
minent danger of losing an agreement between England 
and America if we do not show more determined 
evidence of good faith. The Washington Administration 
has been more than willing to secure an agreement with 
the democratic countries which must inevitably have 
political as well as economic significance. Even this 
week a new and specific statement of policy was made 
by Mr Sumner Welles, Under-Secretary of State, who 
cited four principles which, if adopted by the overseas 
nations, would receive American support. First, the re- 
vitalisation of international morality, of which the first 
and most important element was to restore the sanctity 
of the pledged word between nations. Secondly, restora- 
tion of international trade through reduction and 
abolition of trade barriers. Thirdly, limitation of arma- 
ments. And fourthly, free and frequent interchange of 
ideas between governments and peoples of all nations. 
Mr Sumner Welles believed that the American people 
would overwhelmingly favour co-operation by their 
Government with other nations along these lines, if 
the other nations would for their part undertake to 
achieve political readjustment of the inequities created 
among them after the War. In these inequities 
Mr Sumner Welles saw the source of practically all our 
present troubles. 


* * * 


The members of the British Empire profess to desire 
an agreement on the lines drawn by the Washington 
Administration, but their emphasis is all on the difficul- 
ties of negotiation and persuasion within the Empire. 
It should be realised that there are equally great diffi- 
culties within America; that if there is not a fairly quick 
and concrete response to the offers to the Empire and 
other democratic countries, the pressure of internal 
events may force America to change her policy. America 
is at what may prove to be a turning-point in her 
history. She has the choice of further international co- 
operation and freeing of trade, or of turning inward 
on herself towards a closed economy. A vital element 
in such choice will be the response of the British 
countries to the offer of co-operation now being made 
to them. So far we have appeared to accept the principle 
without outspoken enthusiasm; and many Americans 
doubt the sincerity of the members of the Empire. 
not excluding Canada and Britain herself. Here surely is 
need for Britain to give an assurance that she is deter- 
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mined to solve the difficulties, and not to let them 
bar the way to agreement. A public statement by 
the Prime Minister which raised the fear, however 
indirectly, that some relaxation of the Ottawa prefer- 
ences was contemplated might lead to the defeat of Mr 
Lyons in the forthcoming Australian elections, and so 
wreck negotiations in advance. But without some such 
sign not even a victory for Mr Lyons may bring an 
agreement with America, for by then America may have 
turned her back on the outside world. The responsibility 
is that of the British Governmént; and they cannot in 
any way absolve themselves from it. 


* * * 


Brymbo Colliery Disaster.—After a fire had broken 
out on July 2nd at Brymbo Colliery, Chesterton, 
Staffordshire, two explosions occurred, killing twenty- 
seven men. Most of the men killed were members of the 
rescue party who entered the pit after the first explosion 
and were caught by the second. They included a manag- 
ing director of the colliery company, the under-manager 
of the pit and two inspectors of mines. Whatever the 
cause of the explosions may have been, the heroism and 
bravery of all those in responsible positions are un- 
doubted. With fellow workers of the first men trapped, 
the managing director, under-manager and inspectors 
went to face probable death. They lost their lives; and 
the affected district of the pit is now flooded and derelict. 
The bodies are still unrecovered, and until the section can 
be safely opened the tragedy will remain a mystery. This 
disaster, the latest of three grave pit fatalities this year 
involving altogether the loss of forty-four lives, lends a 
tragic importance to the new regulations for mine safety 
issued by the Mines Department on Tuesday. These 
rules, inspired by the findings of the inquiry into the acci- 
dent at Gresford Colliery where 265 men were killed in 
October, 1934, include provisions for the adequate supply 
of water underground to fight fires, frequent inspection 
of fire-fighting apparatus, prompt and exact reports of 
the presence of gas or other sources of danger, and close 
control of electrical equipment liable to produce sparks. 
In addition, sixteen new mines inspectors are to be 
appointed. Meanwhile, the Royal Commission on Safety 
in Mines is still sifting evidence, and no doubt observing 
with a growing sense of alarm and responsibility the 
rising toll of life in this vital but unhappy industry. 
Those in authority must not relax their efforts as long 
as death is carrying off some 800 men each year. Safety 
in mines is more than a mere technical problem. Mining 
itself must be made safe for those who work at it. 
Public opinion demands early action against the dangers 
which the Gresford and Brymbo disasters have so tragi- 
cally emphasised. 


* * * 


Trade Union Politics.—Mr Bevin, secretary of 
the Transport and General Workers’ Union, gave short 
shrift to the. unauthorised and militant movements which 
have recently been so much in evidence among a 
minority of busmen, when the Union met in conference 
at Torquay at the beginning of this week. The clash 
between Mr Bevin and the Left extremists was inevitable 
if he was ever to restore discipline and order within the 
organisation. The conflict was ironically heralded by an 
unofficial strike which broke out among local transport 
workers while the conference was assembling. But 
Mr Bevin carried a large majority of the delegates with 
him in banning all unofficial organisations among trans- 
port workers, whether within or without the Union. 
The report of the Executive to outlaw these movements 
was carried by 291 votes to 51, with 50 delegates ab- 
Staining. In consequence, unauthorised strikes can in 
future only occur through disruption of the Union itself, 
and the position of the London busmen’s rank and file 
movement, which organised and maintained the recent 
strike, becomes extremely precarious. Mr Bevin has led 
his followers back to the path of peace and conciliation, 
and there can be little doubt of the wisdom of his policy 
in the face of public opinion. Nevertheless, he has a 
difficult task before him, The London bus strike, with 
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the leaders of which he and the Executive have still to 
deal, was as surely authorised by him as it was un- 
roe organised by Communist and unofficial 
elements. 


* * * 


The problem of the health of London busmen is 
still unsolved. The Medical Research Council, which 
began an inquiry into this question eighteen months ago, 
reported on Tuesday that drivers and conductors on 
London buses suffer unduly—but not so unduly—from 
gastric troubles. The Council have analysed more than 
1,250,000 days of sickness between 1933 and 1935, and 
find that gastric troubles account for one in every six 
and a half days of sickness among busmen, compared 
with one in every seven and a half days among tramway- 
men. The report mentions as possible causes of this un- 
due incidence of gastric ailments among busmen the 
speeding up of services and the inhaling of carbon mon- 
oxide gas. It is significant that this type of sickness is, if 
anything, more frequent among bus conductors than 
drivers. For the most part, however, the Council are 
content to state the facts of sickness among busmen, 
and to leave the allocation of causes to the more specific 
medical inquiry which is, presumably, still pending. 
Mr Bevin has yet to satisfy a large section of the London 
busmen that the steps which he took at the conclusion 
of the recent strike have given an adequate guarantee 
that their health will be more effectively protected in 
future. The Medical Research Council have emphasised 
the urgency of the inquiry. It has not yet been held. Mr 
Bevin has acted with great common sense in the past 
few months; but he has still to formulate a forward 
policy to improve working conditions, especially in the 
road transport industry, if he is to maintain the solidarity 
in his union which was so strikingly shown in the voting 
at Torquay. 


* * * 


Free State Elections.—When Mr de Valera wel- 
comed the American ‘‘ Clipper ’’ from the clouds at 
Foynes on Tuesday he was at least happy in the know- 
ledge that his Party, Fianna Fail, had not been de- 
feated in the General Election last week-end. Neither, 
however, had it been victorious. In the new Dail, Mr de 
Valera will have 69 followers out of a total of 138, and 
21 more than Mr Cosgrave. To rule he must be sup- 
ported by the Labour Party, whose recovery from 8 mem- 
bers in 1933 to 13 in the new assembly is a chief feature 
of the election. In the past, that support has been gener- 
ally forthcoming; but, as Mr de Valera’s ill luck will have 
it, the Labour Party is not happy about the new Consti- 
tution, which has received 75 per cent. of the votes so 
far cast in the plebiscite. It appears that Mr de Valera 
cannot have both the power to rule indefinitely and an 
unamended new Constitution. It is improbable that he 
will make any important concessions to Labour, and 
possible that, after becoming President of the Executive 
Council and forming a Government, he will appeal again 
to the country in a comparatively short time.. As our 
Dublin correspondent points out on page 80, there was 
not sufficient difference between the programmes of Mr 
de Valera and Mr Cosgrave to stir the electorate to 
react violently one way or the other. While Mr de 
Valera’s constitutional push is temporarily at an end, 
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Mr Cosgrave is not anxious to reverse his policy. Nor 
did he propose at the election to jettison the expensive 
apparatus of autarky which Mr de Valera had erected. 
As the election went, Mr de Valera lost ground. In 1933, 
he had a majority of four over all parties and of 24 over 
Mr Cosgrave’s group; now one majority has gone and 
the other has been reduced. But he has not lost enough 
ground to lose power. He will remain in office for at 
least the next few months. The Irish constitutional scene 
will be peaceful; but autarky and the “" economic war 
with the United Kingdom will go on. The fate of Mr de 
Valera and his policy is still in the balance. This election 
has only deferred a decision. 


* * * 


The New Kulturkampf.—On the German 
home front the offensive against religion, which has 
long been heralded by Dr Goebbels’ drum-fire of 
calumny, has now been launched. Within the last few 
days there have been formidable new attacks on 
Catholicism, Protestantism and Jewry in the Third 
Reich. On the anti-Protestant sector the offensive opened 
on June 30th, when Herr Kerrl, the Reich Minister for 
Church Affairs, issued two new decrees: the first destroy- 
ing the last vestiges of the Protestant Churches’ financial 
independence, and the second forbidding any kind of 
canvassing for the forthcoming elections for the General 
Synod. This was followed up on July 1st by the arrest 
of Dr Niemdller, the famous Pastor of Dahlem, who is 
the life and soul of the Confessional Movement in the 
German Protestant Church. This step, which Herr Hitler 
has hitherto shrunk from taking, can only mean that 
the Third Reich has at last fully made up its mind to 
pursue its attack on religion @ outrance. For Dr 
Niemdller is a man of such noble character, and is so 
highly esteemed by lovers of religion and lovers of 
liberty both at home and abroad, that for the Govern- 
ment to lay hands on him means finally closing the door 
on the possibility of a compromise. Eleven other pastors 
were arrested in East Prussia last week; and on July 2nd 
four Protestant prisoners—two pastors and two laymen 
—were tried in Berlin, and two of them were condemned 
to a fine of 600 marks and 30 days’ imprisonment, while 
the other two were acquitted. 


* * * 


Meanwhile, on the anti-Catholic sector of the front, 
the campaign of calumny has drawn a direct letter of 
protest addressed to Herr Hitler by Count Preysing, the 
Bishop of Berlin, on behalf of the whole Episcopate. In 
East Prussia four priests and six Catholic laymen were 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment on July 3rd. And in 
a sermon preached in Munich on Sunday Cardinal Faul- 
haber, in reference to the recent arrest of a Jesuit priest, 
Father Mayer, declared that religion had now taken the 
place of Bolshevism as the enemy towards whose 
destruction the Third Reich was bending all its energies. 
It is religion, without distinction of creed, that is Herr 
Hitler’s target; for in intensifying his attack upon 
Christianity he has not slackened his campaign against 
Judaism. During these very days the Reich Government 
has enacted a law for extending the existin anti- Jewish 
legislation of the Reich, as from the 15th of this month, 
to the German portion of Upper Silesia, where the Jews 
have hitherto benefited from the fifteen-years-long 
German-Polish agreement for the local protection ‘of 
minorities. In their anti-God campaign, our Nordic neo- 
pagans are at least consistent in striking at religion in 
every form in which it displays itself within their reach. 
But there is ample evidence for believing, this time, 
that in trying to impose a new unity on the German 


people by a new State religion, they have overreached 
themselves. 


* * * 


Incidents on the Amur.—During the past week the 


peace of the world has once again been placed in jeopard 

in the Far East as well as in Europe. Though the as 

— incident on the river Amur is still producing 
disturbances, it may yet be composed. The 
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temporisations of Russia and Japan afford evidence that 
the heavily armed Powers of the world still recojj from 
the prospect of a first-class war with their equals_ 

however ready some of them may be to bring the worlg 

to the brink of disaster time and again by fishing ip 

troubled waters and preying on small fry. On June 3oth 

there was fighting on the river Amur, at a point beloy 

Blagoviestchenk, between Manchukuo-Japanese lang 

forces and Russian gunboats. The Japanese reported 

that one Russian gunboat had been sunk, and another 

severely damaged, with heavy loss of life. On the 

Russian side, however, there has been no mention of 
the loss of a warship, and the account given of the 
engagement presents it in a distinctly less serious 
light. The clash arose out of a diplomatic 
controversy which has been in progress for some 
time over the ownership of two islands in the 
Amur channel. In pre-war days these islands appear to 
have been in Russian occupation. On the other hand, 
the Amur River is recognised as constituting the frontier 
between Russia and China (or China’s successor-states) 
under a Russo-Chinese treaty of 1860; and it is an 
accepted principle of international law that, unless it 
is expressly provided to the contrary, the tracée of a 
river frontier shall be deemed to run down the median 
line (Talweg) of the main channel. On this principle, the 
islands in dispute in this case would fall to China or to 
China’s successor-state—which is what ‘‘ Manchukuo” 
is de facto, though not, of course, de jure. In support 
of this contention, the Japanese point out that beacons 
have been maintained on both islands by the Manchukuo 
Government since it was laid down, in a Manchukuo- 
Russian waterways agreement of 1934, that each party 
should be responsible for the lighting of its own bank. 
Neither Government has yet withdrawn its armed forces 
from the neighbourhood of the two islands; and negotia- 
tions are still proceeding between them. This is, at least, 
of good augury. 


* * * 


Diplomatic Pressure on Central Europe.—King 
Carol’s recent visit to Warsaw, and Colonel Beck's 
renewed attempts there to bring Roumania on to the 
German axis, have coincided with a feverish outbreak 
of diplomatic activity in Central and Eastern Europe. 
At the same time, Dr Goebbels has renewed his pro- 
paganda offensive against Czechoslovakia, as if to 
emphasise the Italo-German endeavour to isolate that 
little country from both the Western democratic Great 
Powers and the Little Entente. It seems as if Colonel 
Beck is acting as an effective agent for Berlin by ring: 
ing Czechoslovakia round in a Polish-Roumanian 
‘““ neutral ’’ block. Meanwhile, M. Titulescu has an- 
nounced that he is resuming his seat in the Senate at 
Bucharest ; and the Roumanian Government is drawing 
closer to the Czech Government. A new credit of over 
£4,000,000 has just been granted by a consortium of 
all the Czech banks for the mechanisation of the Rov- 
manian army by the Czech firms of Skoda and Tatra- 
Ringhoffer. It seems paradoxical, therefore, that ™ 
Poland, Roumania and Jugoslavia foreign policies 
should now be mooted which are in flat contradiction to 
the desire of the bulk of their people. In Czechoslovakia, 
on the other hand, while the Government’s policy of aD 
understanding with Austria and Hungary is ular— 
it is against this policy that Germany, Italy and Poland 
have been working in recent weeks—the extreme right- 
wing Agrarians in the Coalition are carrying on 2 
dangerous flirtation with the National Democrats of the 
extreme Right-wing Opposition. In the German districts 
they are even helping the Henlein Party against the 
German Social-Democrats and the other two German 
groups in the Government Coalition: On the other hand, 
in the Czech districts the Right-wing Czech Agrarians are 
fast losing ground as. their ambivalent ee = 
come patent. It would not be surprising if a split were to 
develop between M. Hodza, moderate i 
Premier, and his Right Wing. If so, the 
lose their key position: the Ministry of the 
The vast majority of Czechoslovak citi 
behind the policy of President Benes, M. Hodza and 
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M. Krofta, the Foreign Minister. That policy is one of 
progress and reform at home and of non-provocation 
abroad. It is se itself to more and more lead- 
ing men in all Central European countries. 


* * * 


N.D.C. in Committee.—When the Finance Bill 
was discussed by the Commons in Committee on Wednes- 
day, the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced a 
reduction in the liability of building societies to the new 
National Defence Contribution. Whereas the rate of this 
tax will be 5 per cent. in the case of companies and 
4 per cent. for firms, it will be reduced to 14 per cent. 
for building societies. This is justified as a recognition 
of their share in the progress of housing, and the reduced 
rate will be charged on the total income of the societies 
less expenses, without any deduction for interest paid 
to depositors. Thus the smaller percentage will be charged 
on a bigger total than would be the case were the 
societies assessed according to the ordinary schedules of 
the Act, when a deduction for borrowed money would 
be allowed. Sir John Simon turned a deaf ear to the 
pleas of Mr Alexander and Mr Barnes that industrial 
and provident societies and co-operative societies should 
receive a similar concession. Although the Chancellcr 
was probably right when he refused to admit that these 
bodies were exactly on all fours with building societies, 
he did not adequately meet the case put forward from 
the Labour benches for some special concession to them. 
Nor is it clear why, in making his concession to building 
societies, he did so by altering the accounting practice 
which has been laid down in all other cases for the appli- 
cation of N.D.C. This concession, with the duel between 
Sir John and his opponents on the threadbare theme of 
the co-operative societies’ nature and privileges, was but 
one episode in a lengthy series of complicated discussions. 
Amendments for the special treatment of agricultural 
property, for relief from double taxation when income is 
also chargeable in a foreign country, and for the exemp- 
tion from import duty of agricultural implements and 
raw materials were withdrawn or rejected. The question 
of agricultural implements was enlivened in the dis- 
cussion by a cut-and-thrust conflict between the Chan- 
cellor and Mr Benn, who drew the attention of the House 
to an earlier Sir John Simon who was wont to deliver 
himself of pamphlets on the justice and expediency of 
free trade. Apart from this sparkling episode, which 
even kept the Chancellor from a well earned cup of tea, 
the debate was dull, and not even a proposal to exempt 
“ living ’’ entertainments from duty—which was rejected 
—could brighten the proceedings. 


* * * 


Industrial News.—Thisweek has witnessed a number 
of encouraging industrial developments. The employment 
returns in June reveal further substantial progress in 
industrial activity during the past month. Moreover, 
the increase in activity on the cajvital market reflects 
some return of confidence, which had been seriously 
impaired by N.D.C. No. 1, the gold scares and political 
developments in Europe. The rise in stock exchange and 
commodity prices is further evidence of this. The iron 
and steel industry has been in the news this week. On 
Wednesday the import duty on a number of semi- 
finished and finished iron and steel products was reduced 
to 12} per cent. ad valorem. The new level of duties will 
remain in force until the end of March, 1938. On the 
same day the Import Duties Advisory Committee’s 
report on the iron and steel industry, examined in an 
article on page 61, was published. Demand for steel 
remains as strong as ever, but supplies are gradually 
Increasing. The output of coal has shown a seasonal 
decline in recent weeks, but remains about 13 per cent. 
above last year’s level. Welsh trade with France, how- 
ever, has suffered temporary dislocation as a result of 
devaluation. As our Manchester correspondent indicates 
on page 109, new business in cotton goods has not yet 
recovered from the recent decline, partly owing to the 

ward trend of raw cotton prices. Last, but not 
least, is Mr Chamberlain’s announcement on Wednesday 
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of the appointment of a Royal Commission, under the 
chairmanship of the Right Hon. Sir Montague Barlow, 
to inquire, among other things, into the causes which 
have influenced the present geographical distribution 
of the industrial population of Great Britain and the 
probable direction of any change in that distribution in 
the future. In general, prospects for most branches of 
activity continue promising. 


* * * 


Shipping Freights Still Rising. — Despite the 
severe recession in the prices of primary products 
entering international trade, freight rates showed a 
further increase in the past month. According to the 
index of the League of Nations, the volume of world 
trade has practically recovered to the pre-depression 
level. And, since the world’s shipping capacity is still 
smaller than in 1927, the rise of freight rates above the 
level of eight years ago is scarcely surprising. The extent 
of the advance in freight rates is shown graphically 
below : — 
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Average, | June, March, April, May, | June, 
1913 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
| 

European waters ... 110-0 93-3 150-4 157-9 174-8 186-8 
North America ...... 113-1 89-6 117-1 121-0 123-1 120-7 
South America ...... 123-4 92-1 119-3 145-6 149-9 151-4 
EEN innvetiusuitnn aban 106-3 91-2 151-4 147-7 152-7 158-4 
Far East and Pacific 117+4 84-7 143-3 162-0 159°1 159-3 
Australia ............ 127-9 92-6 145-1 167-7 169°+7 165-5 
Fetal: ...iiack.ct 116-3 90-6 137-8 150-3 154-9 157-0 
1913 = 100 ... | 100-0 77-8 | 118-4 | 1292 | 133-1 | 134-9 








Movements of rates on the principal trade routes were 
somewhat irregular in June: — 




















Indes Ine. or Index Inc. or 

No. -} a No pC. 

, Points - Points 

Home trade ............ 1 +11-3 | South America :— 

Bay—outwards ...... 242 +22-0 Outwards ............ 103-9 | + 4-6 
Bay—homewards...... 251-6 | +16-1 Homewards ......... 198:9 | — 1-6 
Mediterranean : — India—outwards ... | 151-6 | +12-7 
Outwards ............ 172-6 | +11-0 | India—homewards... | 165-3 | — 1-3 
Homewards ......... 161-9 | + 4-7 | Far East, etc. ......... 159-3 | + 0-2 
America ...... 120-7 | — 2-4 | Australia ............... 165-5 | — 4-2 

















Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada 


Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company) 
Sums assured by new, paid-for Life Assurance 
policies issued during 1936 in Great Britain and 
Tr exceeded 
£5,000,000 


Total Assurances in force at November 15th, 1936, 
in Great Britain and Ireland 


£71,000,000 


H. O. LEACH (General Manager) 
2, 3 & 4 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 
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As there are indications that the recession in the 
prices of primary products has run its course, and that 
business activity in the majority of countries will con- 
tinue to expand, shipping prospects for the second half 
of the current year are encouraging. 


* * * 


Steel Scrap Supplies.—The urgent need to enlarge 
raw material supplies for the British steel industry has 
led the Iron and Steel Federation to launch a national 
appeal to the public to deliver all available quantities 
of steel scrap through the existing channels. This 
measure is a continuation of the agreement between the 
Federation and the scrap merchants, concluded last 
February, the benefits of which are already discernible. 
Considerable stocks have been released and supplies 
of domestic scrap to consumers have substantially 
increased. Moreover, exports of scrap have recently 
diminished and imports have considerably increased, 
the latter as a result of the activity of the International 
Scrap Convention established in March between the 
principal scrap-consuming countries. The following 
figures give an outline of the development of the con- 
sumption of, trade in, and prices of scrap, in Great 
Britain during recent years: — 

1929 1935 

Consumption for steelmaking, ‘000 tons 4,968 5,850 

Consumption per ton of steel made, cwts. 10-31 10-80 

Imports, 000 tons 68 438 

Exports, ‘000 tons 424 

Net imports, ‘000 tons 

Apparent domestic supply, 000 tons+ ... 5,324 

Average price on the North-East Coast... 64/- 

Average price of imports 64/- 

* Net exports. 


1936 


+ Without allowance for movements in stocks. 


The peculiar conditions of the scrap market, where 
supplies are quite uncontrollable and subject to abnormal 
and sometimes accidental factors, do not permit strict 
coutrol or an increase in supplies when desired, as do 
those in other raw material markets. As to the future 
trend of scrap supplies, a certain increase is to be ex- 
pected in view of the increasing tendency towards 
technical modernisation of industry and towards more 
rapid obsolescence. On the other hand, measures for the 
preservation of steel work and other economies in the 
use of steel will tend to reduce supplies of scrap. 


* * * 


Germany’s Economic Drive.—The series of purely 
bilateral barter and compensation agreements concluded 
between Germany and the Eastern and South-eastern 
European countries during the depression has made 
those countries dependent on Germany’s own destinies. 
Now that rising world prices and demand offer these 
countries better markets and free foreign currencies, 
they find they are tied to the German demand for oil- 
seeds and specially required products, to whose pro- 
duction they were forced to turn over in the depression 
at Dr Schacht’s or Herr von Papen’s behests. Between 
1933 and the end of 1936 German exports to Poland, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Bulgaria, Greece, Hungary 
and Roumania together rose from Rm. 231 millions to 
Rm. 484 millions ; and in the first quarter of this year, 
compared with that of last, these exports have risen 
in Reichsmarks by a further 20 per cent. German im- 
ports from this grow of countries between 1933 and 
1936 rose from Rm. 108 millions to Rm. 501 millions. 
Thus the volume of Jugoslavia’s trade with Germany 
rose in the same period by 250 per cent., while her 
imports from Austria, for example, fell by 7 per cent. 
Germany took 26.2 per cent. of Bulgaria’s exports in 
1930, but in the first quarter of this year her share 
amounted to 69 per cent. Her share in Bulgaria’s imports 
was 23.3 per cent. in 1930, and in the first quarter of 
this year was 68 per cent. 

* * * 


_ Such are the results of Germany’s insistence on buy- 
ing from these countries products which Germany alone 
in reg needs, e.g. soya beans from Roumania, Bul- 
garia, tiungary, instead of the normal imports of wheat, 
tobacco, maize, etc.; or cotton from Turkey instead of 
tobacco. Turkey in 1932 exported only 9,142,000 metric 
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tons of cotton, valued at £12,740,000. In 1936, it was 
up to 22,785,000 tons, valued at £T9,480,000, anq 
a 6,650,000 worth of it eee to eee instead of 
American, Egyptian or Indian cotton. This Turkish 
cotton ual cae with difficulty be sold elsewhere: 
and—like the Hungarian, Bulgarian, Greek, Roumanian 
and Jugoslav deliveries of special products for German 
—it has not yet been fully ea for through the clearing 
or compensation accounts. taly is now buying more from 
Turkey. But the painful realisation is rapidly growing in 
all these small client-States of Germany that the links 
forged with the German economic system during the 
depression have now become fetters which, in many 
cases, prevent them from deriving the full benefits of 
the increase in prices and demand in the world’s markets 
for free exchange. This realisation has already made 
them shy of the Rome-Berlin axis—as, if report is true, 
Baron von Neurath recently discovered in Belgrade, 
Sofia and Budapest. 


* * * 


Employment Moves Ahead Again.—The lull in 
the expansion of employment which was shown in the 
Ministry of Labour’s estimates for May 24th is proved 
to have been temporary by the figures for June 21st. On 
that date the number of insured persons aged 16-64 at 
work was about 11,517,000, which was 130,000 more 
than the month before, and 584,000 more than on 
June 22nd, 1936. At the same time, the number of un- 
employed has fallen by 346,078 since a year ago, and 
by 94,732 since last month, to 1,356,598. The main 
changes in particular industries are shown in the follow- 
ing table. The percentages now given for the first time 
in the last two columns are necessarily somewhat rough. 
Figures for the insured population employed in each in- 
dustry are only available for every July, and the 
percentage is calculated on those figures. Thus, the per- 
centages are too high for expanding, and too low for 
declining, industries. Furthermore, the totals are only 
fully available for Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
together, and the unemployment figures used in the table 
relate only to Great Britain, since the aggregate figures 
are not published before the middle of the month. Con- 
sequently, the percentages ‘are somewhat hybrid. In 
every case in which it has been possible to check, how- 
ever, the error is extremely small. 


UNEMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


Number in thousands Percentage 


Change 
June 22, | May 24, | June 21, | June 21,) since 
1936 1937 1937 1937 Jue &. 


Industrial Group 
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The detailed figures confirm the good impression left 
by the aggregates. Apart from the. coal-mining industry, 
where the temporary stoppage of about 27,000 men due 
to an annual demonstration of the Yorkshire Mine 
Workers’ Association more than accounts for the recorded 
increase in unemployment, only in tailoring did employ- 
ment decline, and there the fall was wholly seasonal. The 
different districts have shared the new employment fairly 
equally. Scotland and North-Western England have done 
best, and the Midlands and North-Eastern England 
worst, but the other five areas have each gai round 
about 10,000. Classified by industries, the distributive 
building and footwear trades have taken on the greatest 
numbers of new men, as would be expected, but textiles 
and the heavy industries all come fairly high in the list. 


There is thus no sign that industrial expansion is coming 
to an end. 
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Czechoslovakia’s German Problem 


Professor Arnold J . Toynbee, well known as historian and author of the annual Surveys of International Affairs published 
by the Royal Institute of International Affairs, has just returned from an extensive tour of Central E oh He has 
communicated to us the following views, formed after a special study of some of the factors and influences which make 


INTRODUCTION 


In a recent visit to Central Europe, the writer con- 
centrated upon the problem of the German minority 
in Czechoslovakia, because this seems to him to be at 
present the most difficult and dangerous of all the 
Central European problems that he has come across. 
Its difficulties and dangers are manifold: there is the 
temper and policy of the Third Reich, which marches 
with the German districts of Czechoslovakia on three 
flanks. There is the economic distress in these districts. 
And in the third place there is the temper and policy 
of the Czechs. These three factors are acting all the time 
upon one another. 

In laying emphasis, as he has done, on the third of 
these factors, the writer has not forgotten that the 
action of the Czechs is only one of several elements in 
the problem, and that there are other elements which 
are outside the Czechs’ control—for instance, the 
two potent influences of the world economic crisis and 
of the rise of the National-Socialist Movement in 
Germany. The Czechs are the victims of circumstances 
as well as of themselves, and it is not at all difficult 
to point to neighbouring countries whose record, in the 
treatment of minorities, has been not so good, but which 
have been placed by fortune in a position to behave 
badly with comparative impunity. This privilege (if it 
be one) has been denied to the Czechs. For them—as 
their leading statesmen clearly see and frankly admit 
—a thorough and speedy solution of their minorities’ 
problem is an urgent necessity of State. 

This Czech necessity is at the same time a British 
interest ; for a satisfactory solution of the minorities’ 
problem would appear to be an indispensable condition 
for the maintenance of the independence and integrity 
of Czechoslovakia ; and if Czechoslovakia were to dis- 
appear from the map, that would mean a change in the 
European balance of power which might end in putting 
Great Britain at Germany’s mercy. Any foreign observer 
who wishes to see Czechoslovakia preserved and fortified 
must will the means to this end and must therefore wish 
to see the minorities’ problem in Czechoslovakia solved, 
before it is too late, by Czech statesmanship. 


THE BURDEN OF THE CZECHS 


EVEN a short visit to Czechoslovakia is enough to make 
one aware that the Czechs to-day are labouring under 
a staggering burden. The political and strategic side of 
this burden is, of course, the most conspicuous. The 
Czechs’ neighbours do not love them; their friends and 
backers are far off; their country has a curious shape 
which would make it difficult to defend against a host 
of potential adversaries who might one day perhaps 
join forces in order to deliver a concerted attack upon 
the object of their common hostility. The Czechs have 
a German and a Hungarian and a Polish problem on 
their hands; but the German problem overshadows the 
rest. The Polish minority in Czechoslovakia is, after 
all, a small affair, and the Czecho-Polish quarrel that 
Tages round it is vivacious rather than deep. The Mag- 
yars’ grievance against Czechoslovakia is a good deal 
more serious, but it is now in a fair way to a mutual 
solution, Czechoslovakia’s Hungarian problem is being 
put into the shade by a German problem which looms 
up ever larger and more menacing. 

It is menacing for a number of different reasons. In 


Czechoslovakia’s German problem so vexatious in an already distraught Continent. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND HER NEIGHBOURS 





Russia, or Ruthenia. 





the first place, the German minority in Czechoslovakia 
is by far the largest numerically. In the second 
place, this German element in Czechoslovakia mainly 
consists of an old industrial population which has lost 
its links with the countryside. It has therefore. been 
more heavily hit than the younger Czech industrial 
population by the impact of the world economic crisis. 
Whereas the Magyar peasantry who have been annexed 
to Czechoslovakia are said to have benefited economic- 
ally by the Czechoslovakian Agrarian legislation, the 
German peasantry do not seemto have shared in 
the windfall, while the German industrial population 
in Moravia and Bohemia have fallen into dire economic 
distress. The origins of this distress can for the 
most part be traced to economic causes for which 
neither the Czech Government nor the Czech people 
are responsible. The catastrophic slump in the Siideten- 
land is not the Czechs’ fault, but their misfortune. When 
we remind ourselves, in the third place, that this 
numerous and unhappy German population in Czecho- 
slovakia has for its kinsfolk and neighbours not the eight 
or nine million people of post-war Hungary, but the sixty 
or seventy million people of the Third German Reich 
which flanks Bohemia on three sides, we may begin to 
see the Czechs’ German problem in its full magnitude. 
But it must be always remembered that this ‘‘ German ”’ 
population is really Austrian, and only “‘ German ”’ by 
adoption, as the Nazis have adopted the Austrians them- 
selves. 

The districts mainly inhabited by the Siidetenlander 
vary in racial composition, and are only roughly indi- 
cated by the hatching on the map on page 72. In twelve 
districts within the area, indeed, Czechs are in the 
majority. Moreover, as the figures on page 72 show, as 
many as 305,200 Czechs live in the German region 
of Bohemia alone; and either these, or the 730,000 
Germans who live outside the main German-speaking 
region, would form big minorities under any system of 
cultural autonomy. This, however, only exemplifies the 
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difficulty of the task facing both the Germans and the 
Czechs; it does not render its achievement unnecessary 
or impossible. 

The actual temper of the Czechs is easy to ap rehend 
and by the same token difficult to modify, or it is 
mainly the inevitable product of the Czechs historical 
experience. For the last three centuries the Czech people 
have been living as under-dogs; they have acquired the 
under-dog’s characteristic virtues and vices; and these 
are as palpable as ever to-day. A habit of mind that has 
been inculcated by the experience of many oppressed 
generations cannot be erased miraculously overnight by 
a simple change of external circumstances. : 

This in itself is awkward, for the under-dog mentality 
is not the right one for a ruling people. Under-dog finds 
it an almost insuperable difficulty to forgive and forget, 
whereas the secret of playing the part of a ruling race 
is to have a sublime consciousness of effortless superi- 
ority — a conceit of oneself which makes one forget 
injuries and ignore provocations. This quality—which 
the English have to an almost odious degree—is per- 
haps no merit, but it is certainly a notable convenience 
if the task that lies to one’s hand is to manage other 

le. 

When you talk to a Czech about the minorities prob- 
lem in Czechoslovakia, he is apt to begin by making 
the general statement that Czechoslovakia is a demo- 
cracy. And when you talk to a member of the German 
minority, you find that this Czech claim to be 
democratic is like a red rag to a bull. 

The truth is that even the most genuine and old- 
established democratic way of life is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to apply when you are dealing with a minority 
that does not want to live under your rule. We know 
very well that we ourselves were never able to apply 
our own British brand of democracy to our attempt 
to govern the Irish. And in Czechoslovakia to-day the 
methods by which the Czechs are keeping the upper 
hand over the Siidetendeutsch are not democratic. 

In their post-war intercourse with the Western peoples 
whom they so pathetically admire, the British infec- 
tion which the Czechs have caught is not ‘‘ effort- 
less superiority,’’ but ‘‘ British hypocrisy,’’ and they 
have taken it strong! Of all the burdens that the Czechs 
are carrying to-day, this vein of disingenuousness is per- 
haps the worst. 


THE SUDETENLAND 


As our car turned the corner of a hill, a weird line 
of little volcanic mountains came into view. ‘‘ And 
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German speaking 
Areas. 


here,’’ said my companion, ‘‘ we are crossing the line 
between Czech and German country; and when we are 
past those little mountains we shall see the Erzgebirge. 
We oughtn’t to be able to see it, for the whole basin, in 
between, ought to be filled with a fog of factory-chimney 
smoke—the thick smoke from our brown coal. But to-day 
you will see the Erzgebirge, I am afraid, for most of 
the factories are idle.’’ It was only too true. 

How can I give a British reader who has never 
been on the spot some notion of the Siidetenland 
problem? 

Take South Wales and make the industrial basis of 
its life still more precarious than it is. For one half of 
the coal industry substitute a number of ingenious 
minor trades—lace making, glove making, porcelain 
manufacture, glass manufacture, straw plaiting and 
basket work—which are dependent on a wide foreign 
market that is being raided by the Japanese. Put this 
constitutionally enfeebled South Wales into the world 
economic crisis—expose it to the full blast of the crisis 
for year after year. And then imagine that, instead of 
there being the resources of the whole of the United 
Kingdom to back it, the United Kingdom has been 
repartitioned into the primeval heptarchy, and that 
your distressed South Wales hangs like a millstone round 
the neck of a west-country successor-state called 


Ee 


POPULATION 
(Official Estimate, 1936: 15,184,036) 

Total 1930 Census: 14,729,536 
Czechoslovaks 9,688,770 or 66-91%, 
RING satin « sted delle 05nd db KE Nekd <ccdiine «++. 3,231,688 or 22-32%, 
Magyars 691,923 or 4-78% 
Ruthenians, Ukrainians 549,169 or 3-79% 
81,737 or 0-57%, 

Distribution of German Minority 

West Bohemia North Moravia 

(Bavarian Frontier (Silesian Frontier)... 325,000 
and part of Saxon (Part of Silesian 
Frontier) Frontier) 
North Bohemia South Bohemia 
(Prussian Frontier) 808,000 |! South Moravia 
German Enclaves in Czech districts: 670,000 
Of whom e.g. 147,501 in Slovakia 
51,000 in Moravian Trebova 
13,249 in Carpathian Ruthenia 
Czech Enclaves in German districts 


In the German districts of Bohemia there are 305,200 Czechs. 
in the German districts of Moravia there are 365,852 Czechs, 


OCCUPATIONS 
1930 Census 
Employed in Public 
Services and Army 
583,746 
141,000 


Employed in Industry 
and Trad : 


Czechs and Slovaks 
Germans 


EDUCATION 


(i) Primary schools: October, 1935. 
Total number 15,257 with 45,565 classes and 1,799,004 pupils. 
Average number per class, 40. 


Average number of pupils in each class by nationality 
1934 1935 
40-3 39-1 
49-9 47°0 
37°5 36-5 
51-1 49-2 
37-4. 35-5 
50-8 45-3 


(ii) Upper-elementary schools: October, 1935. 


Total number 1,937 with 11,139 classes and 449,061 pupils. 
Average number per class, 40-3, 


Average number of pupils in each class by nationality 


(iii) Secondary Schools: 1934-35. 
Total number 284, with 3,433 classes and 125,564 pupils. 
Average number per class, 36-6. 


Schools by language of instruction : 1931-32. 


Total : 290. Czech ,199; : r, 
PH 99; Germam,91; Ruthenian 8; Magya 
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Mercio-Wessexia which is bounded by a line drawn from 
Chester to Southampton. But, to make this imagi 
British parallel realistic, you must go on to imagine 
things that are more een British minds to con- 
ceive. You must imagine t the English-speaking 
majority of the population of your Mercio-Wessexia 
have a fixed idea that the presence of the Welsh-speaking 
minority is a menace to the security of their own new- 
born state. 

With this idea deeply fixed in their minds, the Mercio- 
Wessexians have been taking measures which in their 
eyes are merely natural precautions, but which can only 
be regarded as a campaign of aggression when one looks 
at the situation from a Welsh—or even from a neutral 
—standpoint. The Mercio-Wessexian Government have 
been ‘‘ grouting ’’ Wales with English officials—from 
postmen and railway pointsmen upwards—and leaven- 
ing it with English-teaching schools. And now (at least, 
so the Welsh honestly believe) the Anglicisers are actually 
taking advantage of the economic distress in Wales 
(which did not, of course, originate in any fault of theirs) 
in order to intensify their political ‘‘ offensive defen- 
sive.’ Here is a mother of a Welsh-speaking family 
drawing a dole that cannot keep body and soul together, 
or else doing sweated labour for wages that amount to 
no more than the dole itself. How is she to feed and 
clothe her children? If she sends them to the old Welsh 
school, her problem is unsolved; but if she sends them to 
this brand-new English school that has been planted 
in the village the child will get soup and shoes as well 
as English book-learning. And here is a Welsh mine or 
factory which is on its beam-ends. It applies for a loan 
to a Mercio-Wessexian bank, and is informed that it 
will be given accommodation on condition that it dis- 
charges 20 to 30 per cent. of its present Welsh labour 
force and takes on, instead, a contingent of English- 
speaking workmen who will be drafted in from Shrop- 
shire or Dorset. Nor is this the worst. For the Mercio- 
Wessexian police force in Wales is recruited entirely 
from the dominant nationality. 

But do not let your imagination flag; for you have 
also to imagine that this nightmare Wales is bounded 
on three sides, not by the “‘ salt estranging sea,’’ but by 
a great Welsh Reich as large as the United States. While 
the little Welshman on one side of the frontier is having 
his arm twisted by the Mercio-Wessexian powers that 
be, a great Welsh nation, now armed to the teeth, is 
looking over the fence. 


THE HEART OF THE PROBLEM 


Tue Czechs pursue their policy of Czechisation and there- 
by antagonise the Germans on both sides of the frontier; 
the Germans resent and resist, and this drives the Czechs, 
out of fear, into still more drastic precautionary 
measures in Czechisation. So the vicious circle remains 
closed, and the current of hatred runs round and round 
its full circuit. 

_ The sheer economic distress is harrowing enough in 
itself. The Siidetenland has always been sensitive to 
economic depressions—even in the old days when its 
industries had the world market, as well as the market 
of the whole Danubian Monarchy, to rely upon (and the 
Monarchy alone was a market of fifty million potential 
purchasers). 

But this extreme economic distress, which may be 
traced in the main to impersonal economic causes, is 
not the worst feature in the situation. The worst thing 
is the interaction between economic distress and political 
strife. This German minority in Czechoslovakia feels 
all the time, in its dire extremity, that it is not cared 
for, not wanted; that the Czech majority on the whole 
would far rather that the German minority were not 
there; that the Czechs are taking systematic steps to 
Czechise the Germans or else push them to the wall; 
and that, in pursuit of this policy, they are taking 
advantage on the one hand of the economic crisis and 
on the other hand of the new legislation for the defence 
ot ee the menace—and it is genuine 
tom the Germans of the Reich. 
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CZECHS AND GERMANS 


Wut are the prospects for a reconciliation between the 
Czech and German communities in Czechoslovakia? 
Are the omens favourable? It depends where you 
take your stand. If you talk #éte-a-téte with Dr Benes 
and then do the same with Herr Henlein, you come 
away with the impression that the gulf can be bridged. 
But immediately you are confronted with the question 
how far either statesman is really master in his own 
house. President Benes—with his wide vision and acute 
understanding of all that is at stake—no doubt sincerely 
desires to find a genuine solution for the minorities 
problem; and Herr Henlein is no doubt equally sincere 
in wishing to secure tolerable conditions of existence 
for his own people within the framework of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, without changing the existing frontiers 
or setting up a state within the state. If the two states- 
men could one day meet téte-d-téte together, as I met 
each of them in turn, they could probably solve the 
question between them. But could either afford to meet 
the other? And, if they did meet, could they act as 
plenipotentiaries? When the Czechs refuse to negotiate 
with Herr Henlein, they excuse this undemocratic line 
of policy on the ground that Herr Henlein is the prisoner 
of his own extremists, and that these Siidetendeutsch 
die-hards take their orders from Berlin. Conversely, the 
Czechoslovakian Germans express scepticism about 
President BeneS’s ability to deliver the goods that he 
has promised them. He is a prisoner, they declare, of 
the Czech Agrarian Party, which holds the key posi- 
tions in the Government offices at Prague and in the 
Government services throughout the country. 

President Bene has, indeed, to reckon with a force 
that is still more potent than the Czech Agrarian Party 
machine. In striving to make life tolerable for the 
German minority in Czechoslovakia, the President is 
‘“‘up against ’’’ the nationalism of the most powerful 
section of his own resolute people. Here you see a 
people who are well aware that at any moment they 
may find themselves again engaged in a struggle for 
existence, and who will not yield, or even flinch, if 
the catastrophe comes. If they are crushed, they will 
get to their feet again sooner or later, as they have 
done in the past. Czech-meat would be as indigestible 
a fare for Berlin as it once proved to be for Vienna; 
and it is not even likely that Germany, if she did attack 
Czechoslovakia, would have the chance of killing and 
devouring her prey at leisure. The Czechs are ready, 
well-equipped, determined. They have had time to 
prepare efficiently. And highly technical modern war- 
fare favours the defence. The clash between Prussian 
and Czech would be so shattering a shock that it would 
bring down the whole European house. 

The mere fact that one can talk of Czechs and Prus- 
sians in the same breath shows that the Czechs do not 
make the impression of being a small nation, like the 
Danes, or even the Swiss. What one feels here is 
numbers, power and drive. Quantitatively, of course—- 
and .over a long campaign, which would damage 
Germany as much as Czechoslovakia—the force of the 
Czechoslovak Republic is no match for that of the 
Third Reich. Qualitatively, however, it is a force of 
the same kind. 

But is not the political life of the Czechs democratic 
and not authoritarian? And how can Czech democracy 
and German Fascism be treated as in any way compar- 
able? The answer depends on the extension that one gives 
to the meaning of the term democracy. The Spartans, 
for example, were a thoroughly democratic community 
in their own domestic life. The Spartan electorate had 
the whip hand over the Spartan Government. Yet the 
Spartans did not look like democrats in the eyes of the 
non-Spartan populations over whom they ruled. The 
Czech nation is unquestionably a democracy in that 
Spartan sense; but it does not necessarily follow that the 
benefits of democracy are shared, under a Czech regime, 
by the non-Czech populations of Czechoslovakia. It is 
even conceivable that the very genuineness of the demo- 
cracy of the Czech people itself is one of the obstacles 
to the extension of the benefits of democracy to their 
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non-Czech fellow-citizens. This is easier to understand 
when the Czechs hear the tenets of totalitarianism 
preached by some of Henlein’s followers. The laws on the 
statute book of the Republic may make every provision 
that is needed for giving the minorities a tolerable life; 
and the Government of the Republic may be anxious to 
go beyond the letter of the law in this direction. But 
suppose that an implacable nationalism is the breath 
of life—the veritable religion—of this democratic Czech 
people. Herr Hitler can command his Reichsdeutsch 
followers to shake hands with the Poles; President 
Bene$ and Prime Minister HodZa can only exhort their 
Czech and Slovak constituents to show mercy. 

And what of the German minority? The Czechs are 
still pinning their faith to the three so-called ‘‘ Activist °’ 
German parties—the Social Democrats, Christian Socials 
and Agrarians. These German “‘ Activists ’’ have been 
co-operating politically with the Czechs since 1926. They 
are now represented in Dr HodZa’s present coalition 
government; and the Czechs’ policy is to make to the 
“* Activists ’’ any concessions that they may be disposed 
to make to the German minority, and, for the rest to 
wait till the Hitler-Henlein cloud rolls by. 

But will it roll by? And will the ‘‘ Activists ’’ ever 
recapture a majority of the Czechoslovakian German 
votes? The ‘‘ Activists ’’ can so plausibly be held up 
to odium as traitors to their own people that their politi- 
cal position would be delicate enough. Prosperity is 
weakening Herr Henlein’s hold on the Czech Germans; 
the Czech Government have spent more in the German 
districts than elsewhere to achieve the present striking 
increase in employment; but his movement, even if a 
minority, will remain large and troublesome. 

Is it within the power of Herr Henlein and President 
BeneS to bring this solid Siidetendeutschtum and equally 
solid Czechdom together, supposing that one day the 
will to appeasement were to arise on both sides simulta- 
neously? The task is almost desperately hard, and it 
will not be made easier by provocation. But a refusal to 
try, or a failure to succeed, are likely to have appalling 
consequences. Bohemia, where these two solid national 
phalanxes now collide, is the veritable heart of 
Europe. 


THE FUTURE OF CENTRAL EUROPE 


Any Western observer who visits Central Europe 
to-day will discover before long that, beneath the 
surface, all is not well; and in the nineteenth year after 
the Armistice this obstinately persistent fact is more 
significant than it was fifteen years ago. If Central Europe 
is still distraught and miserable, that can only mean 
one thing to-day. It must mean that there is some radical 
defect in the peace settlement. 

What are the alternative kinds of settlement that 
can be discerned on the horizon? We may classify the 
alternatives according to the réle for which Germany is 
cast in each of them. At one extreme lies a “ solution 
Barthou "’ which would exclude Germany from playing 
any part at all in Central Europe ; at the other extreme 
lies a Naunmannsche Lésung which would make the 
task of reorganising Central Europe a monopoly of the 
Third Reich. Fortunately, however, these two extremes 
are not the only possibilities ; for it is hard to believe 
that either of them could be applied without precipitating 
a catastrophe which would not be confined within the 
bounds of Central Europe itself, but would engulf the 
whole continent, including its British annex. 

What would happen if we were to try to construct 
a Central Europe in which Germany had no part or 
lot? In the first place, this would be an economic tour 
de force, for it is hardly possible to conceive of a 
balanced and thriving Central European economy being 
re-established without the participation of the Reich. 
Secondly, Germany would deem it an hostile act. 

Equally perilous. would be a settlement imposed on 
Central E by Germany alone, to the exclusion 
of the other European Powers. For one thing, such a 
solution would be vitiated by what was perhaps the 
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fundamental fault of the settlement of 1919-21. |j 
would right one set of local wrongs only to create another, 
The broad territories that lie between the present 
frontiers of the Third German Reich and of the Soviet 
Union are sown thick with German minorities—from the 
} millions of Siidetendeutsch in Czechoslovakia, whose 
homelands actually march with the frontiers of the 
Reich, right away to Estonia and Transylvania and 
Bessarabia. At present, these minorities are all of them 
subject to the ruling elements in the post-war successor- 
states of the pre-war Habsburg and Romanov and 
Hohenzollern Empires ; and most of them have some- 
thing to complain of under this post-war regime. But it 
would be no remedy simply to make the players ex- 
change their réles without re-casting the play ; and it is 
to be feared that a mere exchange of réles would be the 
sole result of a Naumannsche Lésung of the Central 
European problem. If Central Europe were to be re- 
organised by the imposition of Germany’s hegemony 
the German minorities in partibus would be exalted 
from the rank of second-class citizens to the rank of 
privileged garrisons and outposts of the great German 
Empire which would now be casting its shadow over the 
basins of the Danube and the Vistula. 


The best solution would be one which neither gives 
Germany a monopoly nor shuts her out, The problem 
concerns in the first place the Central European countries 
themselves, and in the second place all the great Powers 
of Europe, from Russia to Great Britain inclusive. But 
if we go on to consider what the respective contributions 
of the several great Powers should be, we shall have to 
take account of a number of practical factors—geogra- 
phical, historical and psychological—and as soon as we 
do bring these factors into account, we shall see that the 
great Powers’ contributions to a séttlement of the Central 
European problem can hardly be all exactly similar or 
exactly equal to one another, Take the case of Great 
Bnitain first. Our British inclination, situation and tra- 
dition will work together to deter us from doing more 
in Central Europe than the minimum that may be 
necessary in order to preserve the European balance of 
power. On the other hand, history, geography and desire 
will combine to make Germany throw herself eagerly 
into the Central European problem. 

The European statesmen have to find a solution 
which will give Germany as large an economic scope 
in Central Europe as may be compatible with the main- 
tenance of the political independence and integrity of 
Germany’s eastern neighbours. Economically, both 
parties would stand to benefit by co-operation between 
the Central European countries and Germany. The deli- 
cate point is to make sure that economic penetration 
does not bring political hegemony in its train. And it 
is on this account that the other Great Powers of Europe 
ought to be parties to the settlement in the rdle of 
guarantors of the political status quo. 

Great Britain cannot refuse to concern herself in 
the solution of the Central European problem. The 
first reason is that our very aloofness is a guarantee of 
our impartiality ; and, without the icipation of at 
least one recognisedly impartial Great Power, this 
delicate settlement could scarcely be achieved. But there 
is also a second: reason which touches our own vital 
interests. If we close our eyes to the problem of Central 
Europe and let things drift there, then there may come 
a day when Germany will stake her existence on an 
attempt to take the law into her own hands and to solve 
the Central European problem in exclusively German 
terms. If we allow that day to overtake us, we shall find 
ourselves in a horrible dilemma. We shall either have to 
stand aside and let Germany create for herself a position 
in Central Europe which will ultimately give her the 
whip-hand over ourselves, or else we shall have to g0 
to war with Germany to save the balance of power. 

Great Britain’s duty and interest are to work with all 
her might with those—whether in Central Europe of 
not—who are striving to obtain a peaceful and @ 
moderate solution of the Central European problem. 
Now is the time to act. To-day the Central European 
auspices are more favourable than for years past. To- 
morrow it may be too late. 
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Overseas Correspondence 





From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Business Stability 


New Yorx, June 29.—The level of business activity 
in May was virtually unchanged from April. With 
seasonal adjustment, most of the Federal Reserve indices 
were identical with the figures of the previous month: — 


FEDERAL RESERVE Boarp INDICES 
(1923-25 = 100. Adjusted for Seasonal) 


May, April, May, 

1936 1937 1937 
Industrial production (total)... 101 118 118 
Manufactures ........5...e0000s 101 118 118 
ER ia sivas vndeiasvapereencens se 102 115 116 
Construction contracts (total) 46 53 53 
Residential ..........00seeeeeees 32 44 44 
ADD CERNE nb ndiistes .destices 57 61 61 

Factory employment ............ 89-8 101-6 102-1 

Factory payrolls ................+. 80-8 104-9 105-1 
Freight car loadings ............ 72 84 80 
Department store sales ......... 87 93 93 


A moderate decline can be anticipated in the business 
index for June, although the figures will not be available 
for some weeks. Steel output has declined a little under 
the influence of strikes, and has been about 75 per cent. 
of capacity during recent weeks compared with go per 
cent. during most of May. The total, however, is not 
expected to be markedly lower than last month’s. 

The relative steadiness of the business indices, which 
has now lasted for seven months, has not extended to 
other economic factors. Commodity prices, after being 
fairly steady during January and February, rose sharply, 
and then declined rapidly. Moody’s index of sensitive 
commodities rose about 10 per cent. to 228 from mid- 
February to early April, then fell to the year’s lowest 
point of 198 on June r4th, and has since hovered slightly 
above that figure. The wholesale price index of the 
Bureau of Labour, which is much broader and more 
slow moving, rose from 84.7 at the end of the year to 
88.3 on April 3rd, and had fallen to 86.5 by June roth. 


Slump in Bonds 


High-grade corporate bond yields fell to 3.07 per cent. 
early in the year, rose to 3.48 per cent. in early April, 
and have fallen back to 3.30 per cent. Government bond 
yields declined to about 2} per cent., reacted to about 
2} per cent., and have now recovered about one-third of 
the loss. Medium and lower grade bonds have fallen 
almost steadily from their high prices of early in the 
year, and reached their lowest prices in the year this 
week, Short-term money rates became moderately firm 
in the spring, but are now declining again. Equity pnces 
have fallen about 15 per cent. in the average from the 
peak levels of the spring. In short, sharp reactions have 
occurred in commodities, equities and bonds, while busi- 
ness has remained stable. 

Some further decline in business, in addition to that 
seen in June, is expected by many analysts. Orders are 
reported to be falling off in some industries, and inven- 
tories are said to be rather large in some cases. Con- 
fidence and sentiment have been set back by the labour 
difficulties and by proposals for legislation at Washing- 
ton. The expansion of bank deposits has come to an 
nae halt during recent months after several years of 
rapid advance. Disequilibrium exists between industries : 
thus building is still very depressed, while machinery 
makers are extraordinarily active. The question is 
Whether the decline is to be moderate and short, or more 
Severe; the majority of opinion appears to hold to the 


former answer. But there is no certainty about develop- 
ments in the near future. 


Financing Activity 

_ The activity in investment goods, excluding building, 
is an important constituent in the volume of business 
maintained during the first half of 1937. Such activity 
requires long term financing. During the recovery thus 
far, Treasury deficit financing, with the proceeds being 
paid out to business, has largely fulfilled that function; 
it has been supplemented by the use of depreciation 
reserves, and to some extent, more recently, by bank 
loans, retained earnings and some new issues. But this 
did not last very long. 

This situation is now altered. Deficit financing has 
fallen to a low level. The new issue market, which 
showed signs of revival last year and in the early months 
of 1937, has been virtually dormant for some months 
since the flurry in bond prices. The tax on undistributed 
earnings militates against investment through this 
channel. Bank loans and depreciation reserves remain 
available, but it is doubtful whether they are or can be 
sufficient to finance the maintenance of current levels of 
investment goods activity. A bond market strong enough 
to absorb a substantial volume of new issues is badly 
needed, lest the economy suffer from anzmia. New 
domestic corporate bond issues, excluding refunding, 
during the first five months of this year totalled $337 
millions in this country, or about half those in the London 
market. 


Changes in Industry 


Industry has just been provided with figures by one 
of its own research organisations which raise some inter- 
esting labour questions. In manufacturing, it is calculated 
that output per man hour in April was 27.6 per cent. 
above the average for 1929, while labour cost per man 
hour was 17.7 per cent. more. Labour cost has been 
rising rapidly for several months, while output, though 
fluctuating, has shown little change. Labour cost per 
$100 of output is shown to be about the same as in 
1929. Total man hours in industry were shown to be 
81.6 per cent. of 1929, but employment was reported to 
be 97.6 per cent. and payrolls 96.1 per cent. Wholesale 
prices of finished products were 92.5 per cent. of the 
1929 level. No comment is offered by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, which compiled the 
figures, and the situation presumably varies widely from 
industry to industry. It is very difficult to interpret the 
figures, for they would seem to point to profits equal to 
or exceeding 1929 (assuming that material costs do not 
exceed that year, which they evidently do not) which 
have not in fact appeared. But they give strong support 
to contentions that a large advance has been made in 
technology. 
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France 


The New Franc 


Pars, July 8—-The Stock Exchange received the 
new “ Rb franc as calmly as public cpaion greeted the 
new Cabinet. After having slumped as low as 129, the 
franc has been stimulated by rumours that the financial 
authorities intend to establish it in the neighbourhood 
of 125 francs. Stocks were adjusted to the probable new 
level, with a certain margin to allow for the new taxes 
on companies which will shortly be announced. Public 
funds were bid up after the lowering of the rediscount 
rate of the Bank of France from 6 to 5 per cent. 


Two problems are now vital: will the Socialists loyally 
collaborate in voting the new taxes, and what will be the 
effects of the new devaluation and new taxes on prices ? 
M. Blum declared at Bordeaux that he was in agreement 
with M. Chautemps about the need for new taxes to 
put an end to fiscal fraud, so long as they were not 
imposed on necessities. It is rumoured that a series of 
decrees to provide 7,000 million francs from new taxa- 
tion will be issued before the opening of the Socialist 
National Congress at Marseilles on Saturday. 
M. Chautemps will also appeal to the trade unions for 
support and co-operation, The new taxes will probably 
be chosen in such a way that they will not involve M. 
Blum in too great embarrassment before the Congress. 


These taxes must not lead to an immediate ‘rise in 
prices, which would set up a “ vicious spiral ”’ of prices 
and wages, and imperil the ‘‘ floating franc.’’ M. Bonnet 
is aware of the danger; and the first decision of the 
Government was to issue a decree prohibiting a rise in 
wholesale and retail prices above the level of June 28th, 
with the exception of imported products—and even these 
are to be controlled. The Government knows that some 
rise in prices is inevitable, but M. Bonnet also knows 
that the new devaluation would be nullified by a sudden 
rise in wages, which M. Blum could not resist, if prices 
rose very sharply. M. Blum also declared in Bordeaux 
that the first care of the Government would be to prevent 
prices from following the movements of the franc. 


International Implications 
The new Cabinet and the new depreciation of the franc 
were received, not only with calm, but also with 
scepticism. This has been lessened by the lowering of the 
Bank rate, which was accompanied by rumours of an 
important change at the head of the Bank of France, 
and the launching of a scheme to reorganise credit and 
of an “ open market ” policy. The Rentes then advanced 
by 3 points, as the following table shows :— 
Lowest, Reopening of the 
1937 Stock Exchange 
(June 8th) (July 2nd) 
59-85 70-75 
69-25 71-35 


(July 7th) 
73 


4 percent. 1918 
4} per cent. 1932 “A” 73-80 75-90 
4% per cent. 1937 (with 

guarantee ofexchange) 90 98-60 99 


This movement was also aided by better news about 
affairs in Spain and by the statements of M. Van Zeeland 
on his return from Washington. Indeed, the Stock 
Exchange considers that the new French experiment has 
radically altered the situation and may open the way to 
new hopes, if it is made part of a widespread international 
move towards peace and prosperity. The fear persists that 
unless this happens, the efforts of MM. Chautemps and 
Bonnet will be checked after a few months by rising 
prices and social complications, followed by a return of 
the old political constellation with coercive measures. 

Meanwhile hopes and fears are concentrated upon 
three problems. Will the new Government be able to 
pursue a policy sufficiently tactful to retain the support 
of the Left without again alienating investors and busi- 
ness men? Can the major task of balancing the Budget 
be successfully effected without undue prejudice to the 
new social and political structure of France? And will 


the international diplomatic crisis be ended without any 
real threat of war? | 
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Holland 


Extremists Beaten at the Polls 


Amsterpam, June 26.—— The past month has been 
of great political significance. In the elections for 
the Lower Chamber of Parliament the right-wing parties 
again secured a majority in the House, and the extremist 
elements, the National-Socialists (Fascists) and the 
Communists suffered a crushing defeat. Of 100 seats 
in the Lower Chamber, only four were captured by the 
National-Socialists, and they failed to retain even 50 per 
cent. of the number of votes recorded in their favour 
at the provincial elections two years ago. Dr Colijn 
has now been invited to form the new Cabinet. Although 
the Ministers have not yet been made known, indications 
are that a Cabinet of the right-wing parties will be 
formed. : 

These political events have tended to divert attention 
from the economic development of the Netherlands. But 
recovery continues. In the recently published annual 
report of the Netherlands Bank, Dr Trip stated that 
the course of economic affairs in the Netherlands was 
still displaying an unmistakably upward trend. For 
our colonies, too, a new era has been opened, and 
prospects for 1937 justify considerable optimism. The 
finances of the Netherlands East Indies are in such a 
flourishing state that the Governor-General has been able 
to announce that taxation will be reduced in 1938. 


All-round Improvement in Business 


Economic developments in the Netherlands are clearly 
illustrated by the following data compiled by the Rotter- 
damsche Bankvereeniging :— 

January-April, 1937 (compared with January-April, 1936) 
Exports Up by - per cent. 


Transit traffic without transhipment 
Aggregate port traffic 

Arrivals of ore at Ymuiden 

Transit trafhc with transhipment 
State revenue 

Yield of sales (turnover) tax 
Unemployment 


January-March, 1937 (compared with January-March, 1936) 
Contracts by public tender _ Up by 92 per cent. 
Imports of raw materials » » 36 
Exports of manufactures so 
Output of coal mines With Be 
Ships in commission 

Statistics issued by the Amsterdamsche Bank, analysing 

the 1936 profits of 217 different companies, are 
interesting. Of the aggregate net profits of the 217 com- 
panies, amounting to 103,106,000 guilders, 46,805,000 
guilders were distributed as dividend. In 1935 the figures 
were 54,925,000 and 29,584,000 respectively. In 1936, 
therefore, 56,301,000 guilders, or 54} per cent. of the 
profits, were retained in the business; in 1935 the amount 
was 25,341,000 guilders or 46 per cent. The companies 
have thus given first thought to a judicious fortification 
of their financial structure. The total net profits are 
88 per cent. larger than in 1935, and represent 9.4 
per cent. of the capital, compared with 4.9 per cent. in 
1935. It should not be overlooked that it was not until 
the last three months of 1936 that trade and industry 
in the Netherlands began to pick up to any considerable 
extent, so there is ample justification for anticipating 
far better results for the year 1937, both for the Nether- 
lands and for the Netherlands Indies. 
_ The returns of registered unemployed also show an 
improvement : — 
NUMBER OF REGISTERED UNEMPLOYED 
1937 
439,183 
451,923 
430,029 
384,600 
~— have been no serious labour disputes, and the 
cost of living has not risen in ion to the deprecia- 
tion of dn ibdbe ‘edhe Snetocie: tw htadiie pions 
since September. 
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Rising Import Surplus 
After the remarkably high figures for April, it is no 
wonder that the month of May’should show a pronounced 
reaction in foreign trade; but the May returns can never- 
theless be regarded favourably, for they are far in 
advance of the figures for the corresponding month last 
year, both in weight and value. Imports in May weighed 
1,939,000 tons compared with 1,548,000 tons last year, 
and the exports were 1,313,000 tons compared with 
1,021,000 tons last year. 
The value of imports and exports in recent years, 
month by month, is set forth below : — 
IMPORTS Exports 
(In millions of guilders, excluding gold and silver) 
1934 1935 1936 1937 1934 1935 1936 1937 


January ...... 100 76 79 106 56 55 50 73 
February ...... 81 70 74 105 51 51 50 79 
March ..,...... 94 80 79 125 61 54 55 94 
AMEE 3. ccssyees 85 78 81 142 54 50 57 101 
MBY Li Kectiece 87 78 76 128 57 58 53 90 
Jume « ascrsreee 89 73 77 4 59 51 53 
July ;...cosressee 86 76 80 58 54 60 
August ...... 87 76 82 69 61 63 
September 78 76 82 69 59 72 
October ...... 87 94 92 62 70 76 
November ... 88 86 101 60 60 77 
December ... 75 73 114 56 52 


80 
Jan—May ... 448 362 389 607 279 268 265 438 


The surplus of imports in May, valued at 38.05 million 
guilders, was more than 3 millions smaller than in the 
preceding month. Compared with May of last year, how- 
ever, When the imports surplus was 23.23 million 
guilders, there has been a considerable increase. For 
the first five months of the current year, the import 
surplus amounts to 169.14 million guilders, compared 
with only 124.86 millions in the corresponding period 
of last year. 

The improvement in the terms of the Netherlands 
German clearing arrangements is very important for our 
exporting trades. There have been increased imports 
from Germany, and it has been proved possible to agree 
upon a considerable expansion of our exports to German 
in the third quarter of this year. As Germany is sti 
our biggest customer, this will be of great benefit. 


Gold Imports 


The Amsterdam Bourse remained dull in sympathy 
with the tendency on Stock Exchanges abroad. Trading 
remained within very narrow compass, and the fluc- 
tuations of local securities were, on the whole, only 
slight. Despite the growing import surplus gold con- 
tinues to flow into the country. Since the depreciation 
of the guilder, the stock of gold of the Netherlands 
Bank has grown from 670 millions to 1,200 millions. 
No revaluation of the gold stock has taken place, and 
the Exchange Equalisation Fund of 300 million guilders 
is also in possession of foreign bills or gold. 

_ All these circumstances have combined to enhance the 

liquidity of the Amsterdam market, especially as the 
Government has not availed itself of the money market 
recently for the issue of exchequer bonds. In the face of 
such an unprecedented surfeit of liquid funds, it is no 
wonder that there is no rate of interest worth mentioning 
on the private money market. 





Switzerland 


Increase of Electric Power 

Geneva, J une 27.—In a country like Switzerland, where 
raw materials are ically non-existent, but water is 
abundant, the production of electricity is an important 
asset. Swiss water power resources are estimated at 
about 4 million horse-power, of which three-quarters 
have so far been brought into use. During the dro- 
graphic year 1934-35 about 4,152 million Kate Anonits 
of electric power were produced by the Swiss water 
power plants—excluding railway plants. In 1935-36 the 
production rose to 4,669 million kilowatt-hours, and it is 
still increasing. 
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In their last report, the Federal Railways Board 
point out that their expenditure on electricity last year 
was II million francs below what would have been 
spent had coal been used: Of 1,800 miles of track, 1,325 
are now electrified, or about 74 ‘per cent., and the con- 
sumption of electric power is increasing year by year. 
The Federal Railways have therefore contributed towards 
the building of a new powerful water power plant on the 
Etzel, near the lake of Zurich. 

The construction of the Etzel plant began in the 
autumn of 1934, and an artificial lake 6 sq. miles in 
surface and containing 275 million cubic feet of water 
was made. The power plant is expected to be working 
at full capacity next autumn. The Etzel power plant is 
estimated to yield about 120,000 h.p., of which 45 per 
cent. will be used for lighting, heating and industrial 
purposes, while the remaining 55 per cent. will be taken 
by the Federal Railways. 


Recovery and the Hotel Industry 


The economic situation continues to improve steadilye 
In April, imports totalled 172,948,912 francs in value, 
and exports 105,417,056 francs, compared with 91,456,223 
francs and 68,634,881 francs, respectively, in April, 
1936. In May, which had two working days less than 
April, the value of imports was 147,132,878 francs, and 
that of exports 102,346,098 francs, against 88,602,496 
francs and 68,927,847 francs, respectively, in May, 1936. 
During the six months which have elapsed since the 
currency was devalued, exports have risen by 19 per 
cent. in volume and 27 per cent. in value. The net 
surplus of the post and telegraph service rose by 18 per 
cent., that of the Federal Railways by 47 per cent. 
Customs duties yielded 18 per cent. more than a year 
ago, and the Stamp duty 36 per cent. more. The earnings 
of the hotel industry have risen by 44 per cent. 

At a recent meeting of the Association of Swiss hotel- 
keepers, it was decided to leave prices unchanged for 
the summer season despite the small rise recorded in the 
prices of foodstuffs. Many hotels are heavily handicapped 
by the interest they have to pay on the mortgages they 
were compelled to raise during the economic slump. 
number of hotels have been saved by means of State 
subsidies granted by the Federal Government to the 
Fiduciaire hételiére, a body formed by hotel keepers for 
the purpose of providing mutual aid for hotels. This 
body has closed many hotels recognised to be unneces- 
sary; and it has distributed the Government grants to 
the hotels in the most difficult situation which it is 
urgent to keep working. They hope now to obtain higher 
subsidies from the Government to enable the hotels to 
pay off their mortgages. Meanwhile, the Government is 
maintaining the decree prohibiting the building or estab- 
lishment of new hotels. 

The recovery of the Swiss hotel and tourist industry 
is being fostered by the splendid weather which has 
prevailed since the end of May. During the four first 
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months of the year the number of persons who put up at 
the 7,000 Swiss hotels was nearly 790,000, compared 
with 672,000 in 1936. Out of this total about 310,000 
were foreign tourists, compared with 207,000 in 1937. 
Prospects for the summer season are very good, and it is 
hoped that the industry will register a record year. 
Though not the most important activity in Switzerland, 
the hotel industry represents about one-fourth of indirect 
exports, with total earnings in normal years of 200 
million francs. 


Czechoslovakia 
Pending Elections 


Pracue, July 1.—In external politics a new 
uneasiness has set in after a brief period of relaxation, 
and this has had repercussions in business circles. In 
eaddition, the Press campaign against Czechoslovakia 
has been renewed in a new form. When in London at 
the Coronation festivities, the Prime Minister, Dr Hodza, 
carried out some political negotiations. Recently, he 
paid a visit to Bucarest, where the ties of the Little 
Entente countries have been newly strengthened at the 
conference of Prime Ministers. 

Preparations for the communal elections in the 
autumn are now being made, and the Government have 
insisted that elections to the Chambers of Commerce, 
of Agriculture, and of Social Insurance Institutions 
should take place. The special law, providing the 
Government with extraordinary powers, expires at the 
end of this month and is not likely to be prolonged. 

The Government’s programme in economic matters, 
to be carried out before the recess, is still extensive. 
The adjustment of corn prices has still to be undertaken, 
and problems of alcohol production, agrarian indebted- 
ness and the position of traders and Government em- 
ployees have still to be solved. The French Finance 
Minister has lately been empowered to guarantee a 
Czechoslovak loan up to 800 million francs. The Central 
Association of the Czechoslovak Industrialists again dis- 
cussed in its general assembly the question whether 
the present prosperity could be considered permanent, 
and passed a resolution in favour of democracy and 
¥ 4 economic life, especially with regard to foreign 
trade. 


Slump in Industrials 


Prosperity is spreading into all branches of activity. 
This development is also apparent in the money market, 
which remains easy and quiet, and is shown in the 
increase of savings deposits. On the Stock Exchange, 
prices rose steadily up to the middle of April. On 
April 20th, however, a sharp fall in stocks began 
—Jjust as it did abroad—which nipped the speculators, 
but at the same time curbed the confidence of the public. 
In May and June, the Stock Exchange was quiet, but 
whereas quotations for public securities remained 
approximately on the same level, industrial shares were 
very weak. The index of Stock Exchange prices which 
had risen on April 20th to 167.7, declined on April 23rd 
to 155.1, and had fallen to 139.3 on June 18th. This 
slump affected industrial shares almost exclusively, and 
an increased interest in public securities is being shown. 


Increased Prices and Production 


The index of wholesale prices shows an upward trend 
and stands at 752 compared with 691 in August, 1936. 
This increase has led farmers to claim higher prices, and 
some sections of labour to demand higher wages. In- 
creased prosperity is reflected in a considerable 
eaten 4 waeneeeyett The number of unem- 

oyed at the end of May was 384,386 against 503,6 
fn April. There was thus a — of 23.7 ae saat. 
and unemployment has reached the lowest point since 
1931. The index of industrial production in April 
reached 97.7 (1929=100). In May and June some agri- 
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cultural districts were damaged by drought, which may 
have an adverse effect upon the coming harvest. 

The output of coal-in May increased substantially com. 
pared with last year, and amounted to :— 
(Thousands of Tons) 


The production of pig iron was 142,659 tons, com. 
pared with 92,384 tons in 1936, and the output of raw 
steel was 188,512 tons against 118,877 tons a year ago. 
In almost all branches of industry improvement js 
noticeable. Building activities, delayed on account of the 
unfavourable spring weather, were revived in May and 
June. Industries working for foreign markets showed 
a considerable increase of sales. 

A commercial agreement has been concluded with 
Denmark, Bulgaria and Belgium, and new commercial 
treaties with Columbia and Argentine. Negotiations 
with Germany are in progress about the adjustment of 
some outstanding economic questions and especially the 
clearing position. Preparations are being made for 
negotiations with Austria, Hungary, Netherlands, 
France, Greece and United States. 


Jugoslavia 


New Chapter in Politics 


BewcraveE, June 28.—The stream of political visitors 
to Jugoslavia continues unabated. Dr Neurath’s official 
reception was cordial; though neither the official com- 
muniqué, couched in the usual diplomatic phraseology, 
nor subsequent developments contains any indication 
that Germany has broken any new ground or obtained 
further economic concessions from Jugoslavia. Nor, on 
the other hand, has Dr Hodza been more successful in 
persuading Dr Stojadinovic to a further tightening of 
the Little Entente ties and mutual guarantees. There 
is little doubt that, while Jugoslavia has certainly 
effected a rapprochement with the Fascist powers, which 
ipso facto means a loosening of the pro-French and Little 
Entente bonds, she prefers for the time being to watch 
events from the fence before committing herself irretriev- 
ably one way or the other. 

Internally, the most important political event recently 
was the declaration of the Serbian Democrat opposition 
for a federal solution of the Croat problem, although the 
actual word “‘ federal ’’ was avoided in the declaration. 
A new chapter has thus been opened in domestic politics, 
though it is too early as yet to judge whether the 
declaration has gone far enough on the one hand to 
satisfy the Croats, or too far on the other to suit the 
Regency. 

The trade position is steadily improving. Exports have 
more than doubled during the first four months of the 
year, while imports have-also increased, as the following 
table shows : — 


Tons 
Ist q’rt’r | 468,201 
April +... | 190,464 
4 months | 658,665 


There are several important facts which emerge from 
an examination of the trade figures. One is that although 
the total value of exports to Germany has risen from 
291.9 to 436.3 million dinars for the first four months 
of 1936 and 1937 respectively, this increase is less tha? 
50 per cent. compared with a total increase of 103 pe 
cent. in the value of Jugoslav exports. The second point 
is that exports to Italy, valued at 154.5 million dinars, 
have reached 65 per cent. of the pre-sanction exports. 
Thirdly, and most interesting, is that imports from bo 
Germany and Italy exceed the exports to those countries. 
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Reducing Clearing Claims 


Jugoslavia is in fact pursuing a policy of gradually 
diminishing her outstanding claims on the clearing 
account against these two countries. The German debt, 
which, two months ago, still stood at over 36 million 
marks, was reduced by June 3rd to 25.2 million marks, 
though this was achieved largely by means of Govern- 
ment orders, the repayment of private debts through 
clearing being a painfully slow process. Thus, on 
June 3rd, the last account to be paid was that for 
August 3, 1935. Negotiations are similarly on foot to 
diminish the Italian pre-sanction clearing debt, now 
47 million lire. This will be done partly by Government 
orders, and partly by the surrender by Italy of her 
holdings in the Croatian Bank. 

The economic outlook for the near future remains 
good. The wheat harvest, although less than last year’s 
bumper crop, promises to be fair, and should yield a 


‘surplus for export of about 20,000 to 25,000 trucks of 


new grain, most of which should find a ready sale, since 
there are practically no old stocks left, except those 
already ear-marked for the French market. It is still 
too early to predict the maize harvest, but there are 
fairly large reserves from last year’s record crop of 
52 million metric cwts. The fruit crop promises to be of 
only average size. 

Capital and industrial production are still on the in- 
crease, Deposits at the banks in April reached 11,231 
million dinars, compared with 10,360 million dinars 
last year. The index for mining in March was 111.8 
compared with 109.9 in 1936. The employment index 
for February was 107.2 compared with 97.7 in 1936. 
Government receipts for the first quarter were 2,522 
million dinars, against 2,397 million dinars in 1936. 

Tourist traffic is still a growing asset in the balance 
of payments. Whereas in 1924 only 190,000 visitors spent 
1,570,000 days in Jugoslav holiday resorts, in 1936 
948,000 spent 5,265,000 days. Of these 258,000 were 
foreign tourists with 1,500,000 days stay. The estimated 
receipts were 342 million dinars, which, when balanced 
against an expenditure of Jugoslavs abroad of 1092 
million dinars, leaves a credit balance of 150 million 
dinars net. The Ministry of Finance has now introduced 
a special tourist rate for the dinar of 250 to the {1 
compared with the official exchange of 238. 








Palestine 


Undeterred Enterprise 


Jervsatem, July 1.—-The Memorandum on the 
development of the Jewish National Home during 1936 
which has just been submitted to the Permanent Man- 
dates Commission by the Jewish Agency for Palestine 
has a special interest, both because of the troubled 
events in the Holy Land during last year, and because 
of the proposed changes in the status of the country if 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission are 
adopted. The outstanding feature of the Memorandum is 
that the progress of the Jewish National Home was main- 
tained despite the obstacles of continued unrest and the 
Arab strike. ; 

In the disturbances eighty-two Jews were killed and 
369 were wounded, and the damage to property was 
estimated at £250,000. Yet during the same period there 
was a Jewish immigration of 30,000, a fresh investment 
of private capital estimated at {8,000,000, and a Jewish 
contribution for public purposes of over {£1,000,000. 
The 30,000 immigrants included between 8,000 and 
9,000 from Germany, and a large part of the private 
capital was brought by them. 


Business Activity 


When the port of Jaffa was closed by the Arab strike, 
the ) ews constructed a temporary jetty at Tel Aviv, now 
by far the largest city of Palestine with about 150,000 
inhabitants. They are developing their lighterage port to 
rival Jaffa, and employ permanently 400 Jewish 
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port-workers. There was a considerable decline in build- 
ing, particularly in Tel Aviv, but a corresponding 
increase in agricultural labour, Jewish workers taking 
——— in Jewish orange groves of Arabs who were on 
strike. 

The increase in the export of oranges was remarkable. 
In the year 1935-36, when the crop was poor, exports 
amounted to between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 cases; in 
the year 1936-37, they were over 10,000,000 cases. The 
value of orange exports rose by {3,500,000 of which 
about half goes to the Arabs and half to the Jews. 

Local industries received a certain setback, largely 
because Arabs would not buy Jewish products, and the 
success of the Levant Fair at Tel Aviv last summer was 
impaired. On the other hand, the few major industries 
in the country continued their upward progress. 

It is another indication of steady progress that the 
Anglo-Palestine Bank increased its capital by £300,000. 
The General Mortgage Bank, and the Palestine Corpora- 
tion, which is an English enterprise, also made large 
increases of capital and there was a big rise in the 
loans issued. The Co-operative Societies, which represent 
the principal instrument of Jewish development, and 
have 100,000 members out of a total Jewish population 
of 400,000, continue to multiply: the total number of 
registered societies now reaches nearly 700. 


Jewish Expenditure 


The Memorandum contains an estimate of the expendi- 
ture of Jewish enterprise among the Arabs in a normal 
year. It reckons the amount at nearly £3,000,000, made 
up of: {1,500,000 spent on agricultural produce; 
£750,000 on building materials produced in Arab quarries 
and industries; {250,000 in wages to Arab labourers; and 
£250,000 in rents of buildings, transport of goods, etc. 
It is estimated, too, that the Jews to-day, who constitute 
30 per cent. of the population of Palestine, contribute 
about 60 per cent. of the Government’s revenue. It is 
reckoned that they pay over {10 per head in State 
taxation, while the Arabs pay {2 6s. per head. It is a 
feature of Palestine economy that the capital of new 
enterprises is in great measure provided by immigrant 
settlers or by public contribution by the Jewish people, 
and a very small amount of interest is paid abroad. 

Not less striking than the record of material progress 
is the account of the development of the Jewish social 
services and of educational institutions. Some 9,000 
children were added to the school population, which 
amounted at the end of the year to 61,000, and the 
budget of the Jewish school system was £335,000, of 
which the Government contributed less than 12 per cent. 
The Hebrew University continued its activities, though 
one of its lecturers and six of its students were killed 
during the troubles, and work was begun on a new 
University hospital which will include a post-graduate 
medical school. The Technical Institute in Haifa like- 
wise showed a great expansion, the number of students 
rising from 230 to 360. 


New Zealand 


Rising Revenue 


CanTerBurY, June 17.—-Returns of public revenue 
and expenditure for the financial year ended March 31st 
last were recently published, subject to audit, and the 
surplus of revenue over expenditure amounts to 
£472,000. This is well above the estimate based on 
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eleven months’ returns which the Prime Minister made 
on his departure for London. The returns compare with 
those of the two preceding years as follows : — 


REVENUE ({NZ '000) 
1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 
Taxation— 

IID, nescence nnncdouhsdeecensersene ' 7,424 8,161 9,499 
671 715 842 
2,171 2,463 me 

Highways 1,910 2,124 ‘ 
Stamp and death duties 3,521 2,842 3,163 
493 459 1,048 
3,796 4,581 6,619 
192 211 222 


Total Taxation 20,178 21,556 26,941 
Interest receipts 2,930 2,721 2,387 
Other receipts 3,018 1,895 1,819 


Total revenue 26,126 26,172 31,147 


ee 


EXPENDITURE ({NZ ’000) 

1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 

Permanent A ppropriations— 
Debt service 9,781 9,346 9,380 
1,459 1,594 1,581 
1,587 2,107 2,509 
615 702 618 

Annual Appropriations— 

Social services ................0000¢ 7,145 7,756 9,913 
Other services 3,913 4,386 6,674 


24,500 25,891 30,675 


In 1936-37 the graduated land tax replaced a flat 
land tax, and income tax rates were increased. These 
two taxes accounted for {NZ2,627,000, nearly half 
the total increase of {NZ5,385,000 in taxation. Non- 
tax revenue was lower, interest receipts falling by 
£NZ334,000. Customs, sales tax, amd imcome tax 
yielded substantially more, and land tax much less, 
than the estimate. On the expenditure side debt 
services and exchange exceeded the appropriations, 
while social services and other services cost less than 
the amounts provided. Total expenditure was 
£NZ387,000 less, and total revenue {NZ80,000 more 
than the amounts estimated. 

For the coming year provision must be made for a 
full year’s expenditure on many items which were 
increased for only part of last year, and further social 
services are, promised as well. Though the tax yield 
is increasing, there is some concern that further 
exactions may be made. At the same time the Govern- 
ment is being reminded of its pre-election promises to 
reduce taxation. Both the sales tax, imposed in 1933, 
and the petrol tax of ro}d. per gallon, of which 6d. 
goes to the highways fund and 43d. to general revenue, 
have been severely criticised. 


The Cost of Public Works 


The, full year’s expenditure on capital account 1s 
not yet available, but for the nine months ended last 
December the amount spent from the public works 
fund was {NZz2,370,000, compared with {NZ1,056,000 
for the same period in 1935. The nine months’ results 
suggest that the full year’s expenditure will be well 
below the amount provided for public works, In the 
past two years these works have absorbed about 8,000 
additional employees, and the total employed on 
public construction now exceeds 20,000. The numbers 
have increased steadily during the past year, and it 
appears that the public works programme, supported 
as a means of lessening the effects of depression, will 
reach its fullest activity about the time that prosperity 
reaches its peak. 

Local experience shows the necessity for deliberate 
and long-term planning if public works are to be used 
as a means of ironing out the fluctuations of the trade 
cycle. Constructional expenditure, both public and pri- 
vate, usually varies with the general level of confidence, 
increasing in times of active business, declining in 
times of depression, and therefore widening rather 
than narrowing the swing between good and bad 

Over the past two years the improvement has been 
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definite and substantial, Comparing the March quarters 
of 1935 and 1937, free bank deposits have increased by 
36 per cent., note circulation by 38 per cent., the local 
debits to all bank accounts by 46 per cent., and the 
yield of the sales tax by 43 per cent. These figures 
indicate an increased monetary turnover of the order 
of 40 per cent., and the rising trend of export income 
should ensure a continued expansion both of domestic 
trade and of imports. Both exports and imports have 
now shown an unbroken upward movement for two 
years. For the year ended April, 1937, exports, 
including specie, amounted to £NZ62.5 millions, the 
highest figure ever recorded. The highest pre-depression 
record was {NZ57.1 millions in 1924-25. Imports at 
{NZ48.4 millions have also reached their pre-depression 
level and are following exports. 

[Erratum : In the New Zealand letter published in the 
issue of The Economist dated May 15th, the total value of 
bales of wool exported in the four months ended February, 
1937, was printed as {NZ901,505 instead of £NZ6,901,505, 
which is the correct figure —Ep. Econ.]} 


Irish Free State 


After the Elections 


Dusuwn, July 4.—-Mr de Valera has all but received a 
renewed vote of electoral confidence, and his Constitu- 
tion has been approved by a majority in the plebiscite. 
The election was a singularly tame one, principally be- 
cause there did not seem to be very much difference 
between the policies of the two main parties. In the 
matter of election promises Mr Cosgrave attempted to 
outbid Mr de Valera by offering a programme which 
would have been extremely costly to carry out, while, 
on-the vital issue of the Free State’s relationship with the 
British Commonwealth, there was not much to choose 
between Mr Cosgrave’s not very enthusiastic desire to 
co-operate and Mr de Valera’s realistic acceptance of the 
de facto situation. In the circumstances the more strik- 
ing [eeu carried the day. ; 

ile there is a great deal to be said by way of 
criticism of Mr de Valera’s handling of affairs in the 
last five years, his return to power is by no means an 
unmixed evil. On constitutional issues, he has gone as 
far as he proposes to go for the present, and there is no 
danger of any step that would lead to a severance of the 
slender ties that bind the Free State to Great Britain. 
Apparently the new Constitution is regarded by its 
author as a satisfactory charter of Irish liberty, and it 
may be taken that constitutional equilibrium has been 
attained. Mr de Valera is in a better position than Mr 
Cosgrave to deal with the extreme elements in the 
country, and he has recently shown a commendable firm- 
ness against the forces of disorder. In the political sphere 
the result of the election, though disappointing to many, 
is not the cause of any anxiety. Unfortunately, the same 


cannot be said of the probable results in the economic 
sphere. 


High Prices and Emigration 

It may be assumed that no immediate settlement of the 
annuities dispute will be reached and that the economic 
policy of the Government will remain unchanged. This 
will involve the continuance of the economic war and the 
pursuit of self-sufficiency to the utmost possible limits. 
The economic war has been the cause of serious losses to 
farmers, and the exports of agricultural produce has been 
maintained only with the aid of bounties. The self-suffi- 
ciency policy cannot be pursued much further except at 
a totally disproportionate cost, as the majority of articles 
that can be produced in the Free State are already being 
produced, and imports now consist almost entirely of raw 
materials and capital goods, Complaints about the rising 
cost of living are heard on all sides and are largely 
responsible for the numerous strikes in Dublin. “ 
men for the Government party at the election were 
driven to admit that these complaints were not without 
foundation, and were fertile in inventing ingenious ex- 
planations of the prevailing high prices. 
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The high cost of living may accelerate the already 
rapidly moving stream of emigration. The following 
figures show the numbers who have emigrated to Great 
Britain (excluding those who have gone through 
Northern Ireland) in the last three years : — 


Year ended March 31, 1935 ... +» 15,979 
Year ended March 31, 1936 ... ... 20,161 
Year ended March 31, 1937 _ ... ... 28,512 


The most striking fact that emerges is the rate at 
which the movement is growing. Everything points to a 
still further increase in the future, and the prospect of a 
serious decline in the population is causing much anxiety. 
The emigrants come from all parts of the country. In the 
rural areas the movement is the result of unemployment 
and agricultural depression, while in the towns it reflects 
the rising cost of living. 

In view of the high degree of mobility of labour be- 
tween the Free State and Great Britain, a rising cost of 
living in Ireland will cause emigration of skilled workers 
unless money wages are raised proportionately. At the 
present time large numbers of workers in the building 


Letters to 


N.D.C.: New and Old 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—Being accustomed in general to suspend judgment 
on economic and financial questions until 1 have seen the 
considered opinion of The Economist upon them, I am 
shocked to discover your journal adopting a standpoint 
in the contr between Mr Cadbury and yourselves on 
“'N.D.C. : New and Old,” in favour of which, so far as I 
can see, nothing but sophistical arguments can be advanced. 

‘ A tax on high profits can be much more easily justified 
than most of our existing taxes.’’ This is an obiter dictum 
which would require some proving. 

“The ability to pay is unquestioned.” If by this is 
meant that the money is there and can be taken without 
regard to other considerations, as much might have been 
said of the old N.D.C. 

“ As for equity, it is true that continued high profits 

may be due to superior management. But they may 
equally be due to good fortune or lack of scruple. In any 
case, high individual earnings, due to the same causes, are 
already taxed at a differential rate. Is that inequitable ? ” 
Is there any good reason why high profits which are due to 
superior management should be taxed at a higher rate 
than profits obtained in spite of inefficiency or through 
monopoly? Is there any prospect that we can establish 
an equitable system for a differential tax on the earnings of 
good fortune, or still more of unscrupulousness ? 
_ If I may quote from a letter which has already appeared 
in The Times, I would answer that the principle of gradua- 
tion is generally in the case of individuals on the 
simple ground that a given fraction of a small income 
represents a much more serious burden on the taxpayer 
than the same fraction of a much larger income. The same 
reasoning cannot be applied to company earnings, which 
are distributed among a vast number of shareholders at 
very different income levels. 

“ Finally, there would be little effect on enterprise, since 
the profits to be taxed, by definition, would be those in 
excess of the rate to be expected normally. It would be, in 
general, a tax on windfalls—the fairest of all taxes.” The 
effects on en ise and on prices would be difficult to 
calculate, but, leaving asige the question what is the rate 
of profit to be expected normally, I have no hesitation in 
Saying that the imposition of a graduated tax on enterprise 
must inevitably be to discourage it and to educate business 
in the belief that after a normal profit has been attained 
the additional effort to achieve better results must require 
the prospect of a still greater additional profit to elicit it. 

We may say farewell to enterprise, which is constantly 
and ey seeking abnormal profits, if investors are to 
pe divided into two categories—holders of fixed interest 
Securities paying a “ normal ” rate of interest, and holders 
of equities specially taxed if the yield exceeds that rate of 
interest by more than one or two per cent. 
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trades are moving to England because Dublin employers 
are unable to pay the wages necessary to satisfy them 
at home, When the building strike is settled, a serious 
shortage of skilled labour may be experienced. This 
drain of men is a grave problem. 

The injury inflicted on the export trades by high pro- 
tection and the rising cost of living is illustrated by the 
decision of the Dublin Dockyard Company to close down. 
The reason given for this regrettable step is the high 
cost of materials in the Free State. Thus the exporting 
industries are deserting the country one by one, and 
their place is being taken by protected industries which 
can never hope to sell outside the domestic market. 
Possibly the amount of employment in industry is in- 
creasing, but much of the new employment is of a badly 
paid and unskilled nature. Of course, it cannot be sug- 
gested that the volume of employment in the Free State 
as a whole is increasing, as the emigration statistics 
clearly prove that it is on the decline. The Free State is 
in the unhappy position of subsidising the supply of the 
most important factor of production employed by its 
antagonist in the economic war. 


the Editor 


In fact, the maintenance of your point of view seems to 
me to be entirely inconsistent with capitalism; it is a dis- 
guised attack on the profit system in industry, which is the 
essence of industrial capitalism. 

As for the statement that a tax of the kind under con- 
sideration would be in general a tax on windfalls, I am unable 
to attach any meaning to the phrase, unless it is contended 
that, in general again, the different earning capacities of 
various undertakings in the same line of business can rarely 
be accounted for by a difference in efficiency of management 
or in enterprising spirit; that, in short, profit is in general, 
beyond a somewhat arbitrary figure of normal profit, an 
unearned increment. 

Your obedient servant, 
3 St. Helen’s Place, E.C.3. ANDREW MCFADyYEAN. 





The Problem of Lending Abroad 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


StR,— was interested to read your review on foreign 
investments in The Economist of June 26th. British foreign 
investments in the past were in countries that were un- 
developed, such as Canada, Australia, Africa, the South 
American countries, India and China. These were all 
countries that needed capital equipment to develop their 
national resources. This made work for our secondary 
industries, our shipping and our banking. It also gave us 
control over the mineral and agricultural resources of a 
great part of the world. And it is on the foreign investments 
of the past that we have to depend to-day for the greater 
part of our invisible imports. We are living on the past. 

The trend of foreign investment since the war has been 
in industrialised countries. Germany and Japan are two 
examples. In Germany, because of blocked currency and 
defaults, foreign investments have been more of a liability 
than an asset. British investments in Japanese industry 
have assisted Japan to become our biggest trade com- 
petitor in the colonial market and in South America. In 
Australia, for instance, with her depreciated currency, our 
goods are too dear to buy, and they buy cheaper ones from 
Japan. Thus in neither of the cases quoted are foreign 
investments of benefit to our secondary industries. They 
are, rather, a menace. 

There is another form of foreign investment, on the 
American Stock Exchange. This benefits American in- 
dustry, and also the holder of American securities, but it 
does not benefit our secondary industries as our foreign 
investments of the past did. It is difficult to see what will 
be the outcome; but it is obvious that the foreign invest- 
ments of the past were the best. 

I remain, yours sincerely, 
H. S. VINcE. 

Holloway 
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Books and Publications 


Russia in the Making 


Tuis book* by the Planning Commission of the Soviet 
Union describes the second instalment of a leading 
adventure in national planning, and comes appositely 
when the whole industrial scene in Russia has been dis- 
turbed by rumoured treason and plot. The first Plan, 
upon which actual work began in 1928, was concerned 
in the main with the development of heavy industry and 
the production of capital goods. In the second Plan it is 
aimed to complete this process of capital construction, 
while effecting a considerable increase in the volume 
and variety of goods for final consumption. 

The stipulated industrial progress to be made in the 
second five-year period makes very impressive reading. 
The total value of production was to be increased from 
43,000 million roubles in 1932 to 92,700 millions in 1937. 
Large-scale developments were specified in coal, iron and 
steel, electricity, chemicals, building materials, and in 
road, rail and air transport. In agriculture, no consider- 
able increase in grain acreage was contemplated, but 
the production of industrial crops was to be greatly 
extended, and greater sums were to be spent on the 
improvement of agricultural technique generally. 

The Plan anticipates at the end of the period a net 
increase in the national income of over 100 per cent. 
compared with 1932, and a larger proportion of the 
total is to be used for increased personal consumption 
and the improvement of social conditions. The total 
wage fund was to be raised 55 per cent. compared with 
1932, permitting an average wage increase of 23 per 
cent.; while real wages were to be improved by a fall 
of 35 per cent. in the retail prices of food and manu- 
factured articles, and a considerable increase in the 
sums allocated for housing, health, education and other 
social services. There is in all this an almost cosmic 
optimism in the power of the State to control economic 
forces, belied a little perhaps by recent events in the 
sphere of politics. 

From the economist’s point of view, the actual Plan 
presents some interesting features, the most noteworthy 
being the attention paid to the question of production 
costs. Again and again it is insisted that costs can and 
must be greatly reduced. The danger of bureaucracy 
and the determination of the planners to deal with it 
are at once evidenced by a decision to abolish some 
half-a-million administrative posts in industry. Produc- 
tivity per worker is to be increased in all industries by 
the progressive mechanisation of productive processes; 
by the general application of piece-work and bonus 
systems; by the encouragement of the Stakhanov move- 
ment (individual output record-making and breaking); 
and by the provision on a large scale of special tech- 
nical and industrial training. Time lags between cognate 
processes are to be reduced, and output lags in certain 
sections of industry eliminated. 

Altogether, the Plan is conceived on an immense 
scale. Every phase of industry has its herculean task: 
every side of cultural life has its p to be served. 
How far it will prove successful is difficult to estimate. 
The President of the Commission, in the foreword, 
assures us that already in 1935 there was evidence 
enough to justify considerable optimism; but careful 
reading shows that while in some respects expectations 
may be fulfilled, in others the results are certain to be 
disappointing. It is likely, however, that the net 
results, calculated in terms of Russian conditions, will 
show considerable progress and place Russia in the 
first rank of industrial nations. And there are lessons in 
the experiment for the would-be planners of industries 
in other countries. 


(oe eeeeatenaaenneeinneennenialnsa splashes o's 2 Ts 


* “The Second Five-Year Plan.” State Planni Commissi 
of the U.S.S.R. Lawrence and Wishart. 671 vom 8s. 6d. 


The book itself makes rather tedious reading. |ts 
repetitions, statistical and terminological, are tiresome. 
It makes many claims which are of doubtful merit, and 
many comparisons which are misleading and difficult 
to check. In places it bears too patently the impress of 
its origin, and, as might be expected, it raises many 
points which could usefully be discussed at greater 
length. The section on working costs is likely to 
have a mixed reception among Socialists and trade 
unionists; for, in truth, it might have come from the 
office of the hustling managing director of some American 
corporation. 

Doubts might also be raised about the claim of the 
Plan to have established a classless society, in view 
of the general adoption of differential wage and 
salary rates and the building up of a technical intelli. 
gentsia. It might even be feared that what was ultimately 
to mean the establishment of a Socialist pattern which 
one day the world in its wisdom would hasten to emv- 
late, is actually degenerating into a modified form of 
State capitalism which, in the end, will differ little in 
essentials from the condition of things to be found in 
other countries. Meanwhile the Plan has been more than 
a little obscured by the ramifications of the Plot. 


Shorter Notices 


“The Rise of Modern Industry.” By J. L. and Barbara 
Hammond. Fifth Edition, revised and _ enlarged. 
Methuen. pp. xii + 303. 10s. 6d. 

The number of the editions through which this book has 
already passed shows how aptly it has supplied a demand for 
an expert, concise and comprehensive history of the origins 
of the material factor that dominates the life of the con- 
temporary world, The additions made to the book in its 
latest version notably increase its value ; for in a new chapter 
the authors resurvey the Industrial Revolution in the light 
of a world economic crisis which had not appeared above 
the horizon at the time when the book was first published. 
In trying to perform the difficult task of charting the world’s 
present course, the authors have taken their bearings 
from an analogy with the state of the world during the first 
two centuries of the Roman Empire. They point out that 
in that age, too, there was a world economic order which 
was comparable to our own during the past hundred years; 
but they go on to show that this ancient economic world 
order was set firmly in the framework of a political world 
order—the Pax Romana—which has, unhappily, no equiva- 
lent in our modern society. This book will help every 
reader to gain light on the sphinx-like question whence our 
modern society has come and whither it is going. 


“The L.S.D. of National Defence.” By Miss P. M. Rae. 
Hodge. 199 pages. 6s. 

Miss Rae pleads with verve and lucidity for the proper 
planning of our warlike economy. National defence 1s 4 
new science embracing a range of special economic problems, 
and effective organisation for war must include the © 
ordinated adjustment of taxation, debt, money, price, 
exchange rates, commerce, production and supplies. It is 
a sad state to which she calls us. It may be that Wehrwit- 
schaft is our destiny, but probably the canons of what 
Mr Einzig in his introduction calls orthodox economics 
will not be so inapplicable to our preparations as this book 
suggests. In any case, it is comforting to be told that 
economists do not favour war-making, even though Miss Rae 
and Mr Einzig regard their fastidiousness as dangerous. 


Books Received 


The Colonial Problem. A Report by a Study Group of Members 
of the Royal Institute of Seasrnsone Affairs. Oxford 
University Press. 450 pages. 2s. 

The Triumph of Bavabbas. By Giovanni Giglio, Gollanct. 
317 pages. 10s. 6d. \ 

Die j j B ) Bernins 


Proportionshrisentheorie. By P. 
Vv Ges. M.B.H. 119 . No price stated. 

The Corn Trade Year Book, 1987" (London) Corn Trade News, 
14, St. Mary Axe, E.C.3. 164 pages. 10s. post free. 
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In all four countries of Northern Europe in the last 
six months there has been a marked expansion in the 
turnover of foreign trade, imports rising even more 
quickly and to a higher level than exports. But the 
causes and effects of this movement differ in each 
country. Sweden to-day is in an embarrassingly good 
position, whereas that of Denmark justifies a certain 
amount of apprehension. The situation in Finland 
closely approximates to that in Sweden, while Norway 
is about halfway between its more fortunate and less 
happy brethren. A glance at the latest figures for each 
country’s balance of international payments below illus- 
trates the magnitude of the problem. 

Sweden and Finland are suffering from an abnormal 


. accumulation of gold and foreign currency. They are 


finding it difficult to keep the krona and the mark down 
at the present ‘* sterling club ’’ levels. Norway, which 
has had a much slower start on her way to prosperity, 
is now developing in a somewhat similar way, while 
Denmark, which for a long time suffered from a shortage 
of gold and foreign currency, is still faced with certain 
peculiar difficulties—even though during the second 
quarter of the year the position has visibly improved. 
The rise in world prices raises the export proceeds of 
Norway, Sweden and Finland at once, but Denmark has 
first to pay higher prices for imports of fodder and raw 
materials before she can raise her export prices. 

There is much closer collaboration in Sweden 
between economists and the Government or central bank 
than in this country, and the authority of both the senior 
generation of economists (like Professors Cassel and 
Heckscher) and the younger (like Professors Myrdal and 
Ohlin) is very great. Yet, so far, they have not been 
able to secure adoption of their views, which vary in 
detail but seem to agree on the main principles of 
desirable action. Their contention at the moment appears 
to be that, for a number of reasons, it would be advis- 
able for Sweden to avail herself of her liquid financial 
and commercial position to take certain precautionary 
measures now—in order to avoid the possible shock or 
complications that may later arise from the world’s 
present monetary and commercial trends. The Govern- 


MONEY AND BANKING 


Currencies and Trade in Scandinavia 
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ment and the Riksbank, while not denying that some 
steps may become necessary in the future, are as yet 
reluctant to take any action and do not seem at all 
anxious for the moment to follow one of the main courses 
that have been suggested—namely the ‘‘ unpegging ”’ 
of the krona from sterling and a return to the old gold 
parity of the krona or to one even higher than that. 

In 1931, after abandoning the gold standard, the aim 
of Swedish policy was stated to be the maintenance of 
the krona’s purchasing power in the hands of the 
Swedish consumer. Further consideration in 1932 and 
1933 resulted in the realignment of this policy so as to 
bring about a rise in domestic wholesale prices without 
any perceptible rise in the cost of living. The rapid re- 
covery of the country, and the uninterrupted expansion of 
its industrial production and of its foreign trade made it 
at times very difficult to keep the krona pegged to 
sterling; for the accumulation of gold and foreign cur- 
rencies was gradually becoming embarrassing. The 
Riksbank seems quite prepared even now to follow its 
singularly successful policy of the last five years. But a 
new factor has now arisen which seems to warrant—if 
not yet to dictate—certain modifications in the 1933 
programme. 

The strong upward tendency in world prices and the 
threat of inflationary developments—particularly in Eng- 
land—not unnaturally fill the Swedish authorities with 
apprehension. Legislation has been introduced which 
permits the Government and the Riksbank to take 
action should it become necessary; but to avoid any mis- 
understanding, the Minister of Finance has pointed out 


- that no change in the external value of the krona was 


contemplated ‘‘ for a foreseeable time.’’ That expedient, 
no doubt, would be utilised only in the last resort; 
but it is hard to see how it could possibly solve Sweden’s 
fundamental problem, which is also that of Finland: 
namely, how to check effectively the further accumu- 
lation of gold and foreign currency, and the rise in 
prices consequent on present trends in their exports. 
It is generally agreed that if any unpegging of the 
krona is to occur, it would be desirable for Finland to 
unpeg the mark simultaneously. The pressure in Finland 


eae aaaaaacacccacaaan macccmaaiaaaaiee 


' SWEDEN’s BALANCE OF PayMENTsS 1936 
(Capital movements excluded) 


Income Expenditure 

Mill. Kr. 

ERROTES secccvcectasscsiapss 1,529 | Imports...............-0000 1,651 

Interests and dividends 103 | Interests and dividends a 
290 








Shipping ...........ssceeee Port expenditure ........ 
Emigrants’ remittances 14 | Tourists’ expenses........ 54 
Tourists’ expenses ...... 60 | Other expenditure ...... 28 
Other income.............. 38 

Tete) .-sdpcennares 2,034 Total ......0.00-00+ 1,911 


Surplus of income kr, 125 mill. Kr. 19-39}= £1. 


DENMARK'S BALANCE OF PayMENTS 1936 


Income Expenditure 
Mill. Kr. Mill. Kr 
DREW cdiccstiesvesietiis 1,380 | Imports..........-0eceeeeees 1, 
Freights (gross) ......... 215 | Interest .....-..s.ereeees 105 
Transport of foreigners Foreign firms in Den- 
on Danish ships ...... 5 TOT 6... ccrccccenssaseses 15 
Interest and dividends.. 15 | Tourists ...........:.0s0000 45 
Danish firms abroad..... 30 | Danish ships abroad 


Foreign shi (port (port dues, coal, etc.) 80 
dues, ahd. Lids. tine 64 | Sundry items ............ 20 
Tourists 


bos oqeenctyen 15 





Surplus of income kr. 5 mill. Kr. 22-40={1. 








FINLAND’S BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 1936 





Income Expenditure 

Mill. Mks. Mill. Mks. 
BOTS aici en seccescyesnaes 7,235 | Imports............ccscesecs 6,325 
Harbour charges ......... 80 | Smuggling ................. 5 
Shipping freights......... 460 | Post Office, railways,etc. 15 
Emigrants’ remittances 100 | Representation abroad.. 30 

Foreign travel ..........-. 210 | Remittances to emi- 
Foreign insurance ...... 140 BTMRES Lon cdecesecsccdones 15 
Post Office, railways,etc. 10 | Travel abroad ............ 270 
Interest and dividends Insurance abroad ........ 150 
(from abroad) ......... 15 | Interest and dividends. 285 

Foreign representatives 20 

TOA. i... dicigcvees 8,270 Fetal nassistesceccse 7,095 


Surplus of income 1,175 mill. marks Mks. 226={1. 


Norway's BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 1936 


Income Expenditure 
Mill. Kr Mill. Kr 
ERROR o.cncccdersgeseesces 674 | Tmports.......rcccsccccccces 922 
Whale oil sold directly.. 56 | Disbursements abroad 


Gross freight earnings .. 510 of whaling companies 12 
Interest and dividends.. 18 | Disbursements abroad 
of shipping companies 255 
Be icticpenhievenredaenss 15 | Interest and dividends . 92 
Sundry items ............. 


eee eeeeenenee 


eeeeteceseceeese Bye | = * = —mAPED aeettnerrerrene 


Surplus of income kr. 54 mill. Kr. 19-90={1. 
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is as yet somewhat less strongly felt than in Sweden: 
not only is there an internal market that is still capable 
of much development and can absorb the rapidly grow- 
ing imports, but Finland_can still (but not for long) go 
on repaying the remains of her foreign indebtedness. 
Not only has she already succeeded in wiping out most 
of her long-term and short-term loans, but she is the 
only country in the world to-day paying her war debt. 
Finland has been carefully investing in foreign produc- 
tion goods; in machinery and equipment of every sort. 

Sweden and Finland would like to use their ever- 
growing sterling balances for purchasing more British 
goods. But there are unexpected obstacles. Re-armament 
and the building boom in this country, themselves the 
main causes of the great trade expansion in Scandinavia, 
are at the same time preventing British manufacturers 
from supplying Scandinavian customers, despite five 

ears of official exhortation of Scandinavians to ‘‘ Buy 

ritish.’’ Scandinavians are noting with anxiety that 
British makers of machinery and equipment cannot 
even fulfil British demands without sharp rises in price 
and unconscionable extension of delivery dates. They do 
not want to have to hand over their accumulating sterling 
balances to Germany, for both political and commercial 
reasons, since it would greatly aid Germany and make 
their trade dependent on her economic system. But this 
is now a real danger. Even Denmark, which has been 
severely—and quite wrongly—criticised in certain British 
circles for not buying enough (actually her purchases in 
Great Britain by far exceed those of any other Scandi- 
navian country) finds herself handicapped not only by 
her own exchange control but also by the demands made 
on British manufacturers by our home market. 

The situation in Denmark this year has developed in 
a series of ups and downs. During the first quarter there 
was an alarming disparity between the prices of raw 
materials which the Danes are compelled to import, and 
the prices of agricultural produce exported by them. 
This naturally exercised adverse effects on the economic 
life of the country. In April and May, however, a 
marked reaction in commodity prices set in, while on 
the other hand the shipping boom has done much to 
mitigate the trade disequilibrium. Although in Den- 
mark, too, imports have risen much quicker than 
exports, the general expansion of foreign trade has been 
most beneficial. But the uncertainty of Great Britain’s 
agricultural policy is having an unsettling influence. 
Under the circumstances it must be considered as some- 
thing of an achievement that the Danish National Bank 
has been able to make considerable repayments of its 
foreign loans and credits, and that at the end of June 
its net foreign indebtedness amounted to only Kr. 16 
millions, It is, however, constrained to pursue a re- 
strictive credit policy, which has already resulted in the 
slowing down of building activities, and must further 
curtail production—unless, of course, a good harvest 
and an improvement in export prices materially alleviate 
the present tension. British commercial policy in this 
respect is crucial for Danish currency policy. 

Finally, from slow beginnings, Norway has made a 
big spurt in the recovery race, greatly aided in her 
foreign trade - the steep rise in shipping freights in the 
last year (see chart on page 69). Norway has the second 
largest mercantile fleet in the world, and her income 
from abroad on this account'last year was almost as great 
as that from exports of merchandise. This has enhanced 
the liquidity of her money market. 


Thus, Scandinavian domestic economic problems, and 
those of Scandinavian currencies as a whole, have 
reached a stage at which they are dependent on develop- 
ments in other countries. Of these Britain is chief. 
But while Scandinavians prize the great British market, 
they are becoming increasingly anxious over the impli- 
cations for them of British economic developments, 
especially as these may be reflected in the movement of 
British prices. It would be unwise for British govern- 
mental, business and banking authorities to ignore these 
considerations, for the four Scandinavian countries have 
hecome very important to Britain as suppliers of vitally 
necessary products at a time when other importing 
countries are competing for them. 
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Financial, Notes 


Recent Franc Trends.—Until Wednesday evening, 
there was a steady repatriation demand for francs, and 
the French authorities were able to accumulate a certain 
amount of gold. This demand, however, only repre. 
sented the repatriation of liquid balances (estimated at 
Frs. 2,500 to 3,000 millions) urgently required at home, 
and on Thursday it came to an abrupt end, In con- 
sequence the French control had to become a buyer of 
francs and seller of gold, and while the spot rate for 
sterling remained at Frs. 128}, three months’ francs 
weakened from Frs. 2$ to Frs. 4 discount, the latter 
rate equalling 12} per cent. per annum. The Banque 
de France return for July Ist is most discourag- 
ing. It shows a gold loss of Frs. 6,000 millions 
during the preceding week, an increase of Frs. 78 
millions in provisional loans to the State, raising 
them to Frs. 22,160 millions, and an increase of 
Frs. 2,000 millions in the note circulation to 
Frs. 88,000 millions, The latest figure is the highest 
on record since the days of the assignats, while the 
ratio of gold to sight liabilities has fallen to.47 per cent., 
which is the lowest figure since the Poincaré stabilisa- 
tion and is not far above the legal minimum of 40 per 
cent. This return coincides with the height of the recent 
crisis, and makes it clear that the French Exchange 
Fund had lost all its gold by early June. The Govern- 
ment’s tax plans are an important factor, and a rumour 
that the increased direct taxes would yield only Frs. 500 
millions was one explanation of Thursday’s reaction. 


* * * 


The Dollar and Gold.—Early this week French 
repatriation caused the dollar to depreciate from $4.94} 
to $4.95. The American Control is then thought to have 
intervened and bought dollars, chiefly to maintain 
equilibrium all round the pound-dollar-franc triangle in 
face of the French repatriation movement. Suddenly, 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, the American Control 
dropped out of the market. Sterling at once went to 
$4.96}, and most dealers were taken by surprise. Then 
the American Control came in again, and also owing to 
Thursday’s check to French repatriation the sterling rate 
was brought back to $4.95 and then to $4.95}-4- 
Meanwhile the weaker tendency of the dollar was the 
direct cause of the disappearance of the London gold 
discount and the appearance on Wednesday of a 
premium of $d. per ounce above the New York parity 
price. On Thursday the price was at par. The explana- 
tion was that the New York parity price fell with the 
depreciation of the dollar, and so buyers were tempted 
into the market. Also there was an inducement to the 
British authorities to buy gold in London in order to 
support the dollar. Official British gold purchases would 
both reduce gold shipments to the United States and also 
release sterling, some of which might be turned into 
dollars. In these circumstances the disappearance of the 
gold discount is a perfectly normal consequence of the 
weakening of the dollar. 


* * * 


The Floating Debt.—The passage into law o! 
the Bill increasing the Exchange Equalisation Account 
by {£200 millions lends special interest to the latest 
floating debt return: for so soon as the new increase 
in the Exchange Account takes effect, the floating debt 
will be raised by the same am@unt. Initially this new 
expansion will take the form of tap issues of Treasury 
bills, but if the authorities have to make use of their 
new powers to aoaniny gold, then the seh eg will 
gradually be transferred from tap to tender issues of 
Treasury bills. The following table shows the latest 
floating debt posiiton, compared with that of the New 
Year and a year ago. The statement for March 3tst last 
is also added, as that was the date on which the 
Exchange Equalisation Account’s gold holdings were 
disclosed at {186.7 millions. 
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June 30, Dec. 31, Mar. 31, June 30, 
1936 1936 1937 1937 













(£ millions) 
Treasury bills— 
(a) Tender ......+++++y00be8 5680  552:0 500-0 503-0 
(b) Tap seeceeseseereeeeeens 197-3 214-2 174-6 135-2 
Ways and Means Advances— * 
(a) By Public Depts....... 35-2 27-8 23:5 18-2 
(b) By Bank of England 26-7 57-0 bas 49-3 
Total - sccccvcssdcetagess 827-2 851-0 698-1 705-7 
Floating Assets ...... 232-5 242-0 198-1 153-4 





The estimates of the volume of tender and tap 
Treasury bills outstanding on June 30th and December 
31st represent an attempt at an adjustment to allow 
for the fact that there are heavy maturities and few 
payments for new bills during the closing days of each 
half-year. The adjustment took the form of deducting 
from the tender issue and adding to the tap issue an 
amount eee equal to the Ways and Means 
borrowing from the Bank at each date. The justifica- 
tion for this is that the borrowing is needed to bridge 
the temporary discrepancy between maturities and pay- 
ments, The crude figure of tender issues obtained by 
adding together the preceding thirteen weeks’ allotments 
would be too high by this amount, and as the tap 
issue is obtained by deducting the tender issue from the 
total Treasury bill issue, it would equally be too low. 












* * * 


After making these necessary adjustments, the table 
shows the extent of the drop in the department’s float- 
ing assets, consisting of tap issues of Treasury bills 
plus Ways and Means advances from the departments, 
both during the past winter months and also since 
March 31st last. This drop partly reflects the ‘‘ inside ’’ 
support given to new Government loans, notably the 
National Defence Bond issue of last April, £49.5 millions 
of which had been paid up by June 30th. The final 
call of {£50 millions fell due at the beginning of this 
week, and this will probably cause a fresh drop in 
floating assets. Still allowing for other imponder- 
ables, including official re-sales of Defence Bonds on the 
market, this contraction of £45 millions in floating assets 
since March 31st also reflects the recent gold purchases 
by the Exchange Equalisation Account. These involve 
a reduction in the Accounts holdings of Treasury 
bills and an equivalent increase in tender issues of 
Treasury bills. ae ae: once the half-year’s dis- 
turbance is over, the effective tender issue will be 
£552 millions, which is the amount shown by adding 
together the past thirteen weeks’ allotments. This 
figure compares with one of £500 millions for March 
31st last, and while this increase of £52 millions partly 
arises from the much smaller e sion of {7.6 millions 
in the floating debt, it is mainly due to the Govern- 
ment borrowing to finance the Exchange Account’s 
gold purchases and also to re-armament expenditure 
financed in part by a loan which has only been taken 
up very incompletely by the general body of investors. 















* * * 


The Money Market.— While funds have been 
reasonably plentiful, the clearing banks have experienced 
a steady afternoon demand for money during the whole 
of this week. The Bank return shows that the supply of 
cash has been a little on the low side. Monday’s call of 
£50 millions on the National Defence Bonds made little 
difference, as the bulk of the bonds are still held 


‘ inside.’”’ 
June 17, June 24, July 1, July 8, 
1937 1937 1937 ] ~ 
0 o/ 
Bam’ PE oo, ssecsesccnccccnteens 8 , 2 2 
Clearing bank’s deposit rate 4 4 +4 4 
—_ loan rate :-— 
earing banks..............: 1* $-g-1* 3-}1* }?-1* 

petness ish didataliaipeena cain te { + +- 4 

Scount rates :— 

Treasury bills ................ +-4 


# a + 
“— months’ bank bills #-2 #-2 * i-t* 
a against Treasury bills and other approved bills and 
British Government securities within six months of maturity ; 
. Per cent. T Bonds and other gilt-edged stocks within 
‘ix months of maturity; and other collateral respectively. 
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There has only been a moderate demand for bills by 
the clearing banks, possibly because of the reduction 
in their cash. Discount rates, however, are back again 
at their minimum after their firmer tendency in June. 
The banks have bought a few August and September 
Treasury bills at } per cent., and on Thursday began to 
buy October Treasuries. 


* * * 


_ The Bank Return.— There has been a further 
increase in the note circulation, which has not only 
raised the total circulation to a new high record, but is 
also unusually large when compared with the 
parallel movements of previous years. A further expan- 
sion in internal spending at home is advanced as the 
main explanation, but it is possible that the joint-stock 
banks are still replenishing their currency reserves, 
which were drawn upon during June through French 
hoarding. The funds so far repatriated to France repre- 
sented liquid industrial and financial balances sent over 
here just in time to snatch the profit on the new franc 
depreciation. None of the French money previously 
hoarded in British currency has yet been repatriated. 

BANK OF ENGLAND 

July 8, June 16, June 23, June 30, July 7, 

1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
£mill. { mill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. 


Issue Department :— 
SNe ii RS 225-6 321-3 326-4 326-4 326-4 
Note circulation ......... 443-1 479-8 483-7 488-4 494-4 
Banking Department :— 
Reserve ..........sceeeeees 43-5 42-4 43:6 38:9 32.9 
Public deposits .......... 10-5 10-0 15:5 10-8 15-2 
Bankers’ deposits........ 96:7 102-3 95-0 140-5 88-5 
Other deposits ........... 38-4 37-1 37-2 40-2. 37-2 
Government securities 96:8 101-3 98-0 140-6 96-6 
Discounts and advances’ 6:0 3-7 3:8 6:3 9-0 
Other securities ......... 17-4 19-9 20-2 23-7 20-4 
PrOPOVHION .....0.000e000» BI.8BY 283% 295% 20.3% 23.3% 


The week’s movements in the banking department repre- 
sent the aftermath of the end of the half-year. The 
Government has repaid the bank out of the receipts for 
new Treasury bills at the end of last week, and in conse- 
quence bankers’ deposits have fallen to more normal 
dimensions. A comparison with the return of a fortnight 
ago in fact shows that bankers’ deposits have fallen by 
£6.5 millions as the result of the {10.7 millions expan- 
sion in the note circulation. The Reserve and the: Pro- 
portion have also fallen to an unusually low figure, and 
it looks as if the Bank may have to take over more gold 
from the Exchange Equalisation Account. 


* * * 
Six Months’ Money Rates.—The following table 


gives for purposes of record a comparison of money and 
discount rates for the past hefioeis with those of 
previous years : — 

AVERAGE Monry RATES 














London Average 

Y Bank Rate Deposit Short 

— Rate 3 Months Rate, Loans 

Bills Banks Bill Brokers 

£s. 4 £ s. d. fs 4 £ s. d, 

BOB icc ccdcacevenec 411 0 420 ll 0 39 3 
ROBB nib. .cidsince § 0 0 410 3 300 4141 
BOUED scotonsecsiecses 413 0 4 410 213 0 315 0 
BOD vervvedicr.coee 410 0 43 0 210 0 312 6 
AGED cod ceep ess cone §10 0 § §. 4 $10 0 412 3 
PO sacecccncscsscs 5 212 3 18 5 29 6 
IGBA  ncacde dest ccts 318 7 3h O 210 3 010 
BOBS ..ocivccngsviees 0 2 116 9 15 2 115 7 
NOGB ..cscderdsecee's 0 0 0 13 10 010 0 015 § 
BEE seccssenesesces 200 016 7 010 0 0 16 10 
RODD np ceveseensscse 200 O11 3$ 010 0 0 14 105 
1936 First Half . 20 0 oll 9 010 0 015 0 
Second Half 200 012 0 010 0 016 0 
1937 First Half . 200 O1ll 6 010 0 015 0 


peel ie ita Ni il i albleinemiahe 
Since last year most rates in the money market have 
been controlled. The clearing banks have lent at fixed 
rates of }, } and 1 per cent. against different types of 
collateral. ‘‘ Outside money ’’ does not come into the 
agreement, and rates have recently been in the neigh- 
bourhood of # per cent. And the clearing banks are still 
refraining from the purchase of “‘ hot "’ treasury bills 
altogether, and of others at less than a minimum of 
} per cent. As a result the table shows little more than 
reversal of the gradual trend towards higher rates. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


Prospectuses Good and Bad 


WHEN the Stock Exchange is active, and all geese are 
swans, investors are prone to subscribe to prospectus 
offers which, ina period of less extreme mental exalta- 
tion, they would leave severely alone. It is a truism that 
the speculative company promoter tends to give the 
public a good deal of what the public wants rather 
than a little of what is good for it. The State may pass 
severe penal laws against supressio veri and suggestio 
falsi, but it cannot prevent the seller from exercising 
his common law right of praising his wares. Those 
who frame prospectuses are entitled to al! the privileges 
exercised by the itinerant vendor who says: ‘‘ Buy my 
oranges, lady; they are sweet and juicy ’’ ; for the three 
elements—informatory, complimentary and exhortatory 
—of salesmanship are common to both. 

It is worth while asking, therefore, whether those who 
demand a higher standard of prospectus practice might 
not be wise to devote increased attention to the possi- 
bility of reforming public taste rather than statute law. 
Many things which are perfectly legal in this country 
are not the acts of a gentleman. The rules of the game 
of bridge provide detailed penalties for misdemeanours 
like revoking, exposing a card and leading from the 
wrong hand, for these are all presumed to be uninten- 
tional. They do not provide for card-sharping, which is 
just not cricket. If an Investors’ Prospectus Club, with 
a million membership, were to choose an Issue of the 
Week or the Month, what features should govern the 
Selection Committee’s award of good and bad marks? 
Can we, in fact, draw up a code of professional etiquette 
for capital issues, having the force of custom, though 
not of law? 

We can obviously take for granted, at the outset, all 
the reforms embodied in the Companies Act of 1929; 
but our adjudication will be appreciably influenced by 
the spirit in which the law’s stipulations are carried into 
effect. We shall give no marks for a three-year statement 
of a company’s profits, but we shall deduct points in 
cases: (a) where the basis of computation is appreciably 
different from that on which future shareholders’ profits 
will be assessed ; (b) where the total is swollen by ex- 
traneous items, whose nature is explained, but whose 
amount is undisclosed; (c) where all necessary charges, 
like depreciation, are not deducted before profits are 
struck; and (d) where they ave deducted, but at a rate 
whose adequacy the investor has no opportunity to 
check. But, above all, we shall frown upon obscurantist 
auditors’ certificates which show profits ‘‘ after making 
such adjustments as are believed to be appropriate.’’ 
On the other hand, we shall award points to businesses 
which, if they have been established sufficiently long, 
show profits not for three, but for anything up to ten 
years, so that we can trace their vicissitudes during a 
complete trade cycle. Where several companies are being 
merged, we shall extend our favour to Pp tuses 
which show separately the past earnings of the con- 
stituent enterprises. 

It is probable, indeed, that the award of a very large 
share of the total points will be decided in the light of 
our conclusions on the profits figures. The earnings 
statement is the crux of every prospectus. It is a yard- 
stick which alone enables the would-be subscriber to 
measure the company’s proper capitalisation, the pur- 
chase price which should be paid for its assets, the pay- 
ments made to intermediate parties, and the price asked 
for its shares. We must closely concern ourselves, not 
merely with the form in which profits are presented, but 
with the character of the figures themselves. The 
potential subscriber should carefully ignore the conclu- 
sions drawn from the figures by the prospectus draughts- 
men, and frame his own. He will find that, in nine cases 


out of ten, he can thereby obtain a shrewd inkling of 
the true character of the business with whose fortune 
he is being asked to identify himself. 

The following table illustrates this point. It is a com. 
pendium of some of the more common types of profi 
record, which, before the coming into force of the Con. 
panies Act, 1929, would all have been blanketed under 
the general statement: ‘‘ Profits for the last three years 
have averaged {£50,000 *’ :— 


Case I | Case II | case m1 Case IV | Case V | cae 


: £ £ 
YearA ... y 20,000 60,000 
YearB ... Y ,000 20,000 
YearC .... ,000 70,000 


Let us examine these figures and see what conclusions 
follow from them. Case I shows a steady rise in earn- 
ings, which suggests a reasonable probability of future 
continuance—though the investor should remember that 
if years A to C are part of the recovery phase of a trade 
cycle, the company may be merely sailing with the tide. 
Case II shows a far more rapid rise, which needs 
generous discounting on the ground that those who make 
records in a hundred yards race seldom win prizes for 
the mile. Case III is a company to be avoided because, 
prima facie, it is liable to embarrassingly wide fluctua- 
tions in earning power during short periods. Due weight 
should, of course, be given to the arguments which the 
prospectus will invariably offer in extenuation of year B, 
but investors will reflect, nevertheless, that stability of 
earnings is preferable to the passing of dividends for the 
very best of reasons. Case IV is one of the most difficult 
of all on which to reach a sound judgment. The extra- 
ordinary rise in profits after two meagre years may be 
due to emergence from severe depression, or to an ab- 
normal boom in trade or to unexpectedly large orders, 
or to a combination of all these and other non-returrent 
factors. One thing only is clear—that no prudent man 
would base estimates of permanent earning power on 
the showing of the latest year. Case V is the opposite of 
Case I; the trend of profits is obviously retrogressive. 
No statement that ‘‘ operations since the close of the 
year show that profits of at least {50,000 are assured 
for the current period ’’ should persuade the investor 
to reverse his first unfavourable impression. It may be 
true; but in the new issue market it does not pay to 
bet against the form book. Case VI is a more extreme 
example of the disability instanced by Case III. We 
have separately enumerated this case to emphasise the 
principle that a loss in a single year is far more 
dangerous than a succession of small profits. The proba- 
bility is that a Case VI company will have more fixed: 
interest capital than a Case III company, because its 
normal run of profits is higher. The Case III concem™ 
could survive a recurrence of Year B, in all probability, 
with nothing worse than the passing of its preference 
dividend ; but the Case VI company might well have 
its debenture interest uncovered. 
_ There is one more case which does not merit incluso! 
in our table, though examples of it have lately bee? 
distressingly frequent. Under it come all instances wher¢ 
rofits of, say, £15,000, £15,000 and {20,000 are fol- 
owed by a statement that profits of {12,500 have been 
earned in the first three months of the current year, an¢ 
that these are ‘‘ equivalent to {50,000 for a full year. 
The arithmetic is correct, but no valid conclusion what- 
ever can be founded upon it. 

Our hypothetical code will not necessarily exclude any 
company under Cases I to VI from the capital market, 
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but it will insist that every material figure in the pro- 
spectus shall be related to the crucial facts of the profits 
return. We shall insist that, though a purchase price and 
a share capitalisation based on average profits would be 
identical in all instances, much lower figures would be 
appropriate, e.g. in Cases IV and V than in Case I. Our 
code would then, naturally and logically, proceed to 
consider the ‘‘ gearing ’’ of capital. We might find it 
advisable to begin by laying down an arbitrary rule that 
companies with a total capitalisation of less than, say, 
{150,000 or profits of less than £25,000 should not, in any 
circumstances, issue debentures or preference shares. In 
such instances the total issued capital would be insuffi- 
cient to ensure free marketability. To subdivide would 
be to create preference shares whose priority was prob- 
ably worthless, and ordinary shares whose speculative 
quality made them manipulative counters rather than 
investment media. Whether the total capital were large 
or small, we should withhold our blessing from capitalisa- 
tions in which preference shares of high denomination 
({1 or more) ranked in front of ordinary shares of low 
denomination (Is., 2s., 5s., etc.) We should be particu- 
larly severe in our adjudication in cases where the issued 
preference capital, at par value, represented more than 
one-third to one-half of the total capital; and where 
preference dividends were covered less than three times 
in the worst year shown in the prospectus. Where deben- 
tures and/or preference shares were included in the 
capitalisation, we should deduct points where the 
‘cover ’’ was incorrectly shown under the ‘‘ prior de- 
ductions ’’ system and award them where it was 
correctly displayed under the ‘‘ cumulative require- 
ments ’’ system. The following examples illustrate the 
differences of the two systems in the case of a company 
earning total profits of £120,000, with £400,000 in 44 per 
cent. debentures, {1,000,000 5 per cent. ‘‘ A’’ prefer- 
ence and {200,000 5} per cent. ‘‘ B’’ preference capital : 
“PRIOR DeEpucTIoNns’’ System [Incorrect] 


Annual No. of 
Amount Amount of Times 
Required Profits Available Covered 


43% Deb. ... 18,000 120,000 6-67 
5% “A” Pref. 50,000 (120,000 /ess 18,000) =102,000 2-04 
54% ‘B” Pref. 11,000 (102,000 Jess 50,000) =52,000 4-73 


“ CUMULATIVE REQUIREMENTs ” System [Correct] 


Amount 
of No. of 
Annual Amount Profits Times 
Required Available Covered 
£ £ 
44% Deb. ... 18,000 120,000 6-67 


5% “A” Pref. (18,000 plus 50,000)=—68,000 120,000 1-76 
5% “B” Pref. (68,000 plus 11,000) =79,C00 120,000 1-52 


The figures are self-explanatory. The obvious absur- 
dity of the result suggested by the ‘‘ prior deductions ”’ 
system—that the ‘‘B’’ preference have more than 
twice as much cover as the senior ‘‘ A ’’ preference—has 
not, in the past, prevented the use of this misleading 
method of computation in ninety-nine per cent. of all new 
company prospectuses. 

Obviously, the list of attributes of a well-tempered 
prospectus is endless, and to endeavour to discover the 
perfect document is to search for the philosopher’s stone. 
Many other points might be mentioned: the relative 
disinterestedness of all experts whose testimony on 
matters of fact, technique or judgment may vitally affect 
a subscriber’s decision; the use of large and small print to 
produce a given ychological effect; the practice (itself 
perfectly legal) of giving lists of material contracts rather 
than their essential conditions and effects—all these ques- 
tions, and many more, might be discussed at great length. 
Whatever judgment be reached on points of detail, 
however, the basic conclusion remains. A code defining 
sound conventional practice, as distinct from the mini- 
mum requirements of the law, would serve a decidedly 
useful purpose. It would tend not only to — in- 
vestors from subscribing to the less desirable type of 
Prospectus, but also to prevent many such prospectuses 
from seeing the light of day. To exclude speculative en- 
terprises from the capital market would be undesirable; 
but the investor ought to be made aware of the grade of 
goods he is buying. 
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Investment Notes 


_ Signs of Recovery? — Is this week’s recovery 
in the security markets the flattery of deception? Or 
has the fall in share values throughout the first half 
of the year been reversed on the threshold of the 
second? The firmer tendency of the London and 
American markets this week has noticeably reassured 
professional market observers, although it has not pro- 
ceeded sufficiently far to attract the public investor 
on any substantial scale. This week’s volume of busi- 
ness in London shows clear signs of expansion, how- 
ever, and although the in-and-out operator still tends 
to take the profits of the day, rather than risk them 
over an account, prices have made fair headway on 
balance. Bullish factors have at last made their in- 
fluence felt, in a technical situation which has, for 
many weeks, been only theoretically responsive. Tem- 
porary calm in the Spanish situation, allied with a 
record unemployment return since 1929, and the firmer 
tendency in several commodities, have favourably 
affected investment sentiment. And among _ inter- 
nationals, Wall Street’s renewed activity has brought 
the usual bullish interplay between American closing 
prices and British parities on the following morning. 
In addition, the appeasement of the franc crisis, marked 
by the lowering of the Bank Rate, has played some 
part in the arbitrage markets. After initial hesitation 
arising from fears of future taxation, the Paris Bourse 
has subsequently improved quite briskly, and both 
rentes and industrials have held their advances. 


* * * 


The international stage, therefore, was fittingly set 
for recovery in London. Wall Street, too, has shaken off 
its recent lethargy. The “‘ little steel’’ fight is turbu- 
lently proceeding towards its close, and emphasis is 
now being laid upon the important settlements which 
have been peacefully secured and upon the promising in- 
dustrial situation. The American market was supported 
by a net capital inflow of $323 millions during the 
first quarter of 1937, although net purchases of securities 
fell from $328 millions for the previous quarter to 
$161 millions. Wall Street must therefore be regarded 
as vulnerable to any precipitate withdrawal of foreign 
funds. Rumour credits the Administration (not, indeed, 
for the first time) with the intention of introducing dis- 
criminatory taxation on foreign holdings, or of exchang- 
ing information on ‘‘ hot money.’’ The latter fear seems 
to be responsible for a certain exodus of French funds 
from New York this week, although the figures above, 
and the behaviour of Wall Street, suggest that such 
withdrawals came from bank balances rather than 
securities. Meanwhile, the American industrial prospect 
appears sound; there is no tendency to discount any 
turndown in business activity, and the incidence of 
political factors is less extreme. At this moment, the 
world’s security markets present a firmer front than at 
any previous time this year. Their next task is to prove 
their staying power—if they have it. 


* * * 


Hungarian Non-State Debts.—Official intimation 
was given last week of an agreement between the League 
Loans Committee and the Hungarian Government re- 
garding the 7} per cent. League Loan of 1924, on terms 
described on page 26 of last week’s issue of The 
Economist. The creditors’ representatives now announce 
the results of discussions early in June with the Hun- 
garian delegation on the subject of Government long-term 
debts and long-term non-State debts. The results of the 
former negotiations will be published separately, but an 
offer is now made regarding the long-term debt of Hun- 
garian municipalities, ecclesiastical bodies and certain 
private debtors, covering a period from August Ist next 
to July 31, 1940. During this period bondholders are 
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offered payments in full satisfaction at the following rates 
in free exchange : — 


Contractual rate °% Rate offered °% 


Over 4, up to 4} 


These payments will be made only where the debtor con- 
cerned has deposited the full amount in pengdes with 
the Cash Office of Foreign Credits, and pro rata reduc- 
tion will be made where the debtors have deposited only 
part of the currency service. Foreign holders are also 
offered the opportunity to utilise the pengé deposits for 
personal travel expenses under certain conditions. The 
offer applies to a large number of issues in various 
currencies, including such loans of concern to the British 
investor as City of Budapest, Counties of Hungary, and 
Hungarian General Savings Bank among others. The 
offer is recommended for acceptance by the Council of 
Foreign Bondholders. This prompt and reasonably 
favourable offer will encourage hopes that the Govern- 
ment bondholders will receive similar treatment in due 
course. 


Industrial Profits in June.—If the rate of increase 
in industrial profits were the sole determinant of share 
values, the market would be exceptionally active at 
present. The company reports in June showed the sub- 
stantial increase in profits of 21.19 per cent, This im- 
pressive result is largely attributable to the important 
oil company reports issued during the month, which 
contribute over 40 per cent. of the total profits. The 
record of recent months is shown below : — 


Rise No.of Rise 

in Reports pub- Com- i 

Profits*| lished in panies 
1936— 


December . 175 


in 
Profits* 
% 
17-39 15-49 
9-66 
9-41 
13-50 aid 15-92 
15-69 oa 8-95 
14-21 Marc 12-52 
12-32 23-36 
18-09 14-09 
13-49 21-19 


* After payment of debenture interest. 


The total net profits covered by, the June reports 
amounted to £43,924,563, compared with £36,244,117 
for the preceding year. If the oil group is excluded the 
improvement in manufacturing profits is 13.2 per cent. 
The recovery is well diversified, although iron, coal 
and steel companies are an important element. 


Company Notes ; 


Half-Year’s Railway Traffics.—In recent weeks, 
the home rail stock market has watched the trend of 
weekly rail traffics with growing satisfaction, and this 
week’s figures, which me the railway half-year, 


were particularly good. The gross gain of {217,000 
makes a total increase for 26 weeks of £3,545,000—an 
advance of 4.74 per cent. The improvement is equally 
divided between goods and passenger traffic. Passenger 
receipts have increased by 4.54. per cent. and goods 
receipts by 4.89 per cent., the latter figure combining 
a 3-31 per cent. advance in merchandise and one of 
7-63 per cent. in coal. The following table shows the 
total receipts divided according to companies and accord- 

| traffic, and the 26 weeks’ 
figures with those of 1936 and with the last ‘‘ normal ”’ 
period, 1927-30. 
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Gross Receiprs First 26 WEEKs 1937 


| L.M.S. | LER 


tr 
| GW. | SR, 


Passenger receipts (£) | 12,139,000 | 7,920,000 
Change compared with 1936 (°)); + 4:1 + 4 
Change compared 1927-30 (°) | — 9:2 

Merchandise receipts ({) ...... | 12,737,000 

Change compared with 1936 (%)| + 2-9 

Change compared 1927-30 (°.) 14-9 

Coal receipts (£) | 6,873,000 

Change compared with 1936 (%)| + 7°7 

Change compared 1927-30 (°.) 1-8 


5,044,000 
3:7 


— 14-1 
5,119,000 
+ 38 


11-3 
2,922,000 

+ 1-5 
Total receipts (£) 
Change compared with 1936 (%)| + 4:4 
Change compared 1927-30 (°o) | 10°3 


“0 9-3 

| 31,749,000 | 23,274,000 | 13,085,000 
+ 54 + 5-4 

— 12-3 |. - Be 


The figures show that railway receipts have not yet 
regained step with the expansion in business activity as 
a whole. During the first five months of this year, The 
Economist index of business activity was 6 per cent. 
higher than for the corresponding period of 1936—a rate 
of advance unequalled except by coal receipts on three 
of the lines. But the gap, nevertheless, is becoming 
narrower. Recovery in heavy industry is, for the first 
time, producing a tangible effect upon receipts. The 
expansion of foreign trade, moreover, should have con- 
siderable influence upon the level of goods traffics, for 
the dependence of railway traffic upon exports has been 
repeatedly stressed by railway chairmen during the last 
seven years. These tendencies are confirmed by the 
trend of receipts of the L.N.E.R. and Great Western, 
the two lines which are most dependent upon heavy 
industry, and upon exports, and which have made the 
largest relative gains this year. 


* * 


Statistical analysis suggests that the advance in traffics 
this year has been steady. In the following table the 
movement of each class of traffic, compared with 1936 
and with 1927-30, is traced in four-week periods since 
the beginning of the year. Comparison is rendered some- 
what difficult by the incidence of the holidays and the 
Coronation (which gave a fillip to passenger receipts 
but, by adding another public holiday, reduced goods 
traffic), but the improving trend is quite clear, particu- 
larly in the comparison with 1927-30:— 


TRAFFICS OF ALL LINES COMPARED witH 1936 AND wiTH 1927-30 


Change compared with 1936 (°%) Change compared with 1927-30 (%) 
| 
Weeks | — 


assen-| Mer- | | poeay | Passen- |  Mer- 
ger |chandise| ©! | Total | ‘cer |chandise| Coal | Total 
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+ Coronation and Whitsun weeks in 1937. ¢ Includes pre-Easter traffics. 


During the last six weeks the margin between current 
receipts and the pre-depression level has fallen much 
lower than at any time since recovery began. The coal 
receipts of the two northern lines, even over the whole 
half-year, are but slightly below the 1927-30 vera and 
the passenger receipts on all four lines have lately been 
very satisfactory, even when the influence of the Corona- 
tion is taken into account. These movements of gross 
receipts are encouraging for the holder of home rail 
stocks. At the same time, investors will remember that 
expenditure is increasing together with revenue. The 
latest figures, however, suggest that, at the moment, 
total receipts are keeping in step with the increased wage 
and material costs. The outlook for modest dividend in- 
creases on the al stocks seem promising. But 
unless the Railway Rates Tribunal sanctions the rl 
posed 5 per cent. increase in charges, expenditure 
probably‘ faster than receipts over the next eighteen 
months. 
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London Transport Year.—With London Transport 
‘¢’’ stock quoted at 78 compared with 104 a year 
go, and an increase in traffics (before pooling) of no 
more than £255,100 for the 52 weeks to June 26th, 
e Board completes its second year of operation under 
e ‘‘ receivership rule.’’ For 1936-37 or 1937-38 the 
Board, having paid 4 per cent. on the ‘‘C’’ stock 
or 1935-30, must pay 5% per cent. on the stock, under 
nain of a receivership application by holders of five per 
ent. of the stock. The bus strike in May was, of course, 
esponsible for the disappointing traffic results for the 
year which has just closed. For comparative purposes, 
ve set out the quarterly movement in traffic since 


1934-35: — 
















(In 4’000’s) 











Percentage changes 








A B Cc 
1934-35 | 1935-36 | 1936-37 





B over A | C over B 






















September .......ceees 6,909 7,012 7,235 + 1-5 + 3-2 
December .........+++ 7,033 7,135 7,372 + 1-4 + 32 
March ...,.0cssivevices. 6,826 7,021 7,163 + 2-9 +20 
Jume.........eeeceereeens 7,329 7,309 6,962 — 0:3 — 47 

Tatel. .ccwinvcs 28,097 28,477 28,732 + 1-3 + 0-9 







The 52 weeks’ total of {28,732,000 shows an in- 
rease of less than one per cent. compared with the 
orresponding period of 1935-36. The first half of the 
reat appeared fairly promising, with a 3.2 per cent. 
advance, although even this scale of improvement 
vould have implied little or no improvement in net 
revenues. Indeed, Lord Ashfield disclosed at the strike 
inquiry that the increase of £735,500 recorded for the 
first 44 weeks of the past year had been more than 
absorbed increased e ses. The increased cost of 
uel alone involves an additional sum of {£273,000 in 
a full year. Since the standard 5 r cent, dividend 
was short-earned last year b dese it is quite 
evidently outside the reach of ‘‘C’’ stockholders for 
1936-37. Granted the present trend of operating costs, 
the Board’s immediate problem is rather to maintain 
earnings equivalent to last year’s level. 

















* * * 






_At this point, however, the stockholder should con- 
sider the effect of the pooling arrangement. A recent 
article in The Railway Gazette outlines the operation of 
the pool in detail. The participation of London Transport 
and the four main-line companies is based on the standard 
year 1932, subject to later adjustments in respect of 
revised working and wage conditions. From the gross 
receipts, a deduction is made by each party for working 
expenses and other allowances. The net pool is then 
divided, London Transport taking 62.10364 per cent., 
and the main-line companies 37.89636 per cent. (of which 
the Southern Railway ranks for 2548506 per cent.). 
ae the operation of the pool, therefore, London 
Transport will transfer nearly two-fifths of the net loss 
arising from the bus strike to the railways, and will 
recelve more than three-fifths of any increase in the 
me suburban revenues of the main-line companies. Since 
the operating allowances appear to be based on rates of 
a ap per mile, which are then multiplied by the 
will te run to produce gross expenditure, the Board 
have some reduction in costs to offset its fall in 
. a Investors, however, can only await the report 
wi scover the effect of this factor on the Board’s net 
ee Meanwhile, the market is occupied with the 
of th possibility—ruling out any alteration in the rights 
: + 5 C”’ stockholder—that a standard dividend for 
me + ey have to be found at thé expense of the 
contrib; , Provision. But this procedure would be no 
ai! ution towards a solution of the Board’s central 
transnere ey ng _an efficient and cheap system of 
snineat and meeting the standard dividend requir- 
peseian the “C ** stock within a context of acute traffic 
sure and rising operating costs. 
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Bank and Discount Interims.—No surprises are 
contained among the bank dividend statements, but the 
market has learned with a sense of shock of the reduc- 
tion in Alexanders’ Discount interim from 18 to 15 
per cent. per annum. The announcement has _ been 
followed by a fall in the shares from 81s. to the 
present level of 67s. 6d. This company transferred 
£300,000 to investment reserve account in 1934 and 
1935, when jobbing profits on securities were com- 
paratively plentiful, Last year, when provision against 
depreciation on the securities portfolio was required, 
the directors followed the conservative course of pro- 
viding the necessary sums from current profits, leayin 
the reserve intact. The reduction in the interim dividen 
rate suggests that the directors have adopted the same 
conservatism to meet a similar earnings situation. The 
Union Discount rate is halved, but it is payable, of 
course, on a paid-up capital of {2,750,000 against 
£1,250,000 a year ago. The banking dividends have 
been maintained, in accordance with general expecta- 
tion. The banking half-year appears to have been some- 
what more profitable on the trading side, to judge 
from the trend of advances, but the fall in gilt-edged 
securities during the period may have prompted some 
further strengthening of the internal provision against 
securities. The details of the interim dividends so far 
announced are given below: — 














1936 1937 Price, | Price, 
Name and Shares __}| July 8, | July 7,} Yield 
1936 |” 1937 (%) 
Interim | Total | Interim 
Per cent, Per cent. a 
ann. % per ann. s. 
Barclays “ B” {Vo.c..0..00- a i4 14 | 33xd| 39§xd| 314 0 
Midland {£12 (£24 pd.) ...... 16 16 16 10}xd | 1 319 0 
Nat. Provincial £20 (£4 pd.) 15 15 15 16 14 400 
Westminster iS (£1 pd.) ... 18 18 18 48 4th 316 0 
Martins £20 ( 2 pd.) ...... 14 14 14 9pxd | 317 0 
District “ A” £5 (£1 pd.)... 16§ 16% 16% 4h 4h 318 6 
Discount Cos. S 
Alexanders {2 ({1 pd.) ... 18 19 15 4ixd| 3gxd] (6) 
National “A” {2% ......... 10 10 10 6hxd | 6} 316 6 
National “ B " £7} (£24 pd.) 18 26 18 15}xd | 14 440 
CID EE viccpucekcatecetnecee Tha 10a 7t 2 24xj4 6 6 








(a) Allowing for increase of capital and capitalisation of reserves. (6) Yield on 
a 174 per cent. basis, £5 3s. 9d. per cent.; on a 15 per cent. basis, £4 8s. 11d. per cent. 
The classical view regarding bank shares holds that, 
in times of depression, low interest rates maintain 
share values, while in times of prosperity, advancing 
profits provide an expanding equity. Investment 
policy, based on these principles, has proved highly 
successful in the past. But do they apply with equal 
force now that the banks hold vastly increased amounts 
of gilt-edged securities, while their advances respond 
comparatively slowly to expanding trade? This con- 
sideration appears relevant in comparing the trend of 
bank shares and industrial equities over the past year. 
During the second half of 1936, bank and discount 
shares remained comparatively stable. But during the 
past six months the Actuaries’ Index of bank shares 
shows a nine-point fall, comparable with the decline 
in the industrial index. These movements are shown 
below : — 
1936 1937 


mae RAN, penn mmm, 
Share Indices June 30 Sept. 29 Dec. 29 Mar. 30 July 6 


Banks and _ Discount 
Companies (12) ......... 124-4 124-2 125-1 119-2 114-2 
All Industrials (177) 83-1 88-2 90-8 86-5 82-1 
Yields 
Banks and _ Discount 
Companies (12) ......... 3-87 3:88 3-85 3-97 4:12 
All Industrials (177)...... 3:76 3-62 3-68 4:09 4-40 


While industrial equities have experienced a rapid 
upward adjustment of yields, the bank share group 
shows a rise inversely proportionate to the fall in share 
values. The issue, therefore, is whether this fall has 


finally adjusted lds to a new basis, or whether the 
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process is still in train. Investors who prefer a compari- 
son with gilt-edged securities will agree that, on their 
merits, bank shares deserve a differential of § per cent. 
in yield over the gilt-edged rate; but the latter itself 
is a shifting basis. 


* * * 


United Dominions Trust.—The latest Report of 
United Dominions Trust shows the results of the most 
prosperous year in the Trust’s history, and it 1s 
accompanied by proposals for a change in its capital 
structure of no little importance. During the year to 
June 30, 1937, bills receivable and notes on hand held 
by the company and its subsidiaries rose by nearly 
15 per cent. from {5,456,728 to {£6,255,122—an in- 
crease which comfortably exceeds the advance in 
business activity. Profits are {23,694 higher at {201,802, 
but the ordinary dividend is maintained at 17} per 
cent. Following this continued expansion, the direc- 
tors have decided to issue the remaining 75,000 
{1 ordinary shares, while the Bank of England has 
decided to relinquish almost entirely its financial interest 
in the company. The ordinary shares are to be offered 
to existing shareholders at {4 10s., at the rate of 3 for 
every 17 held, while the Bank of England is selling 
150,000 of the 4} per cent. {1 cumulative preference 
shares, which are offered to the ordinary shareholders 
at 20s. 6d., at the rate of 6 preference for 17 ordinary. 
The Bank is to receive {1 per share, plus one month’s 
interest, and a further sum bringing the total to 20s. 6d. 
is payable for expenses. Since the Bank originally held 
the whole {500,000 of preference capital, and sold 
340,000 shares a year ago, the new sale is equivalent to 
an almost complete severance of this financial interest. 
It appears that the proceeds of the ordinary share issue 
will go to reduce the company’s bank borrowings. As 
a result of the new issue, the next balance sheet will 
probably show a smaller proportion of the liabilities 
under Loans, Acceptances, etc. This item has borne the 
brunt of the expansion in business during the last year, 
jumping from {775,000 to {1,700,000, whilst Deposit, 
Current and other accounts have been practically 
stationary. It does not appear to be the policy of the 
company to provide a great quantity of inland bills for 
the market, and the increase in capital may even lead 
to a reduction in their amount. 


* * * 


Richard Thomas Accounts.—The full accounts of 
the Richard Thomas group are, as usual, very clear and 
informative. In the preliminary profit statement, which 
was discussed in a Note on page 690 of our issue of 
June 19th, the market was given a very complete sum- 
mary of the consolidated profit-and-loss account. The 
full report to March 31st shows total profits of 
£1,717,232, an increase of {531,252 over the 1935-36 
level, and of {265,000 over the prospectus estimate. The 
net profits show earnings of nearly 18 per cent. on the 
new ordinary share capital, and a dividend of 15 per 
cent. on the old capital has been declared. The following 
table analyses the consolidated profits of the group and 
the appropriations of the parent concern: — 


Years to March 31, 
1935 1936 1937 


£ £ 
879,140 1,185,980 


15,699 17,333 
175,000 225,000 
13,240 25.706 
85,888 190,007 
157,865 173,960 
16,924 23.159 


530,815 
202,822 


327,993 
041 
13-8 
123 

91,293 
785,844 
* Special contingencies reserve. ¢ Struck after extraneous 
credits and miscellaneous debits, + After deducting £3,270 
= of profits apportionable to capital. § On the old 


£ 
1,717,232 
19,946 
360,000 
20,872 
313,989 


213,105 
21,983 


Fees, staff funds 
Depreciation 
Special expenses written off 


Interest and deb. reduction ... 
Outside shareholders’ interest 


764,067} 


211,702 $61,245 
353 


746,705 
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In view of the large-scale development programm, 
at Ebbw Vale, and the reconstruction at Redboum, ih, 
consolidated balance-sheet is of special Significang 
Development has cost rather more than had been ¢, 
pected and further capital expenditure of {£8,000,009 j 
anticipated in the accounts, towards which the com. 
pany has (or will have, when the calls on the Ley 
debentures are due) liquid resources of some £6,000, 0, 
This suggests that the liquid position may become sony. 
what tight, but the group’s earning power is at th 
moment so great that the company may be able to ayoig 
a further issue of capital, and to finance the final stags 
of its programme internally. The report, of cour 
gives no further information about the progress and pro. 
pects of the new undertaking. Certainly, the group js x 
present enjoying a period of high prosperity. The tinplat 
and sheet output, though still over 20 per cent. beloy 
capacity, is one-sixth higher than it was last year, and 
following the May increases in steel prices, the profi 
margin must have increased slightly. Prospects in the 
export market, moreover, are good, and in the hom 
market there appears to be a secular upward trend in 
demand. Consequently, it appears very probable that 
the prospectus estimate of profits for the current yea 
may be substantially exceeded, and the 15 per cent. 
dividend should be comfortably maintained on the 
increased capital. Further information about the com. 
pany’s prospects when the new strip mill comes ‘no 
operation may be provided by Sir William Firth’s speech 
next Thursday. In the meantime, the outlook appear 
to be reasonably promising. 


* * * 


Powell Duffryn Group Results.—tThe profits of the 
reorganised Powell Duffryn group for its first year to 
March, 1936, were affected by sanctions, export quotas 
and rising wages. The past year has seen some measure 
of recovery, which the two holding companies have 
passed on to their shareholders. The operating concem 
—Powell Duffryn Associated Collieries—has increased 
its trading profits, after providing for depreciation, from 
£788,284 to £814,236. This advance covers an increase 
in the participation dividends from £420,000 to £450,000, 
with {13,000 to spare. The Powell Duffryn holding com- 
pany takes two-thirds of this amount, and receives 2 
maiden dividend of one per cent. on its half interest 
(£2,539,008) in the Welsh Associated Collieries ordinary 
stock. By the conversion of over £400,000 preferred 
stock into ordinary stock last year, the preference divi 
dend requirements are reduced to £34,032, and the 7 pet 
cent. ordinary dividend (against 6 per cent. for the pre 
vious year) is covered with {£3,910 to spare. The group 
figures and the revenue position of the two holding con 
cerns are analysed below: — 


YEARs To Marcu 31st 
Powell Duffryn Associated Collieries a 
19 


£ 
814,236 


75,000 
150,000 
126,246 
450,000 


55,046 68,036 
Welsh Associated 


Profit, after depreciation ...... prccsecoereese 


Debenture service 
General reserve 


Powell Duffryn l ss¢ 
Steam Coal Colliertes 
1936 1937 1936 1937 


£ £ £ 
280,484 319,844* 140,054 150,121 
4,329 4,435 3,027 2,430 
Preference dividends}... 50,432 34,032 129,014 113.8% 
Ordinary dividend 222,992 277,467 Nil 38,0 
Ditto 6 7 Nil ] 
2.731 6,641 8,013 3,815 


* Includes dividend from Welsh Associated Collieries. 
+ Nine months dividend. t Including preferred ordinary: 


This scale of progress is sufficient to justify a rise i 
Powell Duffryn ordinary from 18s. to 25s. during the 
past year. It cannot, however, be regarded as striking, 


and the report of the operating company adopts * 
qualified note in discussing coaee year’s work. The 


Income from operating 
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Spanish civil war has materially affected the group’s 
business, and has occasioned further provision against 
trading debts. For the greater part of the year exports 
showed little improvement, and exchange difficulties and 
subsidised competition remained rife. But since the 
directors note that ‘‘ every effort ’’ is being made to 
increase output to meet the larger demand which has 
been evident since December last, some improvement is 
evidently in progress, although it would doubtless be 
well to exercise caution regarding further recovery possi- 
bilities. The {1 ordinary stock of Powell Duffryn yields 
{5 12s. per cent. 


* * * 


Distillers’ Report.—The announcement of a total 
distribution of 224 per cent. on Distillers’ ordinary stock, 
compared with 20 per cent. for 1935-36, caused some 
disappointment in the market. The shares fell from a 
speculative peak of 115s. 6d. immediately before the 
announcement to IIIs., and are now II0s, ex the 15 per 
cent. final distribution, yielding {4 2s. per cent. The 
trend of profits in recent years is shown in the following 
table : — 

Years to May 15 


1935 1936 1937 
£ £ 
Profits, after deb. interest and 
GOS GUEi Sivd hcewessevovessseccs 2,212,133 2,321,576 2,458,415 
ell Cie iv adavetianaseiesedinens 100,000 100,000 100,000 
Fire insurance fund ............ sey 50,000 50,000 
Preference dividend ............ 102,300 101,475 99,825 
Ordinary stock :— 
OR siceakdlisesnssiaisennis 2,009,833 2,070,102 2,208,590 
DEE dasedskahubaseknetecvexegnss 1,657,099 1,640.394 1,814,123 
Mara LD) | iscccegusedesssow 24-3 25-2 27-4 
PN Ra Nabaecnsessbtaciksunes 20 20 224 
DAGRTUD cs cccctenenericcaeveaphsess 350,000 400,000 400,000 
Carried forward ............ss0+++ 319.073 348,781 343,249 


GOLDEN MOMENTS 


Ihe Mens Singies 


"Vantage striker—he leads 6 to $ iu the fifth set. A 
fizzing service, but a brilliant return aud the match is 
over—a new Champion. What a Golden Moment it 
must be tur him as he makes the winning stroke. 


But even he cannot buy a better tobacco than “Cut 
Golden Bar” at a shilling an ounce. But it must be Wills’s. 





2 oz. Vacuum tin 





READY RUBBED 


in 2 oz. Pocket Vacuum Tins noe 1 oz. Airtight Tins. 
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The indicated rise in profits is of the order which in- 
vestors have come to expect in recent years, and it is 
now clear that operators were too optimistic in taking 
the stock up to 125s. earlier this year. The purchase 
of Booth’s Distilleries equity capital and the know- 
ledge that matured whisky stocks are falling have 
apparently encouraged the speculative investor to con- 
centrate on the potable spirits side of the business. 
He has thus tended to overlook the commercial alcohol 
trade, which is being extended by a policy of low prices. 
For steadiness of earnings, Distillers has few rivals; its 
leadership in its industry (enhanced by past and possible 
prospective mergers) is unrivalled; and the expanding 
financial strength of the concern is clearly apparent in 
the latest balance sheet. These are necessary character- 
istics to justify a yield on the present scale. 


* * * 


International Tea Setback.—Although indications 
of acute competition were plain in the 1935-36 accounts, 
and the 5s. shares have fallen from 30s. to 15s. 6d. 
during the past twelve months, the market was hardly 
prepared for a 21 per cent. drop in International Tea 
profits. The report frankly discusses the reasons for this 
serious setback which has compelled a reduction in 
the ordinary dividend from 30 per cent. to 16 per cent. 
Turnover actually increased, but gross profits were 
affected by the acute competition necessary to maintain 
the volume of trade. Evidently the company has been 
forced to bear an appreciable proportion of increased 
wholesale prices. The ordinary shares suffer a severe 
blow, for the cut in the dividend is the first since 30 per 
cent. payments were instituted in 1928-29. The following 
table shows, however, that the dividend reduction is 
more drastic than the fall in equity earnings. 
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Years ended April 30th 
1935 1936 1937 


£ £ 
864,557 680,310 


80,000 
50,000 
48,856 
210,742 


80,000 
50,000 
51,838 
210,771 


Other expenses 
Preference dividends 


474,959 287,701 
465,000 248,000 
30-8 19°4 
30 16 


Reserve account 
Div. equalisation reserve Nil 
Carry forward 108,846 


100,000t 100,000 
Dr. 90,000 Dr. 60,000 
108,805 108,506 


t Direct transfer from reserve of {19,274 for writing off assets 
of a subsidiary, and {508,744 transferred to reserve from share 
premiums. ¢ Share premiums of {21,779 transferred direct. 


The net allocation to reserves from revenue is actually 
£40,000, against {10,000, though the process of main- 
taining general reserve provisions by drawing on the 
dividend equalisation reserve cannot continue indefi- 
nitely for the latter fund is now reduced to £50,000. The 
profits trend for the past decade indicates that the 
company’s prospects are more than usually incalculable. 
Disclosed earnings have not followed the general trend 
of industrial profits closely in the past. Although in- 
vestors may hope that the bottom has been reached, 
there is less reason to expect any immediate recovery 
in profits while competition remains acute and wholesale 
prices are rising. Some progress in management 
economies is possible, for the report instances the 
transfer of certain Star Supply Stores branches trading 
in the George J. Mason, Limited, area to the control 
of the latter company. Under the present severity of 
competition and rising expenses, which cannot fully be 
passed on, the shares appear fairly fully valued, on a 
yield basis of {5 3s. per cent. 


Tin Share Developments .—After weeks of stagna- 
tion, the metal markets have recently shown signs of 
returning life, and tin has been well to the fore. With the 
discouraging effect of the French crisis removed, tin 
prices have advanced by {10 to {265 during this 
week. There are three elements in the present situation 
which hold out better hopes for tin companies. The 
first is the satisfactory level-of consumption. Despite the 
labour trouble among the U.S. ‘‘ independent ’’ steel 
producers, tinplate activity has fallen by only a few 
points to 93 per cent. of capacity, and fears of a serious 
reduction in American demand have proved groundless. 
Elsewhere, in Great Britain and on the Continent, con- 
sumption is still improving. In the twelve months ending 
last April, “‘ apparent ’’ world demand amounted to 
almost 174,000 tons, only 4,000 tons below the all-time 
peak reached in 1929. Secondly, and perhaps most signi- 
ficantly, the exporting countries are still unable to reach 
their allotted output quotas. Bolivia, as usual, is the 
worst offender, and by May ‘her total deficiency had 
increased to over 14,000 tons, whilé the world deficiency 
was as much as 24,000 tons. During the past six months, 
the industry has been working virtually to its present 
capacity, but output has been about 5,000 tons below 
nominal consumption and visible supplies have shown no 


increase. From the statistical point of view, therefore, 


the outlook for tin prices and com revenues can be 
regarded as asdicell at least until the. end of the year. 
Finally, the announcement that prospecting for new tin 
areas 1s again to be permitted in Malaya has met with 
universal welcome. ya has thus been brought into 
line with other producers, and her future capacity 
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iad 

arded, By one of Nature’s coincidences, exten: 
Tench conditions are reported this week oe . 
which are affecting tin output severely and threaten ¢, 
production of full quotas. And by one of the market's 
paradoxes, Malayan tin shares have led the advance this 
week. In the accompanying table, we give details of the 
reserve position of a number of producers who ap 
likely to obtain particular advantage in the new Prospect. 
ing ordinance : — 


Ground | i al 
dredged , ividen : 
Company Latest or Indicated)" } atest en “ 
and Share Available} tonnage 
Denomination | Reserves! produced 
latest 


Kramat Tin (£1) 


Malayan Tin 
Dredging (5/-) 


Renong (£1) ... 
cu 


[st2 tons* 


78 acres 


. yds. | cu. yds. 
Ulu Klang (2/4) | 370 acres} 25 acres 


* Tin ore. 


The life estimates are inevitably approximate, as in 
most cases only the area of remaining ground is known 
and no allowance can be made for its varying tin content 
and its unpayable sections. 


* 


Other Company Results.—Apart from the more 
important results discussed in preceding Notes, this 
week’s reports contain a fairly large number of planta- 
tion company results. Our usual analysis on page 108 
covers some 55 other companies, including Covent 
Garden Properties, Tredegar Iron and Coal and Trustees 
Corporation. The results are discussed on pages 98 and 
107 under the heading ‘‘ Shorter Company Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—The reports of 
company meetings begin in this issue on page 99. The 
working of the exchange Control Commission of the 
Iranian Government was discussed by Sir Hugh S. 
Barnes at the Imperial Bank of Iran meeting; stability 
of rates had been achieved, but there remained a shortage 
of foreign exchange to pay for imports. Mr Arthur 
d’Anyers Willis, addressing the proprietors of the P. and 
O. Banking Corporation, described the various factors 
that had affected profits—including among them closely 
controlied exchanges which reduced opportunities tor 
increasing the Corporation’s income. At the Thistle-Etna 
Gold Mines meeting the chairman reported that it was 
proposed to increase ihe mill’s capacity so soon as the 
situation underground warranted it. The satisfactory 
reduction in the cost per foot drilled was referred to by 
Mr H. C. R. Williamson in his address to Lobitos Oil- 
fields shareholders. At the Anglo-Spanish Construction 
Company meeting the chairman described the effect of 
the Spanish Civil War on the company’s prospects. He 
regarded sympathy with the Nationalist cause as s° 
general in the provinces through which the company $ 
line passed that peaceful working conditions should be 
guaranteed. Mr T. Walton, in his speech to British Glues 
and Chemicals’ shareholders, referred to the importance 
of technical research for the company. Sir Edward 
Rolings, at the Anglo-Ceylon and General Estates Com- 
pany meeting, disclosed that it had been decided to main- 
tain a full cultivation programme over a smaller area 
and to produce the restricted crop at the least cost on that 
area. Mr Douglas Christopherson pointed out to the 
Associated Tin Mines of Nigeria meeting that many 
leases were unprospected which should increase theif 
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E WEEK IN THE MARKETS 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


SETTLING DAYS 
TICKET; JULY 20 ACCOUNT; JULY 22 


MARKED improvement in Stock Exchange conditions has 
urred this week. It is true that the tone at the opening was 
better than at any time in the previous month, but a 
mbination of mildly bullish factors, assisted by the better 
dency on Wall Street, led to an all-round advance in the 
ket on Tuesday. Further gains were reported in mid-week, 
hough the volume of business showed no great expansion 
4 tended to decline towards the end of the week, prices 
re well maintained, 
ilt-edged led with an improvement, with War Loan taking 
first step to regain par. By mid-week this objective had 
en achieved, and further advance was recorded on Thursday. 
e feature in the trustee market, however, was the buoyancy 
the new scrips, led by Australia 3} per cent. and the L.C.C. 
, which all but reached par. In the foreign bond market, 
ipanese bonds recovered on the settlement of the Amur 
er incident, but were again disturbed (as were Chinese 
es) by the fighting near Peking. Further buying of Chinese 
lway issues had previously been reported. Hungarian 7} per 
nt. bonds were in demand on the debt agreement, but the 
ggestion that interest rates on Brazilian issues might be cut, 
ected the bonds. 
In the home rail market, the last week’s traffics of the half- 
iar were well received. Great Western led the advance, 
h L.M.S. runner up. The traffics are discussed on page 88. 
ansport “C ”’ stock was again sold to 77}; the past year’s 
fics position is examined on e 89. Argentine rails 
ened in poor style, but the traffics and the prospective 
ssage of the bill for the purchase of the Cordoba line 
tracted buyers. 
After a dull opening, interest in the industrial market re- 
ed. The international group assisted the improvement, but 
e steel group attracted domestic attention, and in mid-week 
eral gains were recorded. Profit-taking then checked the 
lvance, but spectacular movements occurred in Indian Iron, 
gether with smaller advances in certain domestic issues. 
the aircraft group, De Havilland declined on the new issue 
oposals. Imperial Airways new shares opened below the 
d shares, and although both issues improved later, the old 
es at 35s. were still, paradoxically, 2s. 6d. higher than the 
w. Improved conditions were enjoyed by motor shares, 
hile electrical equipment issues, although favoured with 
le business, were generally firm. 
Moderate support for brewery shares was reported. Guinness 
ivanced in anticipation of good profits, while South African 
reweries responded to the good report. After the initial 
rprise of the Distillers dividend, some support was forth- 
bming for the ordinary stock. Tobacco shares were quiet, 
t the tone was firm. Bank shares were but little moved by 
he interim dividends (discussed on page 89) and Alexanders’ 
scount were maintained at the lower level. Store shares were 
efak at the opening, but recoveries occurred subsequently. 
mipping shares similarly staged a rally in mid-week, when 
yon shares, led by Courtaulds, were also a few pence better. 
e leading miscellaneous industrials took a turn for the 
ttter after a dull opening, but building material shares were 
ower to participate in the general advance. 
Oil shares opened in dull fashion, for Paris selling depressed 
ondon prices of the leading international favourites at first. 
hen Paris operators turned buyers, however, the tide turned. 
nglo-Iranian were in keen demand, and Burmah Oil improved 
harply in mid-week. Some improvement was recorded in the 
rinidad shares on the appeasement of the labour situation. 
he rubber market was dull on the relative inactivity of the 
ce of the commodity, but little selling took place, and 
uotations on Tuesday showed some response to the better 
One in the markets generally. Tea shares likewise gained a little 
om the all-round improvement. 
After a quiet opening to the week, conditions in the mining 
arket became considerably brighter later on, political 
roubles seeming at least in abeyance. Kaffirs were listless on 
ponday, and the Blyvooruitzicht issue failed to arouse en- 
lusiasm at first, though quotations improved later. A 
righter atmosphere prevailed in the next few days, the finance 
Ouse issues being particularly well supported, though pro- 
ucing and developing mines also shared in the advance. The 
Johnnies ” results created a good impression. After a dull 
art, copper issues led Rhokana and Roan gained sub- 
antially, and base metal shares responded to the hardening 
bf metal prices. Tin shares in particular were stimulated by 
ne appearance of a contango on tin for the first time in some 
€ars, and as supplies were short, prices advanced sharply. 
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“FINANCIAL NEWS” MARKET INDICATORS 


July 1 | July 2 | July 5 | July 6 July 7 | july 8 


gains recorded in S.E. List | 6,620| 7,605 | 7,805 | 7,350| 7,750] 8,000 
Corresponding day 1986....... 8,822 | 9,456 | 10,046 | 8,870 | 10,026 | 8,744 


index of 30 Ordinary Shares 
Guly 1, 19352 100) ......... 110-1 
of 20 Fixed 
Securities (1928100) ..... | 127-5 


199-7 | 108-6 | 109-5] 110°2] 111-2 


127-3 | 127-3 | 127-3! 127-51 127-5 


Highest 1996 : Ordinary Shares 124-9 (Nov. 18); Fixed Interest 138-8 (Feb. 10). 
Lowest 1996 : Ordinary Shares 107-4 (Jan. 2) Fined Interest 136°? (Sept 23). 
Highest : Ordinary Shares “8 (Jan. 4); Fixed Interes ° - 4). 

Lowest 1937: Ordinary Shares 108-6 (July 5); Fixed Interest 126-5 {heb 28). 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


This price index of 177 industrial ordinary shares stood on 
Tuesday last at 82-1, against 82-6 a week ago and 84:3 a 
month ago. The respective percentage yields are 4-40, 4°39 
and 4-29. A selection of the component indices follows. 


Prices Yield (%) 
(Dec. 31, 1928= 100) 


Group | 

(and No, of Securities) Month | Week Month | Week This 

(June 8, |(June 29, 
937) 1937) 


This 


week ago ago week 
(July 6, | (June 8, | (June29,| (July 6, 
1937) | 1937) 1937) 


1937) 


Banks and discount cos. (12) 
Insurance companies (24)..... 
Building materials (5) ......... 
Coal (7) 


—e 
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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


AFTER the Independence Day holiday, trading was resumed in 
a brighter mood than for some weeks, owing chiefly to a gradual 
quietening down of the labour troubles and also to a satisfactory 
passing of the franc crisis. The volume of business was the 
highest since mid-May. Opening quotations were mostly 
above the previous close, and under the lead of steel and avia- 
tion shares, prices advanced appreciably during the day, with- 
standing without difficulty a few profit-taking assaults. The 
next session started with some irregularity, but the upward 
trend was again resumed, although at a less exciting pace than 
the previous day. Rails and industrials were well supported, 
while Republic Steel responded to news of a continued back-to- 
work movement. Steel mill activity is reported as 67-3 per 
cent. of capacity, against 75 per cent. a week ago, the decline 
being due to the holiday ; activity was at 63-7 per cent. in the 
corresponding week of last year. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., of 
New York, we print the following index figures of American 


values calculated on closing prices (1926 = 100) :— 
1938 1937 


Lowest | Highest Lowest | Highest 
Apr. 29|Nov. 10) June a 10 


Total, 419 Stocks | 97+7 
ponteraat 4 


© 50 Industrial Common Stocks. (a) 


April 8th, 2} Oct, 14th. (c) December 23rd. 
(4) June 30th. (¢) December 2nd. (f) March 17th. 


February 10th. (¢) January 13%b. 


Dairy Averace oF 50 American Common Stocks (1926 = 100) 


| 
Highest® | Lower] June 20| July 1 July 2 | Jutya su 5| July 6 | July 7 


180-3 | 147-4 150-1 150-8 | 152-9 Close | ar 158-4 | 159-2 
& 


* March 6th. ¢ June 16th. (g) Independence Day. 


OTARD’s ..... 


V.S.O.P. 
LIQUEUR BRANDY 
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Totat Deaincs In New Yore 


July 1 | July 2 | say ge | July 5 | July 6 | July 7 


1,410 
9,300 


670 840 1,410 
8,160 8,340 Closed Closed 9,030 


194 | ” 255 318 


© Two-hour session. (g) Independence Day. 


ly 7, July 8, 
Joins ey aa 
(Close) (Close) (Latest) 


» Jul 
ee 
(Close) (Close) (Latest) 


40 43 43} 
97, 106} 105 
36: 39 39 
4 : 53 

16 1 

Murray Corp........ 12% 

Nash Kelvinator.. 18 

Motor Car 9 


32 
59; 


ate 
me 


ef 


CAPITAL ISSUES 


New issue activity has expanded in remarkable fashion this 
week, for the accumulation of business due to N.D.C. is now 
meeting the pressure of the approaching holiday. The largest 
issue of the week is of 5 per cent. debenture stock of Odeon 
Theatres at 99 with a small slice of the equity at par as a 
bonne bouche. This debenture is specifically secured on cinemas 
valued at slightly more than twice the £1,800,000 nominal 
stock which is issued. Its income cover, however, is based on 
earnings of the specifically charged properties, together with 
income from shareholdings in subsidiary companies, and 
management fees and participation in profits of 71 other 
theatres. The issue is a high-yielding security, as befits its 
nature. Full earnings should be receivable from the 86 cinemas 
specifically charged (in accordance with the chairman’s 
estimate), but the full profits participation in 71 remaining 
theatres, of which 37 are in actual operation, is taken in 
calculating the earnings cover of 3} times. Full cover in 
accordance with the prospectus estimate, therefore, depends 
upon the earnings of theatres which have yet to be completed. 
The 5} per cent. {1 preference shares of William Mallinson 
and Sons are offered at 20s. 6d. The prospectus shows that the 
earnings of the company and its subsidiary have fluctuated 
considerably during the past decade. For this clear display of 
a ten-year profits record, the prospectus is to be commended. 
As a timber merchanting concern, however, the company 
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carries substantial stocks, and it appears to be EXPosed 
some risk of price changes. Boulton and Paul issue 5} per 
preference shares at par. This concern shows a rapid tec, 
in profits from £2,559 for 1933-34 to £51,296 for 199: 
It has lately broadened its interests by the acquisition of 
existing concerns in a similar field of business, and the » 
ference issue may be regarded as a fair industrial issye oti 
kind. The mixed issue of Peter Brotherhood consists of 5} 
cent. preference shares at par and 10s. ordinary shares at jg 
per cent. premium. This concern shows that current pp, 
are running at a high level. At the issue price, the ordin, 
shares show an earnings yield of 9 per cent. over the ;, 
three years and 15 per cent. on latest profits. This, in sho 
is a typical “‘ recovery profits” offer. J. H. Fenny , 
Company offer 5} per cent. preference shares at par, and 
ordinary shares at 40 per cent. premium. This concern yi 
its subsidiary has approximately doubled its profits dy; 
the past four years, and the latest earnings for the ordinn 
shares, at the issue price, are equivalent to 12-92 per cy 
The 4s. ordinary shares of J. Collett are offered at 50 per cey 
premium. This is a hat manufacturing concern, whose rate, 
profit increase is less spectacular than some of the engineeriy 
issues just discussed. The latest earnings are equivalent 
12-2 per cent. on the ordinary shares, at the issue price, \# 
assets of £157,312 have been acquired for £235,000 in 4 
shares, The premium demanded on the relatively small py 
portion of the ordinary shares offered thus represents a furthy 
increase in the goodwill valuation of the concern. The of 
for sale on behalf of Kay and Company (Engineers) is ot 
shares at a premium of 190 per cent. Total net assets in thi 
case are valued at £75,831 and are acquired for £109,9% 
in 5s. shares. The effective goodwill valuation in this cay 
also is substantially increased by the share premium, althoug 
the company’s future balance sheet will show no trace of th 
second component. Mining shareholders have been catered fg 
this week by the offer of Blyvooruitzicht Gold Mining \k 
shares to shareholders of West Witwatersrand Areas at pa 
A statement for information only has been published } 
Kelly and Kelly. 


TOTALS OF CAPITAL ISSUES DURING WEEK 


Nominal New 
Capital Conversions mae 
£ 
3,044,895 
907,897 


286,500 
1,164,705 


Including Excluding Including 
Conversions Conversions Conversions 


1937 (New Basis) ... 348,749,296 302,188,600 
1937 (Old Basis) ... 237,797,675 193,635,914 
1936 (New Basis) ... 276,266,692 190,096,417 
1936 (Old Basis) ... 190,772,345 105,489,321 


January 1 to date (Old Basis) — 
Oe 180,694,638 69,924,096 ma 
BE oninscethvoveccesd 275,300,602 106,316,621 cen 487,921,500 244,780,508 

‘wi ,962, . 683,000,056 369, 


Destination of Capital (Excluding Conversions) 
British Empire 


xcluding 
Versions 


f 
Whole Year (New Bests) = 
1936 ... 642,017,245 494,199, 
1935 ... 698,313,125 357,525, 


“* 410,980,300 169,108,718 


United 
Kingdom 
January | to date— , 


£ 
1937 (New Basis)......... 255,213,408 
1937 (Old Basis) 179,535,725 


Nature of Borrowing 


Debentures 


902, 185,00 


45,748,732 193,635 914 


14,100,189 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Preference Ordinary Total 
21,208,863 128,084,752 902, 185,60 
14,432,481 99,944,366 193,635,914 


23,127,519 96,656,464 190,096,417 
11,020,432 36,233,278 105,489,321 


1,193,460 
Nil 


January 1 to date— 


369, 158,100 
2 
169, 1¢ 

236, 147,637 
255,570,993 


45,062,600 
12,733,700 
21,461,000 
31,696,741 
24,423,647 


111,177,600 
9,982,500 
44,878,400 
37,265,387 
70,626,230 


357,525,440 


193,599,713 
494,139,765 


48,806,822 
184,255,833 


41,580,731 


PUBLIC OFFERS 


Odeon Theatres, Ltd.—Issue of {1,800,000 first mortgat 
debenture stock at 99 and 180,000 5%. ordinary shares at Pé 
(£1,200,000 stock and 120,000 shares underwritten firm). Stoct 
limited to £1,800,000; charged on theatres valued at £3,648,450; 
redeemable at par, 1938-68, by drawings, or at 102} in 1947 © 
thereafter on notice. Owns 86 cinemas. Profits, after depreciation 
etc., before interest, a to January 2-5, 1935, £71,883; 1 
£139,528; 1937, £225,509 (the number of cinemas varying). ** 
mated profits, {460,000 in full year (after N.D.C.), including recelP 
from subsidiaries and from management agreements covering 
other Odeon theatres. vee of subsidiaries profits, 
interest : (1) £24,098; (2) £26,959; (3) £30,539. Total purchas 
considerations, {1,714,509, in 2,896,000 ordinary and 777,965 { 


eee shares, and £212,544 cash. Lists closed 9.5 a.m. July 70 
bscribed. 


115,118,905 
268,303,201 


(Continued on page 98) 
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THE ECONOMIST 


THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BAN 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Statement of Condition, June 30, 1937 


RESOURCES 
CasH AND Duk rRoM BANKS . ‘ . i ; ‘ . 
U.S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY GUARANTEED 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES . ° 
Orner BONDs AND SECURITIES . : ‘ ‘ 
Loans, DiscouNTs AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES 
BANKING Houses ‘ ‘ s 
Orner Rear Estate ‘ ‘ 
MorTGAGES ; j 
CustoMers’ ACCEPTANCE LIABILITY . ; 
OTHER ASSETs . ° ° ° . 


K 


$685,719,656.00 
618,839,776.85 
59,046,899.84 
160,690,742.31 
809,978,015.46 
38,006 ,949.27 
4,901 381.97 
11,965,269.58 
25,080,275.32 
12,325,458.04 


"$2,426,554,424.64 


LIABILITIES 
Capirat Funps: 
CapiraL Stock . . 
SuRPLus. > ° 
UNpIvVIDED Prorits . 


$100,270,000.00 
100,270,000.00 
27,949,972.58 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 

RESERVE FOR Taxes, INTEREST, 

Deposits . ‘ ‘ ‘ F 

ACCEPTANCES QUTSTANDING ‘ ‘ é : , ; 
LiaBitiry AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCTS AND ForeiGcn BILis . 
Oruer LIABILITIES . . ‘ ‘ ® ; ‘ i 


$228,489 ,972.58 
17,747,941.65 
1,810,642.17 
2,136,387 ,408.97 
28,401 309.96 
8,262,300.92 
5,454,848.39 


$2,426,554,424.64 


United States Government and other securities carried at $197,410,591.49 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Winturop W. ALDRICH H. Donatp CAMPBELL 
Chairman Board of Directors President 


Tuomas N, McCarter 
Ocpen L. Mitts 
ArTHUR W. Pace 
Tuomas IT. PARKINSON 
Anprew W. RosBertson 
Rosert C. STANLEY 
Barton P, Turnsutu 
CorneELius VANDERBILT 


Epwarp J. CornisH 
BERTRAM CUTLER 
FRANKLIN D’OLIER 
Freperick H, Ecker 
Henry O. HAVEMEYER 
ArtTHuR G. HorrMan 
L. F. Loree 


Vincent Astor 
Gorpon AUCHINCLOSS 
Ear D. Basst 
Howarp Bayne 

Joun A. Brown 
Francis H. BROWNELL 
Newcoms CARLTON 
Matcoitm G. CHace 


Main London Branch : 


6, LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3. 


Bush House Branch : West End Branch: 
ALDWYCH, W.C.2. 51, BERKELEY SQUARE, W.I. 


Incorporated with Limited Liability under the Laws of the U.S.A. 
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| UNIT TRUSTS. Latest prices, supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Assoctation. 




















Rise 








Jul 
| i u i, 
7, | Pall 
| semceataneer alent Beihai eel 1937 | 
| High- | Low- ) (0) | 
| est | est || it | | 
|| 64/e | || m29(c)| =629(c)| Boots Pure Drug 5/-..._ $19 | +7id) 
36/9 2016 c 7 c | Borax Deferred 1. one 30/- | 4 
|| 22/~ | 20/— Bovril Deferred {1...... 23}... | 
|| S8/3 | 17/9 | ‘a b || Bowaters Paper 1) 20/9 | +9d | 
| = | 15(b) | 7}(a) | Bristol Aeroplane 10/~ | 50/- | + 1/3) 4 10 
i v6 | |) 7c) | 10(c) | British Aluminium {1 | 50/-| 50/-| ... | 
1] = | 35/4 a) 5(6) British Match {1 ...... | oe 
I! | § e) ) Brit. Amer. Tobacco fi | 64! +h 
a - Oxygen él...... 100/— | +-2/6 
|, 904) 2 \ f A. Ord. | 243 
114 101 PE. { 11 i i 
8H! + fi Si, bed 
|= 14/6 | 1 . K.) Ord. 5/-... 14/9 | —9d | 1 
4 18/6 . Ord. 8} 21/— | +6d | 
45/- £ 46/3 | —5/-| 
S8/6 | 32;- | Bic) 9c) | Dunlop {i ............... 34/— | +9d | 
50/74; 45/- Ord. £1...... |, SO/- |... | 
27/6 | 19/4 Elec. & Musical Ind.10/- 20/- | +34 | 
83/6 | 30/4 ly Co. 5/-...... 33/- |... 
24/9 | 12/- Aviation 10/- 19/-} ... | 
68/3 | 55/- (James) & Co. 55/- | —1/3 | 
145/74) 110/- Ltd. 1... 117/6| ... | 
ain sist Gaumont-Brit. (10/-)... ee Se 
j } ~) sae | /4}) +1/10 
an ‘ee 15(b ; bifiy ee 40 } aere 
91/104; 82/6  S(a) 193(6) Harrods {1 ............... ee)... 
bist 3/10} Stores 4/- 4/- | —3a | 
oie | 35/- Imperial Airways £1 ... 35/-| ... | 
41/10) 36/4} Imperial Chem. Ord. {1 | 36/6 | 36/9 | +3d | 
“ x t imperial Toveee cl ot, | oa] 
3 $75 ssc | Inter. Nickel of Can. seit | ah 
15/- || International Tea 5/- 15/6x| —1/- | 
ay Brick £1 a | | 
é sortt | g ‘a’ eas | “113 | 
10/6 | 5/6 | (4/-).. g9) ... | 
doled! 40¥e | Goditey) Zi. ft 
56/- | 40/6 || ohnson 10/-. a | -6d | 
G7/- | 44/4) Ord. (5/-) 50/— | —1/3 | 
67/- | G0j- |, Se Out fh dete 62/6} | 
115/73 ae li Sons fl | 106/3 | —2/6 
18/9 | 13/6 || Ord. 5/- ...... 146} ... | 
21/8 | 10/6 || © decaehes 14/3 | —3a | 
62/6 | 58/- | LBP: ise secced 6 @/-} a. | 
air i Swed, Match, B. (lr. 38) | 37h 
i| a 25/7 bi 
o1/6 | 83/3 || Tate and Lyle {1 ...... 87 Hy ~7}d 
‘7118 | 57/8 | Tilling, Thos. {1......... 613 |... 
77/8 | 67/6 | Secrts. Ord. {1 67/6 | 
74/3 | 56/3 | Safety G. (10/-) 65/- | +173 
- | 81/3 | vestments {1 82/6 | 
il 87/6 | Turner & Newall {1 92/6 | +6d 
48/ oF 37/9 | allover £1 .s..0s-..., 40/- | 40/- | 
60/49; S2/- United Dairies {1 ...... | 58 55/6 | +6d | 
24/- United Molasses 6/8...  30/- | 30/-| ... | 
io | 8h. Utd. Tob.(South)Ord a | st] 8 | + 8 
45/— | 38/- || ans Ord. £1 | aa] ... 
| 71/3} | .W.)Or.5/- | 72/6 | -1/103 
axrea| save || esis) || Achanti Senthetts 4/-) | 6o/- | | 
it 1} c) as Bm} ew | 
3 | 24f3| 15/9 |) (6)6(d) e 7Hia)_ Burma Corp, (Rs. D... | 18/— | +6d | 
o'| 9 4/44 || Nil(c) | Nil(c) | Common Stag. 6 5/- | aa 
6/1 64/9 | Ga) | Cons. Gids. of S. Af. {1 | 72/6 | 70/74|-1/10} 
5 | 90/- || 274(€) 9c)  Cons.MinesSelectionl0/-) 37/6 | 35) | —2/6 
1 114 | Crown Mines 10/- ix} 123] ... | 
60/114!| johan, Cons. {1 ......... 69/43) +744 
7a/6 | 49/14) 1240) 1140) tein Ests. £1 48/9 | —1/3 | 
1g la), Rhokana Bicine | 138 | + t 
$2. & H Nil | Roan Antal ease ai ~ ion | a4 
| le leo ¢ ‘ + 2/6 | 
1 1s an) on — “I ify pd.) 9 ve cae! 
isl ta || a Va y W. Witwa toe |e] txt | 
86/6 | 17/6 || 10(c) Nil(c)' Wiluna Gold (£1) ...... | 19/9 | | 











uly 7, _ Compared j; ieee | July 7, | 
Name and Group iggy” Fine a0 || NameandGroup | “i997 | 
“Municipal andGen| | ~ |) Rubber & Tin...) 1/9-1/11 | 
Ist British ......... 473-483}. Keystone ei 
British ......... 29 '6-39/3 3d 18/6-19/6 
$rd British ......... 24 --24/9x at 16/—-17/-x 
British ......... 20/9-21/6 3d » Do. 18/—-19/- 
For. Govt. Bond... | 22'9-23/6 ~ 6d GoldProd.Dep.Rec | 21/3 x bid 
Limited Invest. ... | 23-23/9x| — 3d | Do. 15/9-16/9x 
Mid. & Sthn. Inv... | 21/3-22/- sie Do. 12/3-13/3x 
3 Scot. & N.C. Inv... | 21/3-22 | Rand Certificates { 18/—x bid 
| Bank - Insurance | Oil tes .. 27/9 bid 
Bank — Insur. Uts. | 19/6-20/6 3d | 15 Moorgate” 
Units.. | 20/9-21/9x | H 20/74-21/7} 
Bank Units ..... 18/9+19/9 | Investors 16/9-17/9 
Invest. Trust Units | 16/6-17/6'|  -— 3d ‘Do. Gas 13/3-14/3 
Scot. B.1.LT.Unts | 17/3-18/3 a | De, General....... | 18/9-19/9 
ea Be Sac | 1022” 
“ oo? . th J—15§/— 
ean | a | | Bee Gomi |e 
Do. Cum.... | 17/7} bid — 3d || Security First...... 18/14-19/14'x 
18'9-19/9 | — I}d TM. pe 
De. Fiat Gait 21/6-22/— es . Aviation & Univer. | 9/6-10/— | 
National Domestic...........- 8/6-9/—x | 
“ ” a9) - c Protect. 4 
Ne Age, |Seletbid | | Protected Ist... 22/6-23/6 
Do “C"”... | 19/6-20/6 | Do. vee | 20/~21/- 
Do. “5 *, 20/—-21/- | Do. 3rd...... 15/3-16/3 
| pceaigamated Carts! 22/3-23/3 | Allied 
is 3 | ‘2 > 
Century .......0000 19/44-20/44 | British st | 20/6-21/6 
Commercial ...... 21/4} bi | Do, 2nd Series 18/—-19/— 
seahoene 18/3-18/9x |Do. 3rd Series 19/3-20/3 
Sato pnisibleaied 18/9-19/9 | Do. 4th Series 20/3-21/3 
svi 20/10-21/1}04 | Elec. Industries... | 17/9-18/9x! 
| _ Fest | Metals and Minerals) 16/—-17/— | 
First Prov. “A” | 21/3-22/3 , 
| Do “B”™ | 17/3-18/3 3d | Selective | tN 
| Do. Reserves | 17/6-18/6 + 3d Selective “A”... | 17/9-18/9 
General Do, eee | 18/3-19/3 | 
| Capital Securities 10/1}4-10/44, — 1 British Transpert | 17/6-18/6 | 
“ - f — } 
—_ “Be” , bad Fick i , Bank Insce. & Fin. 17/3-18/3x) 
“Cc” | 19/9-209}) +1 | Brewery Trust Unts| 16/6-17/6 | 
\\ First Recovery ... | 7/6 bid _ | First Convrsn Trust|22/10}23/44 
worked on a 30 per cent. basis. (s) Annas per share. (9 a Jubilee 
s of 5% ‘eee nt tax. Ph of 134 annas per 
on a basis. (p) Yield worked on a basis 0 Ss. per cent. 
(s) Last dividend equal to 18}% on increased capital on which yield is 
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(Continued from page 94) 


Boulton and Paul, Ltd.—Issue of 200,000 5} per cent. cumula- 
tive {1 preference shares at par. Rank with £50,000 5 per cent. 
preference shares. Woodworkers and structural engineers at 
Norwich, etc. Proceeds to repay bank loan for purchase of two 
subsidiaries for £163,900. Combined profits, after depreciation, 
three years ending in : 1934, £18,140; 1935, £46,173; 1936, £77,516. 
Combined net assets, £406,438 (stock, £205,035). Lists closed at 
<crmination of banking hours on July 7th. 


BY OFFER FOR SALE 


Kay and Company (Engineers), Ltd.—Offer for sale of 150,000 
5s. ordinary shares at 14s. 6d. Acquires brass-founding and 
engineering business at Bolton. Profits, before depreciation and 
management remuneration, periods to May 3ist: Eight months, 
1935, £26,860; years, 1936, £40,244, and 1937, £47,368. Assets 
acquired, £75,831 (stock, £28,147); purchased for £109,975 in 
439,900 shares (goodwill £34,144). Cheviot Trust take issue at 
12s. 6d., or 13s. 10d., including expenses of £8,041 ; £2,000 paid by 
vendors for services. Managing director receives 10 per cent. on 
net profits over £35,000. Lists closed 9.5 a.m. July 5th. 


Peter Brotherhood, Ltd.—Offer for sale of 165,000 54 per cent. 
cumulative {1 preference shares at 20s., and 220,316 10s. ordinary 
shares at 25s. Makers of machinery and power plants, including 
compressors, turbines, etc. Profits, after depreciation, etc., years to 
March 31, 1935, £31,442; 1936, £42,820; 1937, £75,889. Net assets, 
£458,337. lan Anderson and Nairn purchase issue for 19s. per 
preference and 23s. 9d. per ordinary share net. Lists closed 9.5 
a.m. July 6th. Heavily oversubscribed. 


J. H. Fenner and Company.—Offer for sale of 125,000 54 per 
cent. cumulative {1 preference shares at par and 250,000 5s. ordinary 
shares at 7s. Acquires power transmission engineering business (with 
one subsidiary) at Marfleet, etc. Combined profits, before deprecia- 
tion, interest, and directors’ remunerations, periods ending in: 
1934-35, £25,294; 1935-36, £31,648; 1936-37, 438,363. Combined 
net assets, (214,578. Purchase prices: J. H. Fenner and Company, 
£159,545 in £116,190 cash and 173,420 ordinary shares (goodwill 
£10,737); H. F. Cockill and Sons, £70,455 in £51,310 cash and 
76,580 ordinary shares (goodwill £4,685). Ridgeford Trust take 
issue at par (or {1 per preference and 6s. 8d. per ordinary share, 
including expenses). 

J. Collett, Ltd.—Offer for sale of 300,000 4s. ordinary shares at 
6s. Makers of ladies’ hats. Profits, after depreciation, years to 
March 31 : 1935, £30,817 ; 1936, 442,597 ; 1937, £43,375. Net assets, 
£157,312, purchased for £235,000 in 1,175,000 shares (goodwill, 
£77,688). British Shareholders Trust purchase issue (part of 
vendors’ shares) at 5s. 10d. ; vendor pays expenses of /8,850, and re- 


purchases at 6s. any shares not taken by public. Lists closed 
9.5 a.m. July 7th. 


William Mallinson and Sons.—Offer for sale of 250,000 
54 per cent. cumulative {1 preference shares at 20s. 6d. (25,000 
underwritten firm). Timber and veneer merchants, with subsidiaries. 
Profits after depreciation : W. Mallinson and Sons, years to June 30: 
1935, £43,530; 1936, £45,688; half-year to end 1936, £23,315. 
R. M. Turner and Hunters: 1934, £10,605; 1935, £10,792; 1936, 

16,162. Combined net assets, £520,884 (stocks, £356,198). 

enterne Trust take issue at 19s. 3d. or 19s. 10d. including expenses. 


BONUS ISSUE 
Sunlight Laundries (Loud and Western).—Sunlight Laundries 


(Loud and Western) propose a 100 per cent. capital bonus to 
ordinary shareholders and to convert the shares into stock. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


Kelly and Kelly, Limited.—Issued capital 250,500 4s. ordinary 
shares. Acquires London printing business founded 1906. Net 
assets, £34,640 acquired for £50,000 in 250,000 shares (goodwill, 
£15,360). Profits, after depreciation of {997 annually, years to 
September 30th: 1934, £5,185; 1935, 46,570; 1936, £5,707; six 
months to March 31, 1937, £4,318. 





ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 


Blyvooruitzicht Gold Mining Company.—Offer to West 
Witwatersrand Areas shareholders of subscription to 3,250,000 10s. 
shares at par. (Incorporated in S. Africa.) Acquires mining leases 
and rights for £450,000 cash from Central Mining and Investment, 
West Wit. Areas and New Wit. Gold Exploration. Vendors take 
900,000 shares (of which 47,500 included in offer) at par. Area, 
2,107 morgen, or 3,034 mining claims. Estimated working capital, 
after expenses, underwriting and purchase price, £1,938,000. 
Further {2,000,000 will be needed to producing stage. 


Advance Laundries.—Issue of 104,000 5} per cent. second 
preference shares at par and 1,040,006 2s. ordinary shares at 2s. 74d. 
(one preference and ten ordinary in respect of five 8 per cent. 


preference and fifty ordinary shares held). Sharehold 
entitled to subscribe for ordinary shares alone. olders are not 


Broom and Wade.—lIssue of 105,769 5s. shares at 13s. (one for 
~< held on peer ar. ae new shares will rank with the present 
ordinary except for a further interim to adjust the : 
profits between the old and new shares. ' vee 


Lunuva (Ceylon) Tea and Rubber.—The board offers stock- 


holders the right to subscribe at 30s. f 
ae or one new share for {10 


United Dominions Trust.—Offer of 75,000 {1 ordi 
at {4 10s. at rate of 3 new for 17 held. “ads to mee 
borrowings. Also Bank of England offer to sell 150,000 of the 


Trust’s 4} per cent. {1 cumulative preference shares at 20. 64 
(of which Bank receives 20s.), in ratio of 6 preference to 17 ordin., 
shares held. Applications in excess of pro rata proportion Considered 


RESULT OF ISSUE 


Dorchester Hotel.—Underwriters had to take up 86} per cent 
of the issue. ’ 


LONDON NEW ISSUE PRICES 
| 


Stock or Share va - Paid | June 30, 1937 | July 7, 1997 








Allied Newspapers Ord. 20/—_ ..........+. 33/— | 33/- 1/0-6d dis | 1/3-94 dis 
Do, 6$°, Ist Pref. 20/- 27/6 | 27/6 1/0-1/6 pin 1/0-1/3 pm 
Australia 3$°% 1950-52 .........-eeeeeees 96} 21} 14-1} dis 1}-1 dis 
Blyvooruitzicht Gold 10/—_ .............+- nie om vees 3/3-3/9 pm 
County of London Electric 4°, Pref. £1 | 20/6 5/— | 4$d dis~14d pm) 4}d dis—1} pm 
' 3}°% Debs. 943 20 $ dis-par | 1-} dis 
Dorchester Hotel 4}°, Deb...............+ 97 35 ssa 3}-2} dis 
Finch (B.) and Co. Ord, 2/- ..............5 2/- 2/ 1/44-1/75 | 1/6-1/9 
Do. 6% Pref. 10/— ...... 10/~ | 10/- /3-9/9 9/3-919 
First Conv Invest. Trust {1 ............ eS os 23/0-23/9 22/6~23). 
Imperial Airways £1 .............2..000000s én hoe bes | 2/6-3/- pm 
Imperial Cold Storage 5°, Debs.......... | 103 103 1024-103 | 1024-102} 
Kelly and Kelly Ord. 4/~ ...............+ poses nee bo | 3/9-4/3 
LOK. BE% IOSB-GR ......rcccccseccccsees . | 1005 | 404 li-% dis fh dlis~ 4 par 
Leeds 34° 1957-40 _ ............s.sc0e00s WL | 26 | 4 dispar par-} pm 
Lewis (].) Properties 44°, Pref. £1......... 20/ 10/- 740-1} dis 9d-3d dis 
Mercantile Estate Ord. £1.........:....006 fl £1 19/6-20/6 19/6-20/6 
Met. Water Sydney 4°, Debs. ......... 100 30 1R-12 dis 1h-1} dis 
National Defence 24% Loan ............ 994 99} 38-33 dis 953-96} 
URINE TEUIE Tn «ssc nckhieveboenesnonne cdi me ude ham 2/7}-3/1} 
Scottish Power 4% Pref. £1............... 20/— | 10/- 3d—6d pm ~6d 
Spurling Motor Bodies 4/—...............++. 5/- 5/ 4/9-5/0 4/7}-4/104 
Steel Corporation of Bengal 44°, Deb. | £100 20 23-3} pm 24-23 pm 
Tebemne GIPR, Ulm. cas orcsecrncecescesscacnicese 1/- 1, 1/1}-1/44 1/4}-1/7} 
Do. do. Ptg. Pref. 10/~ ............ 10; 5 1/3-9d dis 1/0-6d dis 
Union Cinema Subsidiary Props. 5°, 
aNIDs ia dsinbicintrdek ene ntndhtewens coub ih emmiamieln y— | 10/- bail 9/3-9/9 
United Kingdom Gas 4% Pref. 20/— ... | 20/- 5) 9d--3d dis 9d~3d dis 
West Riding County Council 3}°%, ...... 100} 704 j-1} pm 1-1} pm 
' 











SHORTER COMPANY COMMENTS 


COMPANY RESULTS OF THE WEEK.—Ex ante pe rity in 
South Africa is reflected in the SOUTH AFRICAN BREWERIES results, 
which show a 15 per cent. increase in profits to £487,569. The previous 
dividend of 20 per cent., tax free, is supplemented by a tax free bonus of 
2} per cent. An indication of continued expansion is shown by the net 
addition of £67,141 during the year to premises. Another important 
undertaking, VICTORIA FALLS & TRANSVAAL POWER shows a 
profit of £586,365, representing an increase of some £38,000 resulting from 
the expanding er requirements of the Rand mines. It is reported that 
work on the Klip Power Station has proceeded continuously. Although the 
directors of TREDEGAR IRON AND COAL refer to a shortage of labour, 
and to a small fall in output, there is no reflection of any special difficulties 
in the latest profits, which have risen by no less than 62 per cent to £ 102,520, 
The latest figure, however, includes certain refunds. Sales of UNITED 
GAS INDUSTRIES have increased, and further expenditure on plant 
is necessary; the profits for the latest financial year are £171,908, against 
£154,767. PHOENIX OIL earnings have fallen slightly, from £54,714 to 
£51,262, and in view of continued foreign exchange and trading restrictions, 
these results are regarded as satisfactory by the directors. Dividends and 
rents, etc., received by COVENT GARDEN PROPERTIES rose by 
10 per cent. last year, but owing to higher requirements for taxation and 
debenture interest, net profits of £124,668 rose by no more than £2,000. 
Some important rubber company results have appeared this week, and they 
—_ show a satisfactory trend. The Set of TIMBANG-DEL! 
(SUMATRA) are more than four times greater than in the previous yea!, 
while CHEMBONG MALAY pays 4$ against 2 r cent. Tea results no 
longer show a uniform decline. ASSAM CONSOLIDATED have eamed 
£17,400, against £12,630, and wae ones (ASSAM) reports a considerable 
fall in profits from £86,686 to fy , other smaller companies have some 
improvement to report. CELLULOSE ACETATE SILK have more than 
doubled their net profits, at £55,064, owing to improved efficiency and 
widened outlets for their products. GROUT & COMPANY have, however, 
earned slightly reduced profits of £19,965, and fluctuations in raw silk 

rices have proved a disturbing factor. Among investment trusts, satis: 
actory improvement is recorded by TRUSTEES’ CORPORATION, 
whose net revenues of £114,901 are 1 per cent. higher. The directors of 
THOMAS DE LA RUE AND COMPANY point out in their report that 4 
large increase in turnover was foreshadowed last year and has been realised 
to the full. Profits amount to £51,122, against £31,141, and much of the 
cost of additional machinery has been written off. The second year’s net 
earnings of SILENTBLOC, LTD., as a public company, are no less than 
£39,952, against £16,696. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PERSONAL 


Messrs Slaughter and May announce that they have taken into partuer- 


ship Mr Charles Hilary Scott, who has been associated with them for 
some year past. 


The Hon. G. Howard Ferguson, late High Commissioner for Canada 


in London, and for a number of years Prime Minister of Ontario, has been 


appointed president of the Crown Life Insurance Company in succession 
to the late Sir Robert Borden 


The National Bank of New Zealand, Ltd., announce that the Rt. Hon- 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh has been elected deputy chairman. 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Marchwood, K.C.V.O., has been appointed a directo" 
of Consolidated Tin Smelters, Ltd. " 


_Mr Graham Wallis having decided to retire from business life, resigns 
his seat on the board of Lesieert Brothers, Ltd., and Companies Associated, 
as from June 30, 1937, Mr A. E. Hodgkins, Mr N. H. Lahaye and Mr Jobn 
M. Wallace, managers, have been appointed directors from July 1, 1937. 


Mr H L. Farrer has resigned from the board of Legal and General 
Assurance Society, Ltd. Mr W. A. Workman has been elected to the board. 


Sir James Braid Taylor has been i f the Reserve 
oo J3 => y appointed Governor o 
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July 10, 1937 
COMPANY MEETINGS 





E P. & O. BANKING CORPORA- 
TION, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY INCREASE IN ADVANCES 
EFFECTS OF NARROWER EXCHANGE MARGINS 


The seventeenth ordinary meeting of the P. and O. Banking 
orporation, Limited, was held, on the 2nd instant, at 122 Leaden- 
all Street, London. 

Mr Arthur d’Anyers Willis (the chairman), in the course of his 
peech, said :—The shareholders will wish to join with the directors 
1 their appreciation of the services rendered to the bank by 
ir William Preston, who resigned the chairmanship and his seat 
n the board on March 31st last. For over ten years, first as 
eputy chairman, and then on the death of the late Lord Inchcape 
5 chairman, Sir William has been associated with the conduct of 
he affairs of this bank; we are indebted to him for the progress 
which the bank has made under his guidance, and he takes into 
is retirement the good wishes and affectionate respect of all. It 
‘ill be my aim to endeavour to the best of my ability to harmonise 
he policy of this bank with that of the Chartered Bank, so that 
he best results may be achieved by common policy and closer 
orking between the two institutions, yet at the same time they 
vill work independently, and there is no intention that any 
yusiness should be diverted from the P. and O. Bank or to deprive 
t of its initiative and of the fruits of its own efforts. 

I have now to refer to the working of the year, the results of 

vhich show some diminution in the profits brought into the 
account for the year. In some ways the year has been singularly 
fortunate. We have had a favourable and satisfactory experience 
with our advances and loans, and indeed a comparison of our trade 
advances with the figures for the previous year shows a satisfactory 
increase of £700,000. There has also been a satisfactory improve- 
ment in our bill business. 
There has also been an increase in current deposit and other 
accounts, and generally speaking a comparison of our figures with 
those of the previous year entitles me to say that the ordinary 
trading business of the bank is improved. 


FACTORS AFFECTING PROFITS 


Our profit figures, however, have been affected by other causes, 
of which the most noticeable is the absence of the opportunities 
which in the past, when exchanges were freer and less controlled, 
added materially to our income through exchange operations. The 
stabilisation, if I may call it so, of the China exchanges, and the 
narrower margins which unfortunately are now available on ex- 
change operations in India, are a direct contributory cause of the 
falling off in profits. Eastern banks will have to rely in the future 
to an increasing degree for their profits on the financing of the 
internal trade, and of the local industries and commerce of the 
areas in which they are operating. 

A third cause which has affected our results is to be found in 
the changed conditions which have come over the gilt-edged 
market, both here and in India. We have, fortunately, in the 
past been able to set aside an amount to care for a possible change 
a market prices of our securities, and we have met from these 
a - amounts required in the current year, and are still left 
aoe se surplus for future contingencies of the same character. 
a only hope that the improvement in trade, accompanied by 
ae ae in the business transacted by the bank, will enable us 
aie - in a fund sufficient to meet a further depreciation in the 

tin our securities and also to maintain the present dividend. 
this sia my earlier remarks referred to the improvement which 
nae . ; rs figures show in our advances and in our bill business, 
aie ar greater volume of suitable advances will be required to 
os ts to maintain profits at the present level. Shareholders 
the one on the executive to take every opportunity to increase 
aka — of the bank compatible with safety, but we may have 
seein to travel before the recovery which has occurred in 
ne ‘n parts of the world will extend fully to the spheres in 

ich we operate. 
the earns the distribution of the profit of {102,481 2s. 1d. 
should ae that the shareholders would wish that provision 
condi a e out of the profits of the present year, as in past 
» tor the benefit of the staff, and they have accordingly appro- 


ni . . : 
— the modest contribution of £5,000 to the officers’ pension 
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Following the precedent of previous years there is attached to 
our report the balance sheet, as well as the profit-and-loss account 
of the Allahabad Bank. You will observe that our affiliate has 
made good and vigorous progress during the year under review. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a divi- 
dend of § per cent. per annum, less income tax, was declared. 

The retiring directors, Mr A. d’A. Willis, Mr F. A. Johnston 
and Sir Henry Macnaghten, were re-elected, Messrs Peat Marwick 
Mitchell and Company were reappointed auditors, and a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to the chairman and directors, as 
well as to the manager and the staff at home and abroad. 





THE ANGLO-SPANISH CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


WORKING OF THE RAILWAY 
CONDITIONS UNDER FRANCO ADMINISTRATION 


At the twelfth annual general meeting of The Anglo-Spanish 
Construction Company, Limited, held, on the 8th instant, at 
1 London Wall Buildings, London, E.C., Mr David McA. Eccles 
(the chairman) said that during the year a further 5 per cent. 
had been distributed on the debentures outstanding, making them 
65 per cent. repaid. It was not the board’s intention to distri- 
bute any of the remaining cash in hand until after the Civil War 
had given place to more settled conditions. 

Weekly remittances of foreign exchange had ceased in July, 
1936. The company had the undisputed right, expressed in a 
contract between the Currency Control Committee and itself, to 
export gold if and when foreign exchange was not forthcoming. 
In spite of strong representations the Valencia Government had 
so far failed to fulfil this contract, which, if it were honoured, 
would do much to prove that Government’s good faith. 

Referring to the effect of recent events upon the Santander- 
Mediterraneo Railway, the chairman said that 1935 was a year 
of increasing discontent and consequent economic stagnation, 
which accounted for the rise in the deficit on operations to pesetas 
642,000. In the first half of 1936 things went from bad to worse ; 
social legislation, that had previously been introduced, threatened 
to impose conditions under which efficient exploitation would 
have been impossible. Although the line was running at a loss, 
demands for increases in pay and other additions to costs were 
put forward which, had they come into operation, would have 
had the effect of raising the wages bill by 150 per cent., although 
no upward revision in tariffs could have been made to offset 
these changes. Conditions became so threatening in the early 
months of the year that special insurances had to be taken out 
against aggression and personal attacks upon the administration 
and higher categories of the staff. 


RECENT RECOVERY IN TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


In July, Civil War broke out. Since the first day of hostilities 
the whole area served by the Santander-Mediterraneo Company’s 
railway system had remained under the control of General Franco's 
Government. Between the 18th and 27th July of last year there 
were some minor interruptions in the train services ; but since the 
latter date the system had been regularly and efficiently operated, 
and the shareholders would be interested to hear that no special 
precautions by way of supervision had had to be taken, and that 
the general sympathy with the Nationalist cause in the provinces 
through which the line passed had been sufficient guarantee of 
peaceful and satisfactory working conditions. 

Traffic receipts were affected by the dislocation in trade at the 
beginning of hostilities, and the year closed with a deficit of 
approximately Pts. 1,200,000. However, in 1937, in spite of the 
loss of the coal traffic, which normally provided a high proportion 
of the total, takings had shown a vigorous recovery, and for the 
first four months were 30 per cent. better than those for the 
same period of the previous year, and 12 per cent. better than 
the corresponding figures in 1935. The staff was to be con- 
gratulated upon this excellent achievement, not forgetting that 
the administration of General Franco’s Government was respon- 
sible for the conditions in which this recovery had been made. 





At a general meeting of debenture holders, held at the con- 
clusion of the shareholders’ meeting, an extraordinary resolution 
was passed, postponing the fixed redemption date and interest 
payment to September 30, 1939. 
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THE IMPERIAL BANK OF IRAN 
DIVIDEND AND BONUS MAINTAINED 


The forty-eighth ordinary general meeting of the members of 
the Imperial Bank of Iran was held, on the 2nd instant, at 
Southern House, London, Sir Hugh S. Barnes, K.C.S.1., K.C.V.O. 
(the chairman), presiding. 

ihe Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said: You will remember that at our extra-ordinary 
meetings on September 16th and October 2nd last year we gave 
effect to the restoration of our capital to its original figure of 
£1,000,000, allocating for that purpose the £200,000 received for 
our note issue rights, and also {150,000 from provision for con- 
tingencies. These changes now appear for the first time in the 
balance sheet which is before you. 

The total figures of the balance sheet show a reduction of 
£148,754, mainly under the head of acceptances, etc. The drop 
in acceptances is due to a reduction in the guarantees issued by us 
on behalf of customers, chiefly in relation to constructive work in 
Iran. Deposits are practically unchanged. Bills payable, con- 
tingencies, etc., is reduced by some £184,000, most of which 
represents the transfer of {150,000 to capital. 

On the other side of the balance sheet the changes are greater. 
We are employing more money in discounts, loans and advances, 
and in the purchase of bills. The totals of these items are in- 
creased by some £548,000. Cash and short money is accordingly 
reduced by some £203,000 and investments by £415,000. Bank 
premises, furniture and stationery are again at a nominal figure. 


PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


The profit and loss account shows little change. After making, 
as usual, adequate provision for income tax and for bad and 
doubtful debts, our profit amounts to {77,429 11s. 1d., which 
is some {£1,600 more than last year. We are again placing {10,000 
to reserve account, which brings our reserve to the substantial 
round figure of £750,000. We propose with your approval to 
make the same distribution as we have done since 1930—namely, 
7s. per share and 2s. bonus per share, both free of income tax. 
This, with the interim dividend of 4s. makes a return for the 
year of 13s. tax free per share, which on our enlarged capital, 
is the equivalent of over 8} per cent. subject to income tax. The 
maintenance of the same tax-free dividend represents an increase 
of over 3d. per share in the gross dividend, which I trust you will 
find satisfactory. These allocations enable us to increase the 
carry-forward by over {2,400 to £53,034 os. 8d. 

I mentioned last year that the Iranian Government had placed 
all operations in foreign exchange, as from March 1, 1936, under 
the strict control of a commission, and had fixed the sterling 
exchange at 80 rials for the buying rate and 80} rials per pound 
for the selling rate. These rates have since been maintained 
without variation, all foreign exchange operations being taken 
over from the authorised banks—that is, the Banque Mellie Iran 
and ourselves—by the Control Commission. We have, accordingly, 
in our day-to-day operations in Iran, no longer to cope with 
fluctuations in the sterling exchange. The Government, however, 
in maintaining stability of rates, have not yet achieved equili- 
brium in exchange. There has been throughout the year a 
shortage of foreign exchange to pay for imports into Iran. This 
shortage may be expected to last while expenditure abroad for 
constructive development in Iran continues on its present scale. 


CONTINUED INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The Transiranian Railway makes steady progress. The northern 
section from Bandar Shah on the Caspian Sea to Teheran is now 
in running order, and it is expected that the southern section will 
be completed early in 1939. Industrial development continues, 
but the pace has rightly been slowed down to meet the threat 
of overproduction which was becoming apparent in certain direc- 
tions. The Government have also wisely reversed the trend 
towards the monopolisation of foreign trade, and a degree of 
freedom for private enterprise has been restored to the important 
trade in carpets. 

You have no doubt heard that an American company has re- 
cently obtained from the Iranian Government concessions to bore 
for oil in the East and North-eastern provinces and to construct 
a pipe-line from the wells to the sea on the Mekran coast in the 
South. The company operating in Iran is to be called the 
Amiranian Company. The same company has applied for per- 
mission : ioaee wien for oil in the Herat province of Afghanistan, the 
intention being, if oil is found, i 
remeron. bl to conv.y it to the sea by the 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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ANGLO-CEYLON AND, GENERAL 
ESTATES COMPANY, LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS—ENCOURAGING PROSPECT; 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of the Anglo-Ceylon and 
General Estates Company, Ltd., was held, on the 7th instant ‘ 
Winchester House, London, Sir Edward Rosling (chairman anf 
managing director), presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said that the result; 
for the past year showed a general improvement, the net profit being 
£54,177, against {50,661 last year. In Ceylon the tea crop amounts 
to 3,635,192 lb., as compared with 4,234,419 Ib. in the PTeVioy 
season, but whereas last year they were able to purchase expoq 
licences for 400,000 Ib., enabling them to ship some 4,000,000 }h, 
in the year under review the price of licences kept at such a hig 
level that purchases would not have paid them. 

During the early months of this year the vice-chairman visity 
Ceylon and thoroughly reviewed all their interests there. } 
particular he dealt with the allocation of the restricted crop amongt 
the various estates. In a company such as that with estates pn. 
ducing different and varying qualities of tea, the apportioning q 
the crop under restriction had not been easy. In consideri 
the matter afresh, the view taken was that restriction would conting 
for a further period of five years after the season 1937-38, and it 
now seemed probable that that would be the case. 

It was therefore considered necessary to devise a policy to 
followed during the next six years which would enable the company 
to produce at an economic cost and at the same time afford them the 
opportunity of taking full advantage as quickly as possible of any 
increase in output which might be allowed by the International Ta 
Control Committee. The decision arrived at was to maintain a ful 
manuring and cultivation programme over a smaller area and to 
concentrate on producing the actual restricted crop at the least 
possible cost on that smaller area. 


BETTER SEASON FOR COCOA 


Cocoa, after two very unsatisfactory years, had experienced é 
much better season. They had harvested 7,284 cwt., as against 
4,582 cwt. in the previous season, and the sales to date had netted 
52s. 6d., an increase of 28s. 9d. per cwt. over last year. The rubber 
harvested under restriction was 187,142 lb., as compared with 
187,447 lb., but the average price of 8.74d. net showed an improve. 
ment of nearly 3d. per Ib. 

In Mauritius their properties were reported to be in satisfactory 
order. The climatic conditions in the island were again favourable 
and the amount of sugar produced in their own factories and those 
of the subsidiary companies totalled 34,937 tons, as compared with 
33,647 tons in the previous year. Of the tons of cane handled, 
196,022 tons were estate canes and 95,253 tons were purchased 
from or manufactured for cane farmers. Despite much lower prices 
they had been able to maintain practically the same profit as for 
the previous year, owing in no small degree to the reductions in cost 
of production effected over the past few years. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


On the whole the prospects for the current season might be 
regarded with a certain amount of optimism. The International 
Control Committee had increased the export quota for tea from 
82} per cent. to 87} per cent., and this allowed the company to expott 
some 3,830,000 Ib., as compared with 3,620,713 Ib. last year. 
The stocks in the United Kingdom showed a reduction of some 
80,000,000 Ib. on the 12 months and were now at a reasonable level, 
so it did not appear to be unduly optimistic to anticipate better 
results from tea, especially as the prices ruling to-day were in excess 
of those at the same time last year. 

Rubber was, with them, of small importance, but the indication 
pointed to their making a small profit on that commodity. 

In regard to sugar there was likely to be another good crop for the 
third year in succession. The major portion of the Mauritius crop 
had already been sold at prices in excess of the average for last 
year, but freights had risen and therefore the additional price 
obtained would not be all additional profit. 

Summing up the position, with the company’s properties in the 
condition they are, they were prepared to take full advantage of 
improvements in the selling prices of their products, and unless 
untoward circumstances arise their results for thé current ye 
should show an improvement over those for the past year. 

‘The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a final 
dividend of 54 per cent. was approved. 
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LIMITED 


NCREASED PROFITS—DIVIDEND OF 20 PER CENT. 


The tenth ordinary general meeting of the Associated Tin Mines 
p{ Nigeria, Limited, was held, on the 7th instant, at 20 Alderman- 
bury, London. Mr Douglas Christopherson (the chairman) pre- 
iding. ; 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said that the results for the year under review had shown a further 
atisfactory improvement, the profit for the year being £221,848, 
3 compared with £171,966 for the previous year, an increase of 
(49,882. That increase included a non-recurring item of {£19,053 
‘or ‘‘ Recoveries from. advances previously written off.’’ As against 
at, when comparing the results with those for the previous year, 
allowance must be made for last year’s profits having included some 
29,000 for the net proceeds of buffer stocks and, moreover, included 
oo tons of reserve stocks in respect of which costs were only charged 
ith the dressing, bagging and realisation costs, whereas for the 
ear under review revenue had no such credits. Thus it could be 
“ aken that the results for 1936, when compared with 1935, were 
ven more favourable than indicated by the profit and loss account. 
- The average price realised for the company’s product was {2 9s. 5d. 
per ton higher than in the previous year, but on the other hand 











os orking costs were up by £74,005. That at first sight might appear 

be o be an undue increase, but they were satisfied that everything 
had been done to keep costs down to a minimum. 

a After charging directors’ additional remuneration, there remained 


distributable balance of profit for the year’s operations of £159,664, 
out of which two interim dividends of 5 per cent. each had already 
been paid. A final dividend of 10 per cent. was recommended, 
making a total of 20 per cent., less tax, for the year. Concurrently 
with the proposed final dividend the directors had declared a 5 per 
cent. interim in respect of 1937. 


ORE RESERVES 


Since the end of the year an electrically driven Monighan dragline 
had been ordered. It was confidently expected that that machine 


~ would strip certain of their ground at an appreciably lower cost 
cs figure than was incurred by present methods, and less water would 
oh certainly be required. 


The ore reserves were reduced by 2,214 tons, as against the 3,003 
tons taken out by production during the year, a higher proportion 
of tin being won from reserves than was usual owing to the necessity 
se for the rapid increase in production. Prospecting had brought in 
an additional 1,467 tons to their reserves, but certain quantities 
left in solitary patches, with which it would not be economical to 
deal with the present plant, had been deleted from the year’s figures. 
When the new dragline was available it was expected that much 
of that would be recovered. He would again emphasise that pros- 
pecting had been handicapped by the fact that available staff and 
labour had been required for production and that they still had 
humerous mining leases and exclusive prospecting licences un- 
prospected which could be relied on to increase their reserves when 
there had been opportunity to prospect them systematically. 

The international quota for the first three-quarters of the current 
year was fixed at 100 per cent., 110 per cent., and 110 per cent., 
respectively, giving the company an allowed production of 884 tons 
for the first quarter and 967 tons for each of the latter two quarters, 
a further considerable increase. 

So far the rains in Nigeria had been unusually poor and for a time 
the supply of electricity had had to be rationed, but given a fair 
Tun for the rest of the year, it was expected that the mines would 
I Produce the output required. 
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THE FUTURE 


18 In regard to the future, world consumption in 1936 was shown in 
the most recent calculations at a figure of 162,738 tons, as compared 
with 148,713 tons in 1935, and the first four months of the current 
year showed a further expansion, the consumption figure being 
65,636 tons as against 54,691 tons in the corresponding period of 
"930. America, the biggest consumer of tin, was having her strike 
troubles, and in England material expansion in the manufacture 
>i tin plates was delayed through the shortage of tin-plate bars, 
— those could be looked upon as temporary. Meantime, 
© might mention that the average price of tin for the year up to 
date had been about £250 per ton as against an average of £204 for 
the whole of the previous year. 

The report was adopted. 
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OCIATED TIN MINES OF NIGERIA, THISTLE-ETNA GOLD MINES, LIMITED 


ENCOURAGING DEVELOPMENTS 


The ordinary general meeting of this company was held, on the 
6th instant, in London. 

Sir Godfrey B. H. Fell, K.C.I.E., C.S.1. (the chairman), moving 
the adoption of the report and accounts, which covered a period 
of six months only, pointed out that pursuant to a resolution 
passed in October, 1936, the capital showed an increase from 
£120,000 to £150,000, of which 540,000 shares of the nominal 
value of £135,000 had been issued, leaving 60,000 shares under 
option at 15s. per share until December 31st next. 

Taking the Etna and Thistle mines together, the result of six 
months’ development work might thus be summarised. Of a 
total footage of 3,384 ft., 2,147 ft., or 63.4 per cent., were on 
the reef ; 2,064 ft. were sampled, and 1,835 ft., or 54.2 per cent. 
of the total footage and 85.5 per cent. of the footage on the reef, 
proved to be payable, having an average value of 11.8 dwt. over 
an average width of 22 in. 

The first unit of the mill commenced operation in February, 
and ran for 19 days in February and 26} days in March—a total 
of 45} days. It milled 2,450 tons of ore, of 8.38 dwt. value, 
for a recovery of 797 fine oz. of gold. In April 1,800 tons were 
crushed for 506.39 oz. of gold, in May 1,875 tons were crushed 
for a recovery of 550 oz. of gold, and in June 1,880 tons for 
536.2 oz. of gold. 

So soon as the situation underground warranted it the board 
proposed to increase the capacity of the mill. 

Their consulting engineer, Mr Parsons, had paid a visit to the 
mine in March and April, and his report, which was very satis- 
factory, was attached to the directors’ report. During his visit 
No. 5 borehole was being put down to the north of the Hooper 
shaft, and just before Mr Parsons left the mine it intersected the 
reef at 1,005 ft., the ore assaying 54.8 dwt. over a corrected 
channel reef width of 42 in. 

They now had a clear indication of the extent of the known 
ore body below their present levels, and under the mining laws 
of Southern Rhodesia they were allowed to follow a reef in- 
definitely. He hoped shareholders would regard the progress of 
the last six months as satisfactory. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


LOBITOS OILFIELDS, LIMITED 
INCREASED PRODUCTION 


The twenty-ninth annual ordinary general meeting of this 
company was held, on the 16th instant, in London. 

Mr H. C. R. Williamson (the chairman) said that the profit of 
£26,133 shown in the general profit and loss account was arrived 
at after deducting refinery losses. Last year he had informed 
the stockholders that the refinery was likely to show a loss for the 
first six months but that he hoped a small profit might be achieved 
in the second six months. His anticipations had not been fulfilled 
owing mainly to delay in completion of additions and alteratjons, 
but the board were more than ever convinced that the policy of 
erecting a refinery in this country was a correct one. 

The Peruvian company had operated satisfactorily. Production 
had increased by over 21,000 tons and one of the most satis- 
factory features of the field operations was that increase in pro- 
duction had been obtained at a lower cost per foot drilled than 
in the previous year. In the northern area several good wells 
had been drilled and special efforts had been made to bring into 
production wells which had been left uncompleted to the deeper 
sands. 

The directors proposed to pay a dividend of 10 per cent., less 
tax, and a bonus of 2} per cent., less tax, and to allocate £7,000 
towards the foundation of a staff provident fund, carrying forward 
£214,412, as compared with {191,911 brought in. 

Some stockholders had inquired whether the time had not come 
when the company might resume its old practice of paying an 
interim dividend. He would just like to say that that was a 
matter to which careful consideration would be given towards the 
end of the calendar year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








Orders for the publication in these columns of the reports 
of Company Meetings should be addressed to the Reporting 
Manager of Tue Economist, 8 Bouverie Street, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 
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BRITISH GLUES AND CHEMICALS, 
LIMITED 


LARGER DIVIDEND DISTRIBUTION 


The seventeenth ordinary general meeting of British Glues 
and Chemicals, Limited, was held on the 8th instant, at the 
Connaught Rooms, London. 

Mr. T. Walton, F.C.A. (the chairman), presided, and in the 
course of his speech said:—Since we last met there has been 
in most trades of the country a continuance of improved trading 
conditions in which we have participated, with the result that 
your directors are pleased to be able to recommend an increased 
dividend and again soundly to have added to the company’s 
reserve strength. 

We continue earnest attention to technical research and 
development, and all expenditure in that direction is of course 
charged against revenue; its benefits are continuous and _ its 
results contribute to economies, improved manufacturing pro- 
cesses, improved output, better products and consequently more 
efficient service to our customers. 

In the past year our raw materials have cost more, and 
greases and tallows, which as you know we produce largely, 
have realised less; but on the other hand, increased demand 
for glue has contributed more to our profit. The weather con- 
ditions this spring slowed down fertiliser demand, but our cattle 
feeding stuffs have again made headway ; in so many directions 
do I hear of the good results of their use that the increased 
demand is no surprise. 

Turning to our balance sheet ; the reserve for contingencies 
is increased by £20,000, but there is no change this year in 
the central reserve figure ; the carry forward is £3,000 lower. 
These reserves and carry foward total {141,500 against 
£124,800 last year ; and taking parent and subsidiary companies 
together our excess of liquid assets over all liabilities, including 
the dividends proposed to be paid on July 31st, amounts to 
£375,000 against £359,000 a year ago. 

Notwithstanding that in recent years overseas markets have 
yielded unattractive prices for glues we have not overlooked 
their importance to us in the long run and we have persistently 
cultivated Empire and international trade ; we propose to con- 
tinue this policy, and as there has been a substantial shrinkage 
in world glue stocks we look for continued good demand both 
at home and abroad. The grease outlook is difficult to forecast 
but to-day prices are better than at this time last year. On 
the other side of the picture, coal and railway transport will 
cost us more, and in the present and immediate future years 
our taxation burden must inevitably be heavier; but we are 
fortunate in our managing director and chief officers, we have 
the right products efficiently produced, there is good ‘spirit 
amongst employees, and we are financially strong; we there- 
fore look forward to the new year with confidence, given reason- 
able freedom from world disturbances. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS, &. 
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TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER 


Tenders for {45,000,000 Treasury Bills were grant on July 2 
1937. The amount applied for was 472,860,000. Tenders we, 

for Treasury bills at three months dated Monday ;, 
Friday, at £99 17s. 2d. about 41 per cent. and above in {y. 
Saturday at {99 17s. 3d. and above in full. The average rate py, 
cent. was 11s. 0°45d. 











Amount Total Amount A 
Date | Offered | Applications | Allotted | Rate % 
8. 

anuary BED ccoccovececes 90, 000 49, ,000 27,560,000 | 6 i 
uly 5, ee es 40,000,000 | 60,905,000 | 40,000,000 | 0 12 1 
anuary a nes evecceoeenons 85,000,000 ,000 © 10 10-4 
uly 8, 1986 ............c000e0 72,7 $0,000,000 | 012 1.7 
lanuary 1, 1987 ......... en ,000, 75,450,000 40,000,000 | 012 5.4 
pril 2. 1987 ...........000- 45,000,000 | 73,025,000 | 43,000,000 | 0 10 10.4 
June 25, 1937 eovecccesoceces Ne '’ 66,890,000 50,000,000 0 11 5-4) 
July 2, 1987..........0 ... | 45,000,000 | 72,860,000 | 42,000,000 | 011 0-4 





NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 


No. of 
| Certificates | Value 





Total Sales of Savings Certificates 





Week ended June 19, 1937  ........cccccccecscenereees 557,354 418,015 
Week ended June 26, 1937................cccccccceeceeeee 520,867 390,650 
February, 1916, to Jume 26, 1937 .............cceeeeee 1,297,184,011¢ | 1,019,325,845+ 





At the end of April 1937, the amount remaining to the credit 
of investors in Savings Certificates, excluding interest, was 
£389,726,807. 
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THE BANKERS’ GAZETTE 














BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURN FOR WEEK ENDED WEDNESDAY, 





JULY 7, 1937 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
f 
Notes Issued :— é Government Debt ......_..... 11,015,1% 
In Circulation ............... 494,424,620 | Other Government Securities 184,082,562 
In Banking Department ... 31,982,005 | Other Securities .............-++++ 4,889,399 
Silver Coin ........cccceeceseeesees 12,998 
Amount of Fiduciary 200,000,000 
Gold Coin and Bullion............ 326,406,625 
526,406,625 526, 406,625 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 



























Bankers ...... (88,541,017 Securities ...... £20,433,379 
Other Accounts {37,155,186 ee. 29,468,575 
————— 125,696,203 | Notes...........cccsscsscceeseeeseees 31,982,005 
Gold and Silver Coin ...........- 887,909 
158,963,810 158,963,810 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, 
and Dividend Accounts. 
Both Amount, Inc. or Dec. on | Inc. or Dec. 0 
Departments July 7, 1937 Last Week Last Year 
Note cisculation................scccssesess 404,084,000 + 5,490,877 + $1,318,497 
Public deposits 2.000.000.0000" 15,254,552 | + 4,469,555 | + 4,733,756 
Bankers’ deposits ........................ 88,541,017 | 51,992,967 | — 8,162,71! 
ON IIE ocsco ses cccserssasereces 37,155,186 | — 2,999,399 | — 1,211,018 
Total outside liabilities 20.00.0000... 635,375,375 —44,541,934 + 46,678,529 
Capital and rest............ccciccsscscecce 18,013,055 | + 47,810 | — 34978 
055 | bi i ss Fe 
Government debt and securities...... 291,722,983 —~ 44,031,621 — 64,229,122 
Discounts and advances ............... 9,035,196 + 2,756,034 + 3,051,885 
Se EEIND ssn, casenhsnvessmapeans 25,322,718 — 3,196,899 + 7,815,841 
Silver coin in issue department......... f + 3,949 — 722,354 
Coin and bullion (bank's reserves)... | 327,294,534 — 25,687 + 100,727,301 
—— of notes and coin in banking -————————--—— marr 
ec ittebucesiansnedicislcinied 32,869,914 — 6,006,064 — 10,591, 
Proportion of reserve to. outside lise -———_—_$_*________— Ee 
ities— 
(a) es Department only 50 
“ proportion”) ............ 23-3, + 30% = 69% 
(0) Goth shocks to depasise end : wis 
notes (“ reserve ratio”) ... 51-5%(a) | + 3-4%(b) | + _13-0%00 


N.B.—Last week's figures should read (a)48-1%. (b) —3-7%. (¢) +11°1%- 
(000’s omitted) 
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BANKERS’ CLEARING RETURNS 
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(000’s omitted) 
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1,053,717 
41,545 
57,427 


1,152,689 
































PROVINCIAL 
(000’s omitted) 
. Aggregate Totals 
So Month of June January | to 
y July 3 
1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | Ine F | 1996 | 1987 
a 25 26 
p. of working days : £ £ £ £ % £ £ 
RMINGHAM ...... 4,304 | 4,090 9,988 | 10,853 | + 8-6} 69,338 | 71,911 
7ORD ......... 1,018 | 1,442°| 3,592 | 4,280} +19-1 | 26,301 | 28,613 
oc eennemnehs 1,540 | 1,514 4,905 5,896 | +20-2 | 33,686 | 34,229 
7,356 | 7,603 os -- ~- 154,786 | 159,998 
giakscejinhridieall 968 | 1,087 3,221 3,770 | 4-17-0 | 21,660 | 24,572 
scakhciaicelcad 1,304 | 1,259 | 3,455 | 4,191 | 421-3 | 25,059 | 27978 


jusbeuata 924 967 2,802 3,282 | +17-1 | 19,609 | 20,355 
8,499 | 8,054 | 23,279 | 27,683 | +18-9 | 160,942 | 191,468 
-«» | 13,364 | 15,160 | 39,719 | 48,340 | +21-6 | 268,342 | 298,268 
Souned 1,918 | 1,962 5,336 6,165 | +15-5 | 34,631 | 38,651 
a 801 667 1,808 2,175 | +20-2 | 13,658 | 14,102 
cupebense 1,700 | 1,889 4,119 4,622 | +12-2 | 26,573 | 29,686 





43,696 | 45,694 | 102,224 | 121,257 | +-18-6 | 854,585 | 939,831 


OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest return of the Bank of Spain appeared in The Economist 
t August 15. Czechoslovakia, :Danzig, Jugoslavia, Portugal, Turkey, 
tonia, Bulgaria, Greece, Hun: in June 26. Canada, Egypt, Finland, 
va, Latvia, New Zealand, Norway, Reichsbank, Sweden, and Federal 
eserve Reporting Member Banks, in July 3. 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 
(In Millions of Swiss gold francs of 0:29 grammes) 
une 30,, Mar. 31, | Apr. 30, | May 31,} June 30, 





sd in be ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Old im DarS.......ssssesssrssssseessesnerseecs 37-3 | 45-1] 32-2] 51-0] 51-0 
: ‘ svbconccoevecedsnosdenbsabinededsuns denied 8-6 25-6 32-7 42-6 21-1 
BE TOES sins ccdcccnardtbecdbiackeakutes 16-9 26-5 25:2 43°6 36-4 
and acceptances: Commercial 
dhsess oeooceceesagessashgnedesesceesesosce 151-9 101-3 106-6 117-8 136-1 
a7 ile Seoresscsseeessseneeeseeeeceeces 180-9 130-7 133-4 131-4 140-6 
mM unds : Not exceeding 3 months 40-0 28-7 27-8 36-2 39-1 
ndry bills and investments ............ 217-7 259-4 263-0 273-9 302-6 
BE ORO a ccovedsgcsctbicaariddkcnaciccnes 8-2 1-4 -1+7 1-7 2-7 
5 LIABILITIES 
Wate PE WD aii disc to hinlocbacces vcsane 125-0 | 125-0} 125-0 | 125-0 | 125-0 
RODPWED, ws. secvosisicie dueiiihiidiiinchsdesiteies 22-1 22-1 22-1 23-2 | 23-2 
al deposits :— 
Gan, trust account ..........0..cccceeee 154-1 153-2 153-3 152-9 152-8 
oy Government deposit fund... 77-0 76°6 76:6 76°5 76-4 
Sean, Government tee fund 61-9 42-8 41-7 41-5 41°5 
vernment DP ieccnsiiies 2-0 1-4 1-4 1-4 1-4 
me deposits of Central a 
ne exceeding 3 months :— 
rae their own RD Wipibhas «chess 117-5 105-5 103-7 155-2 168-0 
ween 3 and 6 months : for their 
OUR QOCOUME i. dinsiepcisscdbasiendtien ‘i 12-9 12-8 
ght deposits of Central Banks :_ 
Own account .............00005 22-5 24-1 31-1 47:7 48°5 
Or account of others ...,.............. 10-6 4:2 4-3 3-5 -. 
desdecnerhitdibasiteumaibiinkaiih 0-3 0-2 0-4 0-4 0-8 
anal gall rnccsesecenezanc 25-5] 23-3] 21-7| 16-6] 8&3 
te ee RUIN so cisovsinntecnvedicses 35-0 | 40-4] 41-5 | 33-5 | 34-7 
or distribution July 1 ......... 8-01... ote 7-9 79 





Tampico On, Lrp,—Th : : : 

1 : L, LtTD.—The total production from the Company’s properties 

ins uring the month of June was 11,475 barrels, in respect of which 
yaity due to Tampico Oil, Ltd., amounted to 861 barrels. 


Trmipap Consouip 

3.600 ATED O1LFizLps, Lrp.—The output for May was 

nd} barrels. Wells No. 32 and 33 came into production on May 14th 
une 2nd respectively. 


Trintpap LEASEHO: : 
: Los, Ltp.—QOil produced during May, 51,188 tons; 
Purchased during May from other companies, 76,619 tons. 


Puantx On. AN i 
D Transport Company, Ltp.—The gross production of 
ude oil of the Phoenix Group for June was 51,225 tons. ' 
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U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS.—In $'s (000’s omitted) 


U.S.F.R. Banxs july 9, June 17, | June 24, July 1, July 8, 
RESOURCES 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 


Gold Certificates on hand 
and due from the Treasury} 8,106,570 | 8,837,900 | 8,836,900 }| 8,834,910 | 8,835,410 


fotal reserves ............... 8,390,120 | 9,161,360 | 9,169,640 | 9,158,690 | 9,123,470 
Total cash reserves ......... 271,010 313,590 322,490 313,310 277,660 
Total bills discounted ...... 3,300 14,330 13,300 9,930 13,020 
Bills bought in open market 3,080 5,090 4,280 3,800 3,670 
Total bills on hand ......... 6,380 19,420 17,580 13,730 16,690 
Industrial advances ......... 29,500 22,050 22,010 22,150 21,780 


Total U.S. Govt. securities | 2,430,230 | 2,526,290 | 2,526,240 | 2,526,190 | 2,526,190 
lotal bills and securities ... | 2,466,290 | 2,567,760 | 2,565,830 | 2,562,070 | 2,564,660 


Total resources ............... 11,564,280 | 12,702,930 |12,475,820 112,496,480 | 12,436,190 
LIABILITIES 
Federal Reserve notes in 
actual circulation ......... 4,040,330 | 4,177,800 | 4,162,830 | 4,206,480 | 4,252,420 


Aggregate of excess member- 
bank reserves over re- 


quirements ............... 2,880,000 750,000 810,000 870,000 880,000 
Deposits—Member- bank— 

reserve account ......... 5,814,250 | 6,807,980 | 6,854,410 | 6,900,290 | 6,826,710 
Government deposits ...... 506,640 250,210 150,930 92,810 100,940 
Total deposits ............... 6,584,010 | 7,325,120 | 7,328,850 | 7,278,170 | 7,212,350 
Capital paid in and surplus 303,000 305,580 305,550 305,650 305,700 
Total liabilities ............... 11,564,280 |12,702,930 |12,475,850 |12,496,480 | 12,436,190 


Ratio of total reserves to 
deposit and F.R. note 
liabilities combined ...... 790% 796% 798% 
U.S.F.R. Banks aND 
Treasury ComMBINED 
Resources 
Monetary Gold Stock ...... 10,622,000 | 12,220,000 [12,270,000 |12,318,000 | 12,376,000 
Treasury and National 
Bank Currency ............ 2,498,000 | 2,548,000 
LIABILITIES 
Money in Circulation ...... 6,242,000 | 6,415,000 | 6,394,000 | 6,448,000 | 6,524,000 
Treasury Cash and Deposits 
with Federal Reserve 


79-7% 79-6 


550,000 | 2,551,000 | 2,552,000 


bs 


PME so taiwksnbehspncerambie 3,015,000 | 3,598,000 | 3,547,000 | 3,538,000 | 3,612,000 
NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK.—In $’s 
(000’s omitted) 

July 9, June 17, | June 24, July 1, July 8, 
a 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Total gold reserves ......... 3,097,030 | 3,359,950 | 3,463,120 | 3,479,000 | 3,368,820 
Total bills discounted ...... 2,400 6,600 5,930 4,910 5,710 
Bills bought in open market 1,100 1,760 1,550 1,540 1,410 
Total U.S. Govt. securities 660,560 725,030 725,030 725,030 725,030 
Total bills and securities ... 671,400 729,310 738,420 737,380 738,040 


Deposits—Member-bank— 
reserve account o- 008 
Ratio of total res. to dep. 
and Federal Res. note 
_ abilities combined ......_'__83:6% | 89°S% _! _84°3% | 843% _| _83'9 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH BANK. 
In £’s (000’s omitted) 


2,470,930 | 2,975,040 | 3,023,150 | 3,064,440 | 2,956,830 


July 6, | June 7, ; June 14,) June 21,) June 28,| July 5, 


ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Gold and English sterling ... 15,999 | 16,011 16,011 16,011 16,011 16,011 
Other coin, bullion and cash 6,171 5,391 5,862 §,223 5,532 5,236 
Money at short call—London | 18,790 | 32,895 | 35,343 | 37,461 | 36,484 | 31,553 
Short-term loans ............... 3,224 3,695 3,966 3,877 2,567 4,186 
SOOMNIOS vc cnccncnteicstacsdegect 75,413 | 76,591 | 76,591 | 76,591 | 76,591 76,590 
Discounts and advances ...... 8,435 9,617 9,443 9,383 9,328 | 10,391 
LIABILITIES 


Notes issued .........-.csese0s00 47,038 | 47,038 | 47,038 | 47,038 | 47,038 | 47,038 
Reserve premium on gold .., 7,753 7,753 7,753 7,753 7,753 7,753 
RROD sees de ssnsanvisdwesessanen 65,995 | 82,001 | 84,561 | 86,501 | 86,784! 84,773 





SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK.—In /’s (000’s omitted) 


July 3, , June 4, ; June 11,) June 18,) June 25,) July 2, 








ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Gold coin and bullion ......... | 22,914 | 25,202 | 25,200 | 25,069 | 24,409 | 23,234 
Bills discounted : Foreign ... 7,226 6,125 5,905 6,270 6,285 4,772 
POCURIIIII 5 ions comands shores 1,737 1,729 1,729 1,729 1,729 1,729 
Other assets ........... oieliewse 12,650 12,658 12,806 12,405 11,599 12,458 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ........... 15,063 16,451 15,627 15,124 15,416 17,035 
Deposits : Government ...... 2,212 1,569 1,787 2,572 2,168 1,585 
Bankers ............ 22,748 | 18,758 | 20,207 | 18,875 | 18,526 | 17,569 

Ratio of cash reserves to | 
liabilities to public ......... 54-7% | 58-4% | 59-0% | 58-7% | 58-8% | 58-5% 





RESERVE BANK OF INDIA.—In Rupees (000’s omitted) 


July 3, June 18, » June 25, July 2, 
1936 


ASSETS 1937 1937 1937 
Gold coin and bullion ..............6..0005 44,42,17 44,41,56 44,41,57 44,41,57 
Rupee COM .......0cccrversnssecccoresseesesese 63,97,68 §5,56,71 56,36,43 56,90,92 
Balances QheOAE vi. ..6ceccescevsvescosccsicreve 14,24,26 22,72,67 22,82,16 19,95,92 
Sterling securities*®  ............ccecceeee ees 68,31,71 80,30,70 80,30,70 | 80,30,70 
Indian Government rupee securities* ... 23,40,25 27,37,25 27,37,23 27,37,23 
FICO ins iisgncthietccnsdresaigeraicys 5,96,98 7,22,81 7,36,31 7,76,24 
LIABILITIES 





Note circulation .............. 1,65,79,43 | 1,88,97,46 | 1,85,95,49 | 1,87,49,16 

Deposits : Government.. ate 13,74,74 11,04,55 12,61,92 9,69,57 
PORATED ss cnccin ccd sissccavdeceress 30,33,65 27,14,05 29,62,08 28,96,02 

Ratio of gold and sterling to liabilities 56-4% 60-1% 59-8% 59-7%, 


* Held against notes. 


BANK OF FRANCE.—In francs* (000’s omitted) 
July 10, June 10, June 17, | June 24, | july 8, 
1936 1937 1937 1937 7 


ASSETS : 193 
GEE sidevcvennscnenhanae 54,606,761 | 57,359,076 | 57,359,105 | 54,859,163 | 48,859,221 
Advances on Gold Coin} 1,277,633 1,098,943 1,099,156 1,069,156 1,089,156 
Commercial Bills...... 17,064,104¢| 8,604,973 | 9,860,187 | 10,632,791 | 11,394,963 


Bills bought abroad... 1,257,755 1,023,694 1,023,694 1,023,693 970,239 
Advances on securities} 4,754,238 | 4,443,745 | 4,919,825 | 4,789,093 5,241,087 


Loans to State withou 
interest: (a) 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 3,200,000 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 
(6) provisional ...... 4,439,025 | 19,979,729 | 19,979,739 | 21,379,738 | 23,926,269 


Fund Dept. | 5,707,587 | 5,641,622 | 5,641,622 | 5,641,368 | 5,641,368 


ing forward exch.) 3,907,324 4,221,106 3,883,812 3,828,772 4,434,909 
LiaBILITIES 
Notes in circulation... | 86,090,306 | 86,450,803 | 85,798,934 | 85,985,288 88,686,728 
Public deposits ...... 1,427,503 2,35v,041 2,179,606 2,209,005 2,088,239 
Private d BO wwesds 6,026,436 | 14,199.497 | 16,357,831 | 15,611,240 | 1 1,920,995 
Other - ties ...... 2,670,092 2,572,557 2,630,770 2,648,243 2,672,995 
Ratio 


gold reserve 
to sight liabilities... §8-3% 55-86% 54:9% 52-8% 47:5% 


* The gold stock is based on the franc at 49 milligrams on and after Oct. 2, 1936. 
¢ Includes fcs. 10,644,398,000 Treasury Bills. 


PO ¢ Pee MEN 
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NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM.—In belgas (000's one) BANK OF JAPAN.—In yen (000’s omitted) 


a T —_—_ nee [James 13, oa 22, bar) | 180 = >: June 1 


ASSETS 
Stine 


Gold coin and bullion §21, att _* 
Other coin and bullion 5% 49,414 51,824 
1, 420: 686 : 482,423 | : 480,479 | 47 
34,799 Advances 177,346 | 247,605 254, | me 
Advances on foreign bills ........... 29,999 71,374 
,401,287 }4,417,814 |4,506,325 Government bonds 655,784 3 on “aa 
139, "795 | 165,425 | 223,862 LiABILITIES 
748,917 | 766,032 | 714,503 1,352,899 |1,501,782)1 £24280 1,387 
ets deposits $32,588 | 428,304 | '338)899) '325'a96 | ‘a 
Other deposits ............-ssseeseeeees 75,208 | 62,999 83,837! 73,494 154 


uly 6, } June 7, | June 14, | June 21, uly 5, 
1936 1937 1937 1937 ie 1937 


Se nm anaem omnes ftteases Hanaes faa (tas MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
Home bills discounted 42317 | 18,214 | 17,881 18,169 18,043 14,865 LONDON MONEY RATES 


Loans and advances 
in current account.. | 136,528 3 | 171,268 | 166,944 | 178,189 | 170,478 
LIABILITIES i | | : 
Notes in circulation... | 769,862 | 823,981 | 812,570 | 804,631 | 820,562 | 847,542 July 1,| July 2,) July 3,) July 5,) July 6,) July | July 
Deposi 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | “1937 


63,929 | 551,608 | 613,284 | 640,081 | 664,544 | 625,680 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK.—In francst (000’s omitted) 


June 30,) May 31, ; June 7, = 15, a 23, 
1936 1937 1937 
1,407,044 |2,624,249 |2,624,325 2,624 357/2,624,380 2,624,397 
174,083 | 534,469 | 534.469 | 534,469| 534,469 | $34,469 
101,041 | 12192 | 11,759 11,273) 11,373 
13,500 | 13,150! 12,450] 11,550 
30,129 | 30,857 | 30,957| 30,027 
15,876 | 15,876 | 15,715} 14,917 | 14,825 c 
LiaBiities Loans—Day-to-da' -3 (p) Pres 
in ci 1,300,978 |1,373,982 /1,344,698 |1,324,076/1,390,213 |1,408,616 
399,611 {1,300,907 |1;329,081 11,353,022) 1,360,252 11'319,674 : NEW 
+ Gold revalued from Oct. 7, 1936. N.B.—Exchange E tion Fund and assets ” 
included in returns Dec. 31, 1936, onwards at 538,583,653 fcs. notice... The Irv 


NATIONAL BANK OF DENMARK.—In kroner (000’s omitted) pes in N 


June 30, | Feb. ar. Apr. 30, | May June 30, ee 
ASSETS 1936 9 a 1937 ; 
Gold coin and bullion | 117,962 ‘ 7 J 117,893 money 


Loans and discounts 122,213 5 936 7 59! SRNR NERS me mone! 

Securities 70,858 Re 54.2 4 5% 3 Months | 4 Months | 6 Months | 3 Months | 4 Months | 6 Months nk accep 

Emergency F bob . 3, Members 

Advances to Treasury 85,598 - “ oder 
LIABILITIES % mercia 
ation 4-8 


tes of Ex 
vew Yor 


this henwrp 


‘ 
SN mee ow at | 22 
AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK.—In schillings (000’s omitted) 8 ti} s — 


SSS 6) days 
7 eos” | Taasz” | "iser” | “isez | ison ce 
242,933 ; 242,948 | 242,962 ‘ Cheques 
onea LONDON RATES OF EXCHANGE 
ae —__1=Spot Rates (Range of the day's business) —_ Tie 


Par o ‘ aly 
July 2, | July 3, | July 5, | July 6, | July 7, | Julys arlin 
iaaion on | Exch. | 1937, | ~ 1937’ | ~1937° | ©1937 | | © 1937' | 1997 ~ 


CENTRAL B ne imomerentas New York, $.. | $486] 4-94-04] 4-94}-94] 4-O4f—— [4-949-953)4- 958-964 4-945-45 msterda 


| ppenhag 
orn Montreal, $... | 4-863 |4-949-953/4 94]-958|4- -94]-958| 4-95-96} 4.96 s71| 4968 ; 
n 5 

In paper pesos (000,000's omitted) ; | 124-21 | 128)-129| 1284-4 (128}-1284/1284- — |1294- [1284- hol 

June 15,) Apr. 15, | Apr. 30, | May 15, [ May 31, | June 15, | 128} 1288! 1284 hens 
AssETS 1936 | 1937 "| 1987 '| 1937 "| 1997 ' |" 1937 Brussels, Bel. 35-0040 29-32-88 | 29-36-39 | 29-36-99 | 29-38-45 | 29-40-51 | 29-39-45 ontreal 
1,224 | 1,224 | 1,224 | 1,224 | 1,224 | 1,224 89)-944 | 93-944 | 93H <O4h 99 8-94 f | 4 i944 | 04-944 okohan 
85-975 | 99.974 | 94-0 ‘201 | 94-2 bangha 

335 | 338 | 260 | 26: Zurich, Fr.... | 25-225 |21- o \21-€3- [21-65- |21-63- {21-65-21 alcutta 
21-65, 21-66) 21-68) 29-67 pens 
119 119 us ¢ ' Athens, Dr... ots | 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-558 o de J 

399 399 399 39% 3% He's'fors, M... | 193-23 2254- za) 2253- teat 2264/2254 284 Z aes 225}-2N = 
a ; '0-100(e) | 70-100fe eu 70— i) | 70-100 E 
1,153 | 1,165 Matsa, Pt.... |25-224 | $9-5u(j)} 39-50(j), 59-50/ 5050) 59-50) | 3% 5) raphic 
113 128 138 Lisbon, Esc... | 110 | 110-110% Ho 1104) Lios}10h 119-110 110-116 on ayme! 
420 450 339 Amst’d'm Fl, 12- 107/8- 98}- |8-99-9- ve Pe - a -O1 035 | » 10tt 


-00) 
Bonds 394 373 373 36 36 Berlin, Mk. .../ 20. 2. >. o. 12-32-85 t 141 
mained dadcadinmnee. rlin, 20-43 | 12 i -31- " lie $233 12- noth. 39 ‘| 


change to note and sight Registered j 
ENED Sncunncscabtasimneied 88-2%, | 92-3% | 89-3% | 90-79% | 80-59% 91% Marks (c) eA a 4 43-48 
Bel 


. . ‘i Sch... | 34-583) 25 

NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA.—In lei (00's omitted)+ | See] Sab oet at ost | 2af-ost | 264-254 | 241-28 

. Ke.... | §164} 24h 38 | | Lab—142 |141 1425) 1419-1423) 142-142} |141 r 
aaiiokn y2 ’ : é Gul... | 25-00 - “288 | 3 55-265 254-268 | 25 a * 

Gold and gold exchange ae & 38 26% 2 

Commercial bills ...................6. o21  25° 285 a 

Agricultural and urban advances yy 813-8 ; : 

ta bills issued Sonst’ 110 si6® | Gie 


622k 
211-221 | 211-221 
36, 174-183 | 172-188 | 173-183 


13,121,038 18-159 19-85-95 | 19-85-95 | 19-85-95 


596] 3.728.161 3,715,132 
of November 7, 1936, was 14th. 


BANK OF POLAND.—In zloty (000’s omitted) 
Wass” | assy” |? toes” Mos7 
412,471 


t 28d at | 288-3 
tS.s80d 91/8 3iCF 
ae ‘38 | 


BANK OF LITHUANIA.—In It. (000’s omitted) 
_—e > oo Ae oaee a une 30, 
1937 1937 

76,640 
8,289 8,851 
g5i8i3 | 94390 | soiser 
14,386 | 14,252 | 14,568 

1 

i 106,523 | 108,332 


50,802 760 
- 34,062 | 32,744 sin 


76,648 
9,789 
2,520 
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[lL.—Forward Rates 


(Closing quotations) 


July 2, 
1937 
Per £ 


July 3, 
1937 
Per £ 


July 5, 
1937 
Per £ 


July 6, 
1937 
Per £ 


July 7, 
1937 
Per £ 


(p) Premium, i.e. “ under spot.” 


NEW YORK MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 


The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange 
tes in New York :— 
July 8, June 9, June 16, June 23, June 30, July 7, 
1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 


) oy o / 
o ° 0 0 0 % 


COU ints icea signe ska se tog oe 1 1 1 1 l 1 
me money (90 days’ mixed coll.) 1} 1} 1} 1} 1} 1} 

k acceptances :— ~—-——-—- Selling Rates —--—- - ant 
Members—eligible, 90 days ...... fa 4 4 } 
Non-mem.—eligible, 90 days ... 4 4 i } 

mercial accept., 90 days........ i 1 I l 


July 8, 
1936 


July 7, 


tes of Exchange, Par 
1937 


tes of | June 23,} June 30, 
ew York on — Level 1937 1937 


60 days ......... Old par 
.... »|Dollars for {1 ... 4-8666 *92 4°9437 


a 


Be ouwn 
Se888 
se a 
te 
ne 
oo 
Sen 
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45-37 


entsfor1drachmaj] 1- 
ents for Can. $1 [169-31 
Cents for 1 yen 84-40 


Cents for 1 dollar a 
» Cents for 1 rupee 61-80 37°35 
S -ents for 1 peso a . 30-45 
ode Janeiro,, (Cents for 1 milreis | 11-96 8-46 8-33 


oe Bank or Lonpon anp Sourn America, Lrp., has received tele 
raphic advice from the Valencia Branch that the gold surcharge for 
s Toth et sPanish customs duties has been fixed for the period July Ist 
t 141 at 140-98 per cent. The previous rate was fixed as from June 21st 

1-08 per cent. 


oe French Bank Rate was reduced on July 6th from 6 to 5 cent. 
on raised from 4 per cent. to 6 per cent. on June 14, 1937. Other 
as bank rates, and exchange rates for South Africa, Central and 


B enjhmerica and Australasia appeared in our issue July 3, 1937, pages 


25-50 
“903 


ohESe. 
22e 


#8 


28-75 
29-85 


eSSe 
B2SS8 


GOLD AND SILVER 


"the meeting Statistics of imports and exports of ilv: 

or th j gold and silver 

De : ended July 8, 1937, are issued by the Statistical 
‘partment of H.M. Customs and Excise 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 
(Into and from United Kingdom) 


Imports Exports 


From | Bullion* Coint To | Bullion* | Coint 


ee 
British S. Africa 4 £ £ t 
an vere see Aden and Depen- 
a 4,36: Se dencies ........... Ae 1809 
Es x 1,000 


e A . 
5 current value. + Coin which is of 


: market value. 
tered at face value and sheen ix tender in the United Kingdom is 


is entered at current market value. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SILVER 


Imports Exports 


From | Bullion* | Coint | To | Bullion® Coint 


British India ....... | Beas] £ , 
Germany { 
Belgium............... | 


France | @ 
BET Ss 3,395 


(om 


| Aden and Depen- 
dencies ........... | 
British India ...... 
Straits Settlements | 
OR WOF seine. cc sccs. | 
Denmark 
France............... 
French Somaliland 
Switzerland ........ 


Other countries 
{ 
{ and Oman sina 

| abe Saigssthenines 22,340 os 

| Other countries ... | 850 29 


i 
° > 700 | | 
— ht 3,612 | Tote 04 


Totals .. - - 
65,374 26,629 


* At current market value. ¢ Coin which is of legal tender in the United Kingdom is 
entered at face value and shown in ttalics. Other coin is entered at current market value. 


GOLD MARKET 


Messrs Samuel Montagu and Company write on July 7, 1937 :— . 
The Bank of England gold reserve against notes amounted to 
ease on June 30, 1937, showing no change as compared with 
une 23rd. In the open market about £1,860,000 of bar gold changed hands 
at the daily fixing during the past week. Offerings were taken mostly 
for shipment to New York and, until today, prices had ruled at a discount 
under dollar parity, but as the amounts available were on a smaller scale 
the tendency was for the discount to diminish. On July 7th, owing to the 
small offerings, the price realised included a small premium over dollar 
parity for the first time since April last. The s.s. “ Chitral,” which sailed 
from Bombay on July 3rd, carries gold to the value of about £596,000. 


SILVER MARKET 


The market was very steady during the past week and after remaining 
unchanged at 193d. for cash and 19#d. for two months’ delivery for three 
consecutive working days, prices advanced on July 6th to 20d. and 20 4d. 
for the respective deliveries; on July 7th, with sellers hesitating, prices 
eased back to 19 }§d. and 20d. nditions continued to be quiet and 
selling on China account and buying by the Indian Bazaars were again 
the main features, but a few purchases were made for America, and there 
was also some speculative re-selling. At the moment there appears little 
likelihood of pressure being exerted in either direction and for the 
immediate future price movements may keep within narrow limits. 

Quotations for gold and silver are shown below :— 


_ Price of Bar Silver in 
Price of Gold — London per ounce standard 
alue 


per 
| Fine Ounce | of £ sterling 


Price of Silver 
New York 
per ounce 

-999 fine 


1937 


Months 


Cash | 


Two 
d 


1937 Cents 


d. 
June 30 ] 
J 


s. 
140-6 
140-6 
140-6 
140-6 
140-44 
wee 140-14 
Average ..... 140-50 
July 8 140-4 


aa i alae i lacaetiplslceapineii hihi 
The highest rate of exchange on New York recorded during the period 
from July Ist to July 7th was $4-96% and the lowest $4°93%. 


Statistics for the month of June, 1937 :— 
Bar silver per oz. std. 


to 45 
July 6 


inclusive 


° . ae 
RD mes ee nee ee 


Vito te bo be 


teu 
~ 


te tet eet pet et et et 
hb 
o-_ 


Two Months’ 
delivery per oz. 
20 4d. 140s. 9d. 
Lowest price 19}d. 140s. 34d. 
Average ; 20 -0649d. 140s. 6-69d. 
No gold movements were reported at the Bank of England between 
uly 2nd and July 8th. Details of previous movements appeared in our 


Bar Gold 
Cash delivery fine 


Highest price 


issue of July 3rd, page 49. 


OTHER STATISTICS 


BANK BALANCE SHEETS 
WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED 


LIABILITIES ASSETS 


June 30, June 30, 
1936 1936 


June 30, 


June 30, 
1937 


1937 
£ £ 
37,669,043 40,269,818 


11,450,332 11,518,882 


29,006,577 26,457,076 
55,615,569 44,204,489 
126,511,021 140,057,678 
106,358,592 112,755,963 


Cash ... 

Balances with 
other banks ... 

Money at call and 
notice 

Bills discounted ... 


£ £ 
Paid-up capital... 9,320,157 9,320,157 
Reserve 


9,320,157 9,320,157 
Current, deposit 


and other accts. 356,416,370 364,872,077 
Acceptances and 
reap tetera 23,704,847 22,637,078 


13,330 12,173 | Investments 


Share in 
banks 
5,466,380 5,268,158 


398,774 861 406,161,642 Total :......... 398,774,861 406,161,642 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, LIMITED 


LIABILITIES ASSETS 
June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, 
1936 1937 1936 1937 


£ £ 

Capital paid up .. aface obec Coin, ete. ........... 30,249,513 31,517,442 
Reserve fund ..... 8,000,000 8,000,000 | Balances with other 

Deposits 308,223,866 312,492,318 banks 8,857,787 10,512,900 

Due to subsidiaries 257,450 268,112 | Money at call, etc. 25,072,157 20,703,938 

Acceptances ...... 8,445,371 8,633,474 | Investments ....... 88,976,077 88,443,622 
Investments in sub- 

sidiaries ......... 2,514,000 2,514,000 

Bills discounted 41,495,119 35,490,435 

Advances............ 121,439,650 133,699,728 

Premises ............ 7,356,429 7,357,781 

; Acceptances 8,445,371 8,633,474 


} sagen 


Total ......... 334,406,103 338,873,320 | Total 234,406,103 338,873,320 
| 


DISTRICT BANK LIMITED 


The following are the chief items in the Statement of Accounts of District Bank, Limited, 
at June, 1937, as compared with the figures at June, 1935, and June, 1936. The 
amalgamation of District Bank, Limited, and County Bank, Limited, dates from the 
ist July, 1935. 

June, June, June, 

1935 1936 1937 

LIABILITIES £ £ £ 
ED," in a incinhcanhibneriiinehdiiuaetatehnishenred etnensnns 54,003,767 74,847,696 76,814,158 
Acceptances, confirmed credits, endorsements, etc. 4,860,428 5,443,804 9,873,067 
ASSETS 

*Cash in hand and at the Bank of England 6,703,925 9,773,442 10,516,583 
Money at call and short notice 4,183,235 5,445,808 7,759,415 
Bills of Exchange (including Treasury Bills)......... 6,307,112 6,986,657 3,074,453 
British Government securities and other investments 22,398,003 29,225,221 29,954,040 
17,681,536 27,804,452 29,908,733 


* Includes balances with, and cheques in course of collection on other banks in Great 


Britain and Ireland. 
MARTINS BANK, LIMITED 


| 
LIABILITIES ASSETS 
June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, 
1936 1937 1936 1937 
af £ ik Bina £ £ 
20 shares, {2} paid 2,348,890 2,348,890 | Cash in hand and 
1 shares fully paid 1,811,152 1,811,152 | with Bank of Eng- 
Reserve fund 3,100,000 3,300,000 | 10,018,826 9,463,210 
Current, deposit and Balances, etc., with 
other accounts ... 91,951,095 90,158,136 other British banks 3,334,832 3,352,694 
Notes in circulation Money at call,etc.... 5,025,000 5,445,000 
(Isle of Man) 17,581 17,491 | Balances with banks 
cceptan 1,928,385 2,948,563 i 256,641 334,624 
3,455,621 5,074,142 | Treasury bills......... 4,744,648* 1,980,000 
Investments ......... 35,854,666 27,952,425 
British bills of ex- 
982,188 1,151,273 


128,129 126,147 

Loans and advances 34,798,742 43,416,925 

Items in transit 932,872 1,173,883 

Other assets 583,793 582,719 

Acceptances 1,928,385 2,948,563 

Bank premises 2,568,381 2,656,769 

-Endorsements 3,455,621 5,074,142 


_... 104,612,724 105,658,374 Total ............104,612,724 105,658,374 


*Includes {2,559,648 first class securities maturing within six months. 


WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS 
RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


(b) Week ended 
July 3, 1937. 
(c) Week ended 
July 2, 1937. 


Sellentcsone 
belt 


| I ! 
Great 1937 274 200 107] 307) 581} 5,044 5,119 2,922 8,041 


Western | 1936 278 196, 87| 283] S61] 4,862 4'932 2'621) 7.553] 12.415 
(c) L. & N. {ae 430 360, 237} 597] 1,027]] 7,920 8,820 6,534 15,354] 23.274 
Eastern | 1936 395 -_ 198, 520) ‘915 7,568, 8,414 6,105, 14,519] 22,087 


L.M.& 1987 oa 503; 220 723) 1,401]] 12,139 12737 6,873' 19,610] 31.749 
Scottish (1936 “ 483, 204 687] 1,336]| 11,664 12373 6,383| 18.756] 30,420 


1937 388' 65} 26 7764 1,872| 907} 2,870) 10,148 
Southern ...4 1936 372 61] 26] 87] 459)| 7,347) 1,625] 812 2'437| 9/784 


19088 |1770 1128 590 1718 3,488 32,867 28248 17136 45,384 78,251 
19131} 1694 1062, 515,1577| 3,271| 31,441 27344 15921| 43, 74,706 
(b) Belfast & £1937 6... |... 0-6) 4-2) 55-6 .. |. | 19-2 6 


(b) Great [1937 4-2). |. ln0-s! 24s 46 
(b) Great 1937 .. = oe 811-0) ... | ... 11073-3 “3 
Southern {1936 | 2° °O) -- | on 87-8, 85-5) BALA | 1083-2 1904.3 
| 
COMPARISONS WITB CORRESPONDING PzRiops, 1935 and 1936 
(000’s om:tted) 


Renn cnn esas neteessessnsttseseeseneestecenensnsnenes 


Great . vim 
Western L.M.S. | rw Southern 


f£ £ ; 
+ 937 + 534 + 85 
+ 1,575 + 751 + 378 


+ 1,329 + 1,187 4+ 359 


+ Slik, + a + 133) 


+ 65 + 112 + 20 


July 10, 1937 


Gross Receipts 
for Week 


1937 Rs. Rs. | = ( mo 
10 |June to 1.3 $4,58,300]— 2,085) 33,23,980 +. 1,189 
10 10} 202 $34,200)— 2,200] 3,31,700 + "1 44) 
12 20, 2,111) $10,67,692}-+ 89,709) 97,79,705 + 6,85 11; 
12 20) 3,4 $24,86,000 + 2,30,158 2,17,19,334 4-19 18.919 
13 30) 3,072] $31,70,000 +-3,96,000' 3,32,23,000 +23,61 ii 
10 10| 3,229 $20,97,000 + '29,724'1,59,73,000 + 1.06. 
12 20] 572| "$202,281 — 1,404} 19,01,028 — "ss 
10 10 2,532 $15,00,670 —1,26,572 1,10,55,485 4 


¢ 10 days. 


CANADIAN 


55,279 


10,498 


7 4 
June 30 23566] §5,056,183] + 470,457] 94,996,314 49,534.96 
30 17228] _§3,633,000] + 32,000) 66,790,000 + 4746.00 


§ 9 days. 


SOUTH AMERICAN 


£13,160' + 30 = 440,390 + 75,6 
f $160,400, + 21,800, 61,9005 — 25.30 
*£9,950'+ 1831] AS840§~ Loe 
$1,271,000) + 133,500} 545,000 §— 189530 
*£78,846) + 12,209; h33,809§— 9,29 
$163,000 + 62,500) 7,240,900 +-1,798,2» 
£1,934,000' + 38,000; 4824,000 §— 250,00 
*/119,975| + | 


8,903 ASLAIG§— 11,801 

$732,000]+4- 24,000] 257,000 §— 76,000 
*£45,409|+ 3,933; A1S,942§— 3,566 
$2,152,600) + 251,000 ¢132495080 + 279628 
*£133,536'+- 22,189, g8,035,998' + 1,885,707 
e£11,576|— 331) 650,393|+ 70,20 

Ypn.eas -_ 161 135,746'+- 26,064 
f£2,2881+ 497] 96,393, + 18,582 

f£733'— 207) 49,339;+ 4,154 

$664,000)-+ 41,000 g27,996,000) +-2,866,000 
*£41,190|4+ 4,690, ¢1,693,420|4 217,210 
$209,600|+ 12,600) = 487,000,§— 21,80 
*£13,002/4+ 1,461 h5,397'§— 977 
£6,700|+- 1,400 198,200,— 14,00 

1.918) £ Ms1763000'— 64,000 46,285,000) +-6,643,000 
, 23,507|+ 2,573!  590,186)+ 138,00 
... | Ms.394,000]4- 34,000 9,416,000} 473,000 
397 at {6,426} + 568 86,845'+ 17,28 
274] $5,588,000] + 2695000, 41,487,000 §— 152,000 
wm) Col. 11,975|+ 375 h5,132§— 1,498 
153} Ms2930000) + 129,000 67,365,000, +-3,791,000 
~e £38,944+ 5,565  838,975)+ 82,179 
United of Havana...| 1 July 3 1,353) £19,460 + 1,622, g1,402,529|-+4- 169,795 


* Converted at average official rate during week ended July 3, 16-12 s to f. 
o Free market rate. ¢ Receipts in Argentine pesos. + Fortnight. 
a Converted at official rate. e Converted at ‘ controlled free rate."’ 
J Converted at the “ free ’’ rate as a result of a decision of the High Court. 

g Year to June 30th. h 3 days. § 4 days. 


£0,100 4 
£1,303'— 204 , 572 


§$379'200'— 17,400! 8,031,200] 4 1,135,900 


ea 
.- | $458,300! — ds,s00' 5, ef0,500!— 31,700 
3 10 days. 


TRAMWAYS WEEKLY GROSS RECEIPTS 


1937 
26 jJuly 1) 325 $584,278! — 8,277| 16,613,825 + 257,161 
51 |June me $58,809 — 2,316) 3,436,553 — 153,506 


26 \July 31 80 iid oa a 
26 | 3} ... (Rs. 1,20,810 + 9,093] 26,23,692 + 1,37,742 
12 |Mar. 24) |” ‘683. + 91, 35,951 — —_1,023 
13 |June 30| | £32,422 + 2,269] 409,037 + 30,622 
30°... | $Rs.49,177 + 4368 6,13,592 + 25,651 

i — — 


t Fortnight. 
MONTHLY TRAFFICS 


Receipts for Month | Receipts to Date 


——————— 


+ or — 1937 +oa- 


6,684) 2,512 
9, eee 
33,705|+ 6,365 
107}. oss 
,279|— 3,845] 987,424) 4 37,931 
ay 31|Gross|Rs.4,75,529|+ 32,128/23,29,255|+ 83,30! 
Net |Rs.2,32,815|4 29,214]11,29,263|+ 69, 
18,000} 1,738,000} + 54,000 
1,755,413 + 541,052 











“ss 


57,161 
53,506 


37,742 

1,023 
4), 622 
25,651 












uly 10, 1937 
DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate % per Annum, except where marked > or Stated in Cash 



















Total 
* Interim} Date of Conpeten 
ompany or ‘ay- wi 
Heme of C ¢ Final | ment | Last Year | Latest | Previous 
Year Year 
% 
18* 
Sted Same 
Same 
vegaceaaenhmetieh Same 
sees eeneeeeeeeeennnee Same 
cenennnvanceeenestaoenones Same 
a es eh iaaaibadont Same 
pallid Same 
Videben Sips Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
5° 
ssttasededinaaibutidees Same (f) 
sc diliiadhdin Saeed Same 
aabate Same 
mugger TOA ......sseceeeeeeeerenees 20%t| July 19 15%t 30 25 
glo-Java Rubber .........0000c00+ ... | Aug. 3 cas 74 2h 
M-DOOAFS TCA ceeseeseseeeevecers 20%t¢ | July 12 15%t 30 25 
Set RMD. cs cndticisnapiinpiooude we 1ae.? seh 12 7h 
dla Beta Tea............+00+ te one 5 7 
kit Mertajam Rubber. 7a%t gee es 123 8 
it Rajah Rubber ....... wi July 24 ia 5 3 
BUR. wecotkbaabioovssntehscbinets 124%t| ..- si 15 12} 
st Asiatic Rubber..............000+ poe ene rin 7t 5 
July 17 ee 8 6 
ae July 15 ena 5 34 
6%t| ai 10 5 
ase ose ise 8 6 
July 28 te 6} Nil 
sb yen 10 7k 
méevsosdedseenne’ ia 10 74 
depodiancsine 23%° née san pe due 
itish Tin Investment ............ 5%*| July 23 3%* es 
nsolid Tin Smelters ......... Aug. 6 oe 6 7 
hannes Consolidated Invst. Sept. 16 20 20 
OTHER COMPANIES 
enitie 3%*)| July 30 Same ; 
esvseseogeconsensbecoosconcves ye see Same sed eas 
ebbiineiesenti t Aug. 5 5%t 9 74 * 
July 21 Same 5 5 
hibuscacimlanienens July 19 First 
haneibaee uly 17 sis 10 4 
uly 28 we 10 10 
uly 20 tas wee 
ose ise 6 5 
va i I 7t 
ironsbibelibdietceon ‘ 124%ot 22 20 
Sands eivbdice tiie mi % ‘a is 
gees teendeccheusen “ 16 16 
on Same 15 15 
; ee nie 2s. p.s. | 2s. p.s. 
2%° ‘a Same is on 
%*) July 31 Nil* sua 
$2%° * Same : 
. née July 14 jon ae 123 
i 123%* | July 15 bs ae Ke 
(Wm.) and Co, (Def.)... } %t| July 29 Nilt 8 Nil 
echt, Levis and Kahn ............ 30%t) 123% 35 17 
POO DONE ie salsa tensentéiidiceads( ax Sept. 15 5d 5 
hternational Bitumen Emulsions sun July 21 naa 5 5 
hternational Tea Stores ............ 8%t is 18%t 16 30 
at to orseittubwnnactenbeduedadiciegs'> diss Wi ai ee bite 
¢ MONE: esssvndecuedacbae idea's % +} July 28 5%T 10 8 
och (Charles) and Co. ......... te July 30 sae 10 10 
neashire Shipping ................. 2%* ee eas one oe 
oe ies) eo aaieyietche' raf ss Same a Be 
; x b camamnabiedtes 9 Aug. 11 8}%T 12 il 
oncon Electrica _— July 23 eg 54 5 
PSevesepadnepnenssnse 24°%*| July 24 Same eee eee 
edeveibnthinen Ghonaniens 1u* see Same oe 
5* wht Same Son 
5%* ani Same aes 
5%*) July 21 124$%* oes 
3$°%*| Aug. 3 Same sve 
enove 5%* | July 19 Same ;. . 
stb July 22 eee 5 24 
2$%*| July 31 Same 
3%* Same sas 
wal a ati 17} 173 
Truswell’s gh July 31 Same eis 






ictors Stores. o eee 
ellman Smi . Be, July 14 


0 





} Free of Income Tax. 
(#) Allowing for increase of capital and capitalisation of reserves. 
1 RE CHASE NATIONAL BANK. —Semi-annual dividend of 70 cents per share on 
pital stock payable August 2, 1937, to stockholders of record July 16th. 


HECH T, LEVIS AND KAHN.—Final dividend of 15 per cent. and bonus of 15 per 
» Making for year 35 , against 17} per cent. 


oe PLANTATIONS OF JAVA.—Profit for 1996, £297,384, com- 
10,000, £93,768. To: General reserve, £50,000; income tax, £20,000; pensions, 


(No allocations last year.) Carry-forward raised from’ {80,774 to £88,159. 
owar nt raised from 4 to 7 per cent. 
’ AND RICHARDSO i inary dividend 
sed from 24 to 3 oa ne IN.—Interim ordinary divide 
“EY PAGE, LTD.—Final ordinary dividend of 50 per cent. for 1996. For 
8.999 st vidend was equal to about 265 per cent. and a capital bonus of 730, absorbing 


Das of 2} erat an ay napa Rapa of 12} per cent. and a cash 
90,000, su » Making against 20 cent. receives 
nd £343,249, ie peicany Sad nh Insenenee £50,000, all as before. Carry- 


MILLS.—First Interim dividend 10 per cent. on ordinary shares. 


Year to Tae — FIXED TRUST.— Payment of 63d. per sub-unit free of tax, for the 
’ PANY (LI TELEGRAPH COMPANY'S HOLDING 
: » 234 per en): of Dividend for ninth financial year ended June 30, 


- 615,000 is set aside for taxes and Kr. 5,204 is carried forward. 


i ies : : x 2 t., 
ainst 3 per cent. on less oman oe Interim dividend 5 per cen 
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SHORTER COMPANY COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 98) 
BANKS 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK.— 
Position at June 30, 1937, shows loans and discounts of $809,978,000 
an increase of $38,000,000 since December 31, 1936, and of $160,000,000 
since June 30, 1936. On the respective dates, deposits were $2,136,387,000, 
compat with $2,286,209, and $2,083,326,000 ; total resources 
$2,426,554,000, against $2,562,182,000 and $2,356,357,000; and undivided 
profits $27,950,000, compared with $26,464,000 and $22,657,000. 

BANK OF AMERICA.—Deposits on June 30, 1937, at $1,280,720,000 
show an increase of $37,805,000 over June 30, 1936. Total resources are 
$1,415,559,000, an increase of $49,011, for the year. Loans at June 30, 
1937, stood at $577,827,000, as compared with $478,239,000, while holdings 
of U.S. Government bonds, etc., declined by $90,461,000. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK.—Position on 
June 30, 1937, shows deposits of $1,661,015,633-41, as compared with 
$1,602,377,016 on March 31, 1937, and $1,638,602,997 on June 30, 1936. 
On the respective dates, total resources were $1,984,081,613, against 
$1,944,469,028 and $1,972,869.119; undivided profits, $9,891,451, against 
$9,693,212 on March 31, 1937, 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY.—Position at June 30, 1937, shows 
undivided profits of the bank now amount to $25,366,182, an increase of 
$6,274,000 over the year. Loans and bills discounted, at $266,652,959 
increased by $43,876,783 since June 30, 1936. 


BROWN BROTHERS HARRIMAN.—Position June 30, 1937, shows 
an increase in total assets to $103,135,529 from $93,665,936 on March 31 
1937. Compared with the latter date, capital and surplus increased to 
$12,862,173, from $12,709,804, total deposits to $66,286,586, from 
$57,745,608, and loans and advances to $21,492,575 from $17,118,013, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT COM- 
PANY, LTD.—Dividend of 3s. and a bonus of Is. per share, as last year, 
for year to June 30, 1937. Profit for the year, after depreciation and 
contingencies, {1,142,000, against £1,086,282 (£350,000 to reserve). Carry 
forward, £169,000, 


SOUTH AFRICAN BREWERIES. LTD.—Profits for year to 
March 31, 1937, £572,689, against =, To reserve, £10,852. Tax 
provision £58,000, against £48,000. Tax free ordinary dividend and bonus 
of 20 and 3 per cent., ne 20 per cent. tax free. Carry forward increased 
from £60,901 to £89,497, 


VICTORIA FALLS AND TRANSVAAL POWER.—Net profit for 
1936, £586,365, an increase of £43,289. Ordinary dividend 12 per cent., 
as before. To reserve ? gusspa against £80,000. Carry forward increased 
from £81,883 to £135,831. 


GROVESEND STEEL AND TINPLATE.—For year to March 31, 
1937, profits rose from £335,693 to £439,394. To depreciation 
45,000, as before. Ordinary dividend raised from 40 to 50 per cent, 
To contingences £40,000, against nil. Carry forward increased from 
£95,385 to £96,287. 


THOMAS DE LA RUE AND COMPANY.—Net profit for year to 
March 31, 1937, £51,122, an increase of £19,981. Ordinary dividend 8 
against 6} per cent. To reserve £31,700, against £15,000, 


LEOPOLDINA RAILWAY.—Net receipts for 1936 £47,256, higher at 
£128,496. Balance from working of £124,684, an increase of {£15,287 
after adding interest, and yor various charges, deficiency of £189,919 
making a debit forward of £300,952 (Dr. £111,033) brought in. 


CELLULOSE ACETATE SILK COMPANY.—Trading results for 
period from March 29, 1936, to April 3, 1937, show net profit of £55,063, 
compared with £ 19,442, and after deducting a non-recurring credit of {5,037 
in that period. rdinary dividend 5 against 2} per cent. £10,242 to 
reserve for contingencies; £58 187 is carried forward. 


UNITED GAS INDUSTRIES.—Net profit for year to March 31, 
1937, £171,908, against £154,767. Ordinary dividends increased from 
12 to 12} percent. Deferred dividend 62} against 50 per cent.! To reserve 
£30,000, against £20,000. Carry forward increased from £11,052 to £12,164. 


AMALGAMATED COTTON MILLS TRUST (SCHEME 
SANCTIONED).—A card vote was taken at each meeting to consider 
the scheme, the voting figures being as follows: Cumulative preference 
for the scheme, 310,000; against, 36,715. Cumulative “ B” preference, 
for 639,900; against 16,771. Ordinary shareholders, for, 1,582,000 ; 
amine, 83,000. Extraordinary general meeting for, 2,542,000; against, 
106,000. 


JOHN BROWN AND COMPANY’S ACQUISITION.—This 
company acquired the whole of the shares of Markham; and Company, 
Ltd., mechanical and structural engineers, of Chesterfield, and a subsidiary 
of Staveley Coal and Iron Company, Ltd. 


COVENT GARDEN PROPERTIES.— Revenue increased by £23,976 
to £252,387 during year to June 30, 1937. Profit oi: property sales £29,208, 
against £30,771 from investment realisation a year ago. Net profit £1,946 
higher at £124,668. Ordinary dividend 7} per cent. for eighth successive 
year. Carry forward raised by £11,724 to (36,208. 


EDMUNDSONS ELECTRICITY CORPORATION, LTD.—The 
results of the operations of the Edmundsons group of companies during 
the month of June, 1937, as compared with the corresponding month of 
1936, show an increase of 21 per cent. of units sold. 


TRUST OF RUBBER AND TIN SHARES.— The managers announce 
that, on the latest dividends of companies in the portfolio the yield is 
approximately 4} per cent. on the prices of June 25, 1937. 


CITY OF MOOSE JAW, CANADA.— It was proposed that interest on 
City of Moose Jaw Bonds should be reduced by 40 per cent., but if 20 per 
cent. of bondholders lodged objections by June 21, 1937, the Order would 
be withdrawn. More than 20 per cent. of bondholders did in fact, lodge 
objections, but the London paying agent is acting as if the Order offering 
60 per cent. of coupons was in force, and asking bondholders to accept this 
in full discharge. Bondholders are very strongly advised to refuse these 
terms, and to await the result of negotiations. 


SALFORD CORPORATION STOCKS.—Williams Deacon’s Bank, 
Ltd., give notice that in order to prepare the interest warrants due 
September 1, 1937, on Salford Corporation 3} per cent. stock 1953-63, 
3} per cent. stock, 1954-64 and 3 per cent. stock, 1954-56, balances will be 
struck on August 3, 1937. Stockholders registered on that date will be 
entitled to receive the next dividend. 
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SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 


Net Profit Appropriation 
After Amount 
Balance Dividend ‘ 
Year from a Or ge — Carried to 


Ending | Last | peben- | Distri- |] Prefce. Ordinary Reserve, 
Account date cation oh ok 


Interest Amount Amount | Rate | 02. etc. 


£ f £ | case % f 
Breweries 


Distillers Co. May 15| 348,781| 2,458,416; 2,807,197|| 99,825) 1,814,123) 22% 550,000 
Lovibond (John) and Sons... Mar. 31 24,248 14,880 39, +H 3,026 6,300; 12 7,000 
South African Breweries ... | Mar. 31 60,901 487,569 548,470|| 50,000} 408,973 22$t eps 

Wells’ Watford Brewery ... | Apr. 30 5,982 7,947 13,929), 4,194 one 269 3,000 


Canals. and Docks 
Prince of Wales Dry Dock | Apr. 30 8,373} 10,743] 19,116] 5,000 500/18 4,200 


Electri hting, etc. 7 
Victoria Falls ete, Fower Dec. 31} 81,383] 586,365} 667,748|| 176,917} 255,000 135,831] 548.599 


Alliance oa ee ies 4961, 9,852} 14,813|| 9,625} 2,700 
Associated London Propies. | June 24 67,645} 75,473)| 27,243 18,136 
Australian Agricultural Co. | Dec. 31 34,611 35,541]; ... 24,000) 
Belbridge Property Trust... | Mar. 31 23.039 29,919) 17346, i. 
Bieckert’s Brewery Investmt.| May 31 27,546 38,105 oes 23,088 
Covent Garden Properties June 30 , 124,668) 189,152 76,381 36,563 
Hampstead Gdn. Sub. Trust | Mar. 31 5,071 8, 678... 5,500 
Oceana Development Dec. 31 5,863 9.681 “ coe | 
Odhams’ Properties Mar. 31 88,705 89,253)} 18,000 ey bas 26 037) 
Scottish American Mortgage May 31 | 63,917] 162,707|| 40,99 11,456) 5 10,000 2! 

Ultra Electric anne June 30 89} (m) 19,044 19,133 sine 875 258 
United Dominions Trust . June 30 18, 199) 157,481) 175,680) 17,015 a 92,500 10,065 


Gas | 85,293, 12} 
United Gas Industries .31| 11,052} 171,908} 182,960) 38,443 } 30,000| 


| 17, ™ 
Iron, Coal and Steel |, 
Grovesend Steel, etc. } . 3 95,385 362,990}  458,375)| 16,250 250,000 5 95, >, 278,919 
Powell Dufiryn’ Associated '31| 55,046, 739,236) 794.282/| 126.246 450,000 150,000! 721,159 
Powell Dufiryn Steam Coal 2731 318,140|| 34.032) 277467; 7 fo 276 155 
Thomas (Richard) I 2 448, 318 1,360 384 353,492 § 335,549) « 735,426 
Tredegar Iron and Coal ... . 31 53,013 155,533 bas 69,244 60,000 26, 289 63,253 
Welsh Associated Collieries . 31 8,013) 155,704 113,804 38,085 pike 3,815 97,066 


Oil | | | 


Phoenix Oil Products . 15,780 67,042); 48,000 19,042)) 54,714 


} 

7,660 ee “ | 570 2,933 
iti 10,861)| ... 1,006} 1,105)) = 1,322 
Chembong Malay : , 24,832)... 5, abe 9,465 8,868 
Kalidjeroek ; 9,273 800 747||Dr. 1,615 
Kapoewas 4 3,614) iiss 454 1,306 1,124 
Kawie (Java) : 24,431)) ’ 12,806 3,022 
Kuala Reman Mar. . 4, 549 ie ‘ mee) one 549)| Dr. 3,362 
Manchester North Borneo... ; 13,824 859 | §,127 716 
Sungei Tiram ; 7,114 ide one 1,770 1,326 
Timbang-Deli (Sumatra) ... ; , 47,178 vee , 21,239 4,933 

Tremelbye (Selangor) : ; ’ 17,961 dio : 


4,721 5,656 
Shops and Stores 
Internat. Tea Co.’s Stores | } , 737 ,277)| 210,771 


P , ; , 108,506]| 815,701 
United Counties Stores... ‘ . , 23,792 4,556 5,736 18,775 


4,868 5,630 See 1,130 2,582 


17,400}  23.332|| 4595) ... on 12,630 
Bogawantalawa Mar. 15,064 17,485 1,698|} 17,444 
Jetinga Valley ; ’ 8,354 11,540 


70,862; 111,970 


i FLORES 


Pete oe 


Textile 
Cellulose Acetate Silk ‘ j 55,064 103,928 


Grout and Co | Apr. 19,965 29,976, 822 


Trusts 
Clyde & Mersey Investment | } 28,288 45,431|| 6,221 
Second Gt. Nthn. Investmt. 34,558 3) 17,172 
Trustees Corporation 114,901 
Un. States Trust of Scotland | } 33,017 


Other Companies 
Aeroplane, etc., Castings ... : ca 5,526 
Budgett (H. H. and S.) & Co. : 20,829 
De La Rue (Thomas) & Co. : 8.755 51,122 
Glacier Metal “eb. 10,325 32,770 
12.525 36,349 
ile (t)Dr 3,542) Dr. 3,542 bag 
4,146 20,963 25,109 7 
57,876 $2,912 90.788 10,000 
384 39,952 40,336 ene 
t 3 13,152} + 8,125 21,277 ie 
United Kingdom Tobacco... : 1, 30, 160 32, 156); 10,000 


United Kingdom Tobacco... | Mar. 31! 1,996 __ 30,160! __32'156| 10,0001 19,2001 8 | 1. | giasell_og.sisl_ 8 
+ Free of income tax. aly 17, 1998, . , 
() January 11, ey 11, 1988, to May 31 137, (v) 4 — 30, emia” Paid on participation shares 
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SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS 


TE view that any favourable development would at the 
present stage find quick reflection in the commodity markets 
has been borne out by events this week. The relaxation of 
itical tension over non-intervention in Spain and the 
orderly devaluation of the French franc did not fail to exert 
a strong influence on the majority of commodity markets. 
Many consumers, having held aloof from the markets in recent 
weeks, and being in need of supplies, resumed purchases. 
Consequently, prices of many materials showed a strong 
upward trend. 

The improvement was particularly marked in the case of 
non-ferrous metals. Copper, lead, spelter and tin all registered 
substantial price advances. Wheat, which was rushed up last 
week as a result of the deterioration of the North American crop, 
has held its previous gain. Rubber, however, tended to vary on 
Wednesday on the news of heavy shipments from the Dutch 
East Indies. The market in vegetable oils remains seasonally 
dull. Quotations for United States cotton showed a further 
decline on favourable crop reports, but wool sold at firm prices 
at this week’s London auctions. The previous improvement 
in raw sugar prices was maintained. 

In the United States, quotations for many primary products 
continued to advance. On Wednesday, Moody’s index of 
staple commodity prices (December 31, 1931=100) stood at 
206-8 on Wednesday, against 204-6 a week ago, 200-2 a 
month ago, and 175-5 last year. 


COAL 


SHEFFIELD.—The demand for coal on the export market has lessened 
considerably, with the result that the Midland Quota Committee has 
lowered the export quota in order to prevent the accumulation of stocks 
and the consequent lowering of prices. On the inland market the demand 
for house coal has quietened and some of the cheaper grades have been 
reduced by Is 8d. per ton at pits. Demand for steam coal remains strong, 
and the near approach of the holiday period is causing an increased call for 
best locomotive steam hards for the railways. Small coal continues to be 
scarce. Gas coal is quieter, with a full supply. A general increase in the 
price of patent oven coke for works pu and central heating has taken 
the price of large selected and graded coke to 31s. 6d. per ton at ovens, 

us 3s. 6d. per ton for delivery to Sheffield works. The increase is 3s. 6d. 
n the case of large and 2s. 6d. in the case of graded coke. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.— Whilst the prompt position on the North 
East coal market is much quieter owing to the seasonal decline in domestic 
trade, collieries are nevertheless working regularly and an optimistic 
view is taken of the forward position. Northumberland steam collieries 
are comfortably stemmed and there is no inclination to reduce prices for 
prompt shipment. In Durham, local industrial trade is very brisk, com- 
pensating for the lull in the export section. Patent oven coke remains a 
steady market. 


GLASGOW.—Stemming arrangements for cargoes due for despatch 
before the close-down at the end of next week seem to be fairly well com- 
pleted, and there is little indication of the pre-holiday pressure which is not 
unusual at this period. On the whole collieries are well booked, and there 
are indications of an increase of foreign buying interest after the resumption 
of work. In Fife and the Lothians the better classes of steam coal and the 
smaller sizes of nuts are readily taken up against contract, while second 
steams and trebles can be had for prompt delivery. Lanarkshire and Ayr- 
shire have been suffering to some extent from the contraction in domestic 
demand, but otherwise the position is not unsatisfactory, industrial takings 
being on a brisk scale and Trish business well above average. 

CARDIFF.—There is no longer any pressure for prompt supplies on 
the Cardiff coal market, and current quotations are consequently much 
tasier than they have been at any other period this year. The devaluation 
of the franc has dislocated trade with France, and new business with Italy 
has been virtually suspended as a result of the warning of the Secretary 
or Mines against further commitments in view of the exhaustion of the 





hanwrces of the Anglo-Italian Clearing Agreement. The collieries, however, 
ave little free coal to spare and shipments under contract continue active. 
ales ports last week totalled 416,600 tons, com- 
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pared with 468,000 tons the previous week and 329,843 tons in the corre- 
sponding week last year. Since the beginning of 1937 the foreign and 
coastwise trades show an increase of nearly 2 million tons, or about 20 per 
cent. There is still a scarcity of coke for which prices are very firm; 
patent fuel is a relatively quiet but steady market ; while pitwood is scarcs 
with French wood ruling at 32s, 9d., ex ship. 


IRON AND STEEL 


LONDON.—The weekly report of the London Iron and Steel Exchange 
reveals no decline in the demand for practically all descriptions of iron and 
steel, and buyers find it difficult to place fresh orders. Whilst consumers 
hope that the reduction in the duty will encourage the importation of larger 
quantities of Continental steel to relieve the shortage in this country, they 
are by no means optimistic owing to the heavy demand for Continental 
steel elsewhere. Lately; however, there has been a decline in the require- 
ments of some countries which may enable larger tonnages to be sent to 
Great Britain. 

In the pig-iron market the stringency shows no signs of relaxing. 
Although a system of rationing has been in force for some time, many 
consumers have to work on hand-to-mouth supplies. Whilst the position 
at the steelworks has. been improved by large importations of basic pig 
iron and scrap, producers are not free from anxiety and great importance 
is attached to the campaign for a national collection of iron and steel scrap. 

Although there is still a scarcity of semi-finished steel, it is hoped that the 
position will be relieved by recent purchases of Continental semis, and an 
increase in the imports due against the quota. 

In the finished steel department consumers are exerting great pressure to 
obtain deliveries against contracts and are finding it practically impossible 
to place orders for delivery before the end of the year. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—Shipments of pig iron from the Tees during 
June amounted to 5,080 tons, a reduction of about 4,000 tons on May. 
Of this total, 3,755 tons were sent abroad, the largest parcel being 1,500 
tons to Australia. Since two additional blast furnaces were put into opera- 
tion in this area during June, the increased output has all gone into home 
consumption. The quantity of manufactured steel shipped during June 
was 44, tons, of which 16,000 tons were shipped coastwise, the remainder 
going to foreign destinations, : 

Pig-iron producers have practically disposed of the whole of their sale- 
able output for the next three months. Merchants are still unable to 
obtain delivery of hematite iron for shipment against contracts made some 
time ago. Pig-iron prices are unaltered. : 

It is hoped that the reduction in the import duty on steel from countries 
outside the cartel will encourage increased supplies from abroad. In the 
meantime, manufacturers are not anxious to book further orders for semi- 
finished and finished steel, as the present output continues to be much 
below requirements. Prices of manufactured steel remain unchanged. 

Producers of blast furnace coke continue to ask 40s. per ton for good 
Durham quality, delivered at the furnaces, although it is reported that 
slightly less has been taken. The demand for scrap continues strong, and 
the fixed prices are adhered to. A cargo of mixed scrap has now arrived 
in the Tees from America. A further blast furnace is expected to be lighted 
in this area within the next few days for the production of basic pig iron. 


SHEFFIELD.—tThe reduction of import duties on certain iron and steel 
materials has given considerable satisfaction in the iron and steel market. 
It may bring some relief from the prevailing stringency, but the shortage 
is so widespread that additional supplies can be only on a limited scale. 
On July Ist the increase of £1 per ton in prices for forge and foundry iron 
came into operation officially, though it had been applied to new business 
for some weeks. Makers of pig iron have nothing to offer in the market 
and there is practically no business. Works have no chance of accumulating 
reserve stocks, and many are working from hand to mouth. Makers of 
both East and West Coast hematite are well booked for the next few 
months and are unwilling to accept new business on a large scale. The 
delay in the announcement concerning finished iron prices Is causing 
dissatisfaction and business is virtually at a standstill. e output of steel 
in this district is being continually expanded, yet fresh business in both 
acid and basic billets is small owing to the fact that firms are booked for 
months ahead. Wire rods and strip, as well as bright drawn steel, are in 
heavy demand, Structural steel ree show further expansion. 
Prices are generally firm and unaltered. 


GLASGOW.— All descriptions of iron and steel are in great demand and 
buyers are finding it increasingly difficult to place orders. While there 
has been some improvement in deliveries of semis, these still fall far short 
of requirements, but it is hoped that increased tonnages will be available 
from Continental and overseas producers as a result of the reduction of 
import duty just announced. While home producers are working to 
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capacity they are unable to meet the demands of re-rollers. Consumers 
are pressing for deliveries of finished materials and are unable to obtain 
early delivery. All branches of the engineering trade are exceedingly 
busy at present, and there is an enormous amount of work on the market 
for which tenders are being prepared. Holidays are being observed this 
week in several districts of the West of Scotland which, in most cases, 
extend for one week, although in one or two industries the period has been 
shortened owing to pressure of work. 


CARDIFF.—Active conditions continue in the various branches of the 
South Wales iron and steel industry. There has been an improvement in 
the supply of steel billets, but there is still a scarcity of tinplate bars, and 
works are employed at about 72 per cent. of allotted capacity compared 
with about 76 per cent. recently. Prices show no change and are ruling 
at {7 15s. per ton for bars, £18 15s., f.o.b., for galvanised sheets, and 25s. 
to 25s. 6d. per standard box for tinplates. a of tinplates at 
Swansea last week totalled 8,793 tons, compa with 11,384 tons the 
previous week and 4,424 tons in the corresponding week last year, while 
stocks have fallen to the low total of 2,775 tons. 


OTHER METALS 


COPPER.—Prices rose fairly sharply in response to an improvement 
in the general economic and political position, and there was a revival of 
buying both by consumers and speculators. The backwardation narrowed 
to 2s. 6d. per ton on Wednesday. It is thought possible on the Metal 
Exchange that the latest improvement may act as a stimulus to buyers; 
and, in view of the narrow market, this would be likely to cause a sharp 
price advance. It must be remembered, however, that while the inter- 
national outlook remains obscure consumers will probably continue to 
exercise caution; the technical improvement on the market may therefore 
be insufficient to justify any significant price advance. 

Following the announcement on July Ist that the 4 cents per Ib. import 
duty had been extended to June 30, 1939, the United States market has 
also shown an improvement. There is some talk of a pending rise in the 
United States domestic price; if London quotations further improve 
these expectations may be realised. : 

Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 1,500 tons on Monday, against 
1,800 tons last week; 2,300 tons on Tuesday, against 1,800 tons last 
week; 2,750 tons on Wednesday, against 750 tons last week. Domestic 
spot was quoted at 14-15 cents per ib. in New York on Wednesday, against 
13-574 cents a week ago and 13-62 cents a month ago. Wednesday’s 
official closing price for standard cash in London was £58 to £58 Is. 3d. 
per ton, compared with £54 to £54 5s. a week ago. Stocks of refined 
copper in British official warehouses at the end of last week, at 10,505 
tons, showed a decrease of 64 tons, while stocks of rough copper, at 7,880 
tons, were 1,114 tons smaller. 


LEAD AND SPELTER.—Although these markets showed no new 
features, prices improved in sympathy with es and tin. On Wednesday 
lead was higher than at any time since April 23rd. Meanwhile the June 
stock figures of the London Metal Exchange disclose a slight decline in 
iead stocks and a small increase in spelter stocks during June. Movements 
in lead and spelter in the near future are likely to be mainly dependent 
on developments in copper and tin. 

Sales of lead on the London Metal Exchange: 1,150 tons on Monday, 
against 1,500 tons last week; 2,450 tons on Tuesday, against 1,950 tons 
last week; 4,650 tons on Wednesday, against 1,100 tons last week. The 
New York quotation on Wednesday was 6-00 cents per lb., against 6-00 
cents a week ago and 6-00 cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official closing 
quotation in London for soft foreign for shipment during the current month 
was 2s, 6d. to £25 3s, 9d. per ton, compared with £23 8s. 9d. last week. 

es of spelter on the London Metal Exchange: 850 tons on Monday, 
against 1,900 tons last week; 1,950 tons on Tuesday, against 1,300 tons 
last week; 2,600 tons on Wednesday, against 1,350 tons last week. 
Wednesday’s quotation in East St. Louis was 6-75 cents per lb., against 
6-75 cents the week before and 6-75 cents a month earlier. Wednesday's 
official closing quotation in London for “‘ good ordinary brands” for 
shipment during the current month was £22 15s. to £22 17s. 6d. per ton, 
against {21 13s. 9d. last week. 


TIN.— Following the publication of the June statistics on Thursday of 
last week, tin prices began to rise, reaching £266 10s. per ton on Wednesday 
—the a since April 22nd. The backwardation has now completely 
disappeared. 

Total visible er according to A. Strauss and Company, showed a 
further decline of 571 tons, to 21,636 tons in June. Deliveries (11,028 tons) 
were only 163 tons smaller than in May, while new supplies(9,616 tons) 
were not only below the May level, but were less than in any month since 
last October. The unsatisfactory supply position was largely attributable 
to the Straits—shipments from that area amounting only to 6,390 tons, 
against 7,150 tons in May. Whether Malaya will be able to fulfil her quota 
in July remains to be seen. A feature of the market this week was a certain 
spot demand from the United States, the continuance of which would be 
likely to carry London prices to a higher level. 

Sales of tin om the London Metal Exchange: 350 tons on Monday, 
against 400 tons last week; 775 tons on Tuesday, against 250 tons last 
week; 825 tons on Wednesday, against 110 tons last week. The New York 
quotation on Wednesday was 59-75 cents per lb., against 56-50 cents a 
week ago and 55-87} cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official closing 
quotation in London for standard cash was £266 10s. to £266 15s. per ton, 
compared with £252 10s. to £253 a week ago. Stocks of tin in London and 


Liverpool at the end of last week totalled 2,985 tons, a decrease of 196 tons 
on the week. 


OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS.—Among other non-ferrous 
metals, aluminium a and bars for home delivery were again quoted 
on Wednesday at £100 per ton, and rolling billets at {102 per ton. Nickel, 
for home and export, was maintained at £180 to £185 per ton. Quicksilver, 
on the spot, was steady at £15 5s. to £15 5s. 6d. per flask of 76 Ibs., the 
same as last week. Chinese antimony was quoted at £68 per ton, ex-ware- 
house, the same as last week. Chinese wolfram for “ July-August ” ship- 
ment was quoted at 63s. to 64s. per unit, c.i.f., comp. with 63s, for “June 
-July ” shipment last week. Refined platinum was quoted on Wednesday 
at £10 per ounce, compared with £10 15s. a week earlier, 


TEXTILES 


COTTON.—Manchester.—Although in some respects the tone of the 
market since a week ago has been rather better, it is not possible to record 
any real increase in the amount of new business. Sales of spinners and 
t. Traders have been 


; ‘ Fairly wide 
im raw cotton prices, After a fall in prices there 


manufacturers have not been equal to current outpu 
harassed by the disturbing political news from the Continent. 
fluctuations have occurr 


has been a partial recovery. Interest has been centred on the U.S. Govern- 


ment’s estimate of the area under cultivation, but it is recognised that the 
extent of the acreage is not a reliable guide to the yield of the crop. Weather 
news from the belt during the last day or two has been rather less favour- 
able, the plants being adversely affected by heavy rains. 
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Yarn prices have varied according to the fluctuations in raw cott 
prices, but spinners as a body have been firm at quotations. Some modera, 
sales have been reported in coarse and medium American counts, There 
is still considerable pa for the delivery of twists. Egyptian descr; 
tions have moved off slowly. 2 Scrip. 

Sales of cloth have again been unimportant. Most buyers have kept in 
touch with Manchester prices, but firm offers for lots of quantity have been 
scarce. Sales for India have been of limited dimensions. There have 
further attempts at transactions in fancies for Hong Kong, but not Much 
has been done. Rather less satisfactory advices have been received con. 
cerning the position in Java, Contracts have been arranged in prints for 
West Africa with miscellaneous sales in printing and finishing Styles for 
South America. Dress materials have attracted some attention for th, 
Dominions and the home trade. Taking the weaving section as a whole 
there is a tendency for order lists to run down. 


COTTON PRICES 


RT ies, 


wor [a 


Jone June | June | Jul 1098 | 1 


per Ib. |10-05 |10-10 | 9-85 |10-00 | 8-00 | 9.4 
14 135 | 135 | 104 | 19; 

125 | 125] 12 | 

1 194 | 195 | 15} | 19; 


a. 


38 in. ditto, 38 18 by 16, 10 Ib. 
S0-tn, ditto’ 374 yds. 16 by 18, 8 Ib. 


WEAVERS' WAGES.—tThe operative cotton weavers of Lancashire 
received an increase in wages last April and recently the Operative Weavers’ 
Amalgamation has taken a census of their members showing the average 
wages earned under the new conditions. Particulars have been published 
for several districts, but all the figures have not yet been received and an 
analysis is expected to be published very shortly. On the other hand, the 
Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Association have taken a census of 
weavers’ wages, returns having been received from 488 employers relating 
to 305,000 looms, employing 71,000 weavers on the average. The informa- 
tion secured shows that the average adult weaver’s wage is {1 19s, 9%, 
794 per cent, of the 71,000 weavers being women. A comparison with 
similar returns received last year shows that under-employment has 
decreased and that loom production has been raised from 85 per cent. to 
92 per cent. As a result of this increased employment and o' the higher 
rates of wages which came into operation in the week beginning April 12th, 
earnings have risen by fully 16 per cent. 


WOOL.—Bradford.—The event of the week has been the opening of the 
fourth series of London sales, Results generally exceed expectations. The 
offerings are unusually small, except slipe New Zealand lambs, which are 
very plentiful. To find greasy combing wools as well as — crossbreds 
selling at practically unchanged prices indicates the soundness of the wool 

ition. Both the home and Continental trades, with the exception of 
ena. are buying freely. No doubt slipes would have sold better if the 
home woollen trade had been in a healthier position, and the decline of 
74 to 10 per cent. in fine halfbred lambs is indicative of distinctly quieter 
trade in that section. There is evidence that next season worsteds will be 
more popular for ladies dress goods than during the past two seasons, 
when woollens were very largely favoured. The tone of the market 
encouraging and a good reception is expected to be given to the A sem 
land new clip wools when they are offered, mainly next week. ere Is 
every likelihood of these wools selling on a basis of 40d. for 64’s warp tops. 
Clothing wools may be a little cheaper, but they, too, occupy a very healthy 
position, and there is little need for any big margin between clothing and 
combing merinos. The few greasy crossbreds that are available will be 
absorbed readily at firm prices, and an extensive Continental demand for 
slipes is wanted to reduce the opening decline. Generally the woollen and 
worsted industries are enjoying a fair measure of prosperity, and con- 
sumption in the aggregate is still large. 


GRAIN MARKETS 


WHEAT.— Prices have fluctuated with a rising tendency during the 
past week. The major factor is still the drought situation in the principal 
Canadian wheat areas, only scattered showers having fallen during this 
week, The outlook for the Canadian crop is now serious, while reports of 
rust damage are still being received from the United States. Prices are 
likely to show wide fluctuations in accordance with weather reports. 4 

On Wednesday last, “ July’ futures were quoted in Chicago at 12s 
cents per bushel, against 118} cents the week before and 109} cents 4 
month ago. Quotations in London, Wednesday : No. 1 Northern Manitoba 
(Atlantic) ex ship 55s. 6d. per 496 Ibs., against 53s, last week; No. 2 
Northern Manitoba (Atlantic) ex ship 55s., against 52s. 9d. last week; 
No. 3, 545. 3d., against 52s. last week. According to the Corn Trade N ews, 
total shipments of wheat and flour last week amounted to 1,172,000 
quarters, against 931,000 quarters in the previous week and 921,000 
quarters in the corresponding week ‘a year ago. 


FLOUR.—The market is firm, prices having advanced in sympathy 
with wheat. Wednesday’s London quotations (excluding quota ayments) 
were: Straight run, delivered Home Counties, 43s. 6d. per Ibs., as 
against 41s. 6d. a week ago; delivered inner London, 43s., as against 
4is. a week ago. Manitoba patents, ex store, 42s. 6d. to 44s., as against 
41s. to 42s. 6d. a week ago. Australian, ex store, 33s, 6d. to 34s. 3d., a 
against 33s, to 34s. 6d. a week ago. 

BARLEY .—Although demand remains quiet, the relative scarcity of 
supplies is reflected in the advance of quotations. ‘ July” futures were 
quoted at 71} cents per bushel in Winnipeg on Wednesday, as against 0%F 
cents last week. Quotations per 448 lbs. in London on Wednesday were « 
“ English feed ” at farm, 35s. to 36s., as against 35s. to 36s. a week ag9; 
“English malting,” at farm, 36s, to 42s. inceninai), against 36s. to 42s. 
last week. California, ex ship, 49s. 6d. to 58s., as against 50s, 6d. to 53s. 


a week ago. Chilean, brewing, ex ship, 44s. 9d. to 50s., as against 44s. 9d. 
to 50s, a week ago. 


OATS.—On Wednesday, “ July” futures were quoted at 43% cents 
a bushel in Chicago, against 42} cents a week ago and 40} cents last 
month. Quotations in London, Wednesday: “ English black,” at corm 
27s. to 28s. per 336 Ibs., as against 27s. to 28s. a week ago; “ Englis 
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TaW Cotton 
ne Moderat, ite,” at farm, 27s. to 28s., as against 27s, to 28s, a week ago; mixed 
Nts. Ther aes feed (Vancouver), landed, 27s, 6d. per 320 Ibs., as against 26s. 6d, 
Jan descrip. week ago. ‘ : 
E.—An improved demand, smaller Plate shipments and the 
y Wnt i _ on the wheat markets have combined to raise the price of : 
pheee his week. “ July” futures were quoted on Wednesday at 1254 cents 
t aie ner bushel in Chicago, against 125 cents a week ago and 116} cents last 
ceived wt onth, Quotations in London, Wednesday: “ Plate,” landed, 27s, 9d. 
D prints ner 480 Ibs., as oo 27s. 6d. a week ago; “ Plate,” ex ship, 26s. 9d., 
r styl for s against 26s. 6d. a week ago; “ Plate,” “ June,” 26s, 9d., as against 
ion om for gs, 9d. a week ago; yellow maize meal, ex wharf, was quoted at £7 to 
=e a + ds, 6d. per ton, as against £6 17s, 6d. to £7 last week. 
MERICAN WHEAT MARKETS.—The following table shows wheat 
ations for selected weeks in 1935-1937 :— 
a na 
De Jan 2, | Dec. 31,] July 8, | Dec. 30, | June 30, July 7, 
iii, Neansst Puree 1935} 1935'| “1936 '| 1936 '|” 1937 ‘| ~ 1937 
1935 | 1996 acne - 
— innipeg (No. 1, Manitoba) 
a t —Cents ‘=? > oneen 823 844 90} 129 1385 143} 
> hicago 10. ter)— 
97 | 7% "Cents per 60 Ib. coseeeseseee 98§ 1014 105} 135} 118 123 
9% 
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The visible supply of wheat in Canada amounts to 43,010,000 bushels, 
gainst 45,653,000 bushels last week, and 68,229,000 bushels in the corre- 
ponding week last year. 


SALES AND PRICES OF BRITISH CEREALS.—The following 
ble gives the estimated sale of home-grown wheat during the harvest 





ears 1933-34 to 1936-37, 

1933-1934 | 1934-1935 | 1935-1936 | 1996-1937 
stimated sales of home-grown Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 

Ww ' 

Lweek to July 3) .scee ... conseee 75,291 80,134 63,413 97,856 
4 weeks to July 3.. .......-cceseeee | 9,879,330 113,038,734 [12,932,969 [10,524,140 
verage price of English wheat per s. d. s. d. s. d ~ 
CWE, coccocesscccodooscoccvareesosoccones 5 6 6 9 9 6 





The following is a statement showing the quantities sold and the 
verage price of British cereals in the past two weeks, and for the corre- 























ponding weeks in each of the years from 1933 to 1936 :— 
Quantitizs So_p AvEracs Prics PER cwr. 
Week ended 

Wheat Barley | Oats Wheat | Barley | Oats 
ws. Cwts. wts, d. d. s. d. 
July 1, 1938 ......0. 42,553 9,877 10,135 5 9 5 6 
June 30, 1934 ........ 75,291 4,780 25,650 7 6 6 5 
July 6, 1935 ......... 80,134 4,568 9,704 6 4 ae 
July 4, 1996 ........ . | 63,413 3,554 13,897 4 6 6 1 

une 26, 1987 ......... , 101,310 3,168 13,486 6 6 9 

July 3,1987........ | 97,856 4,421 12,431 6 8 | 9 





OTHER FOODS 


_BACON.—In response to a sustained demand, prices were unaltered. 
he official quotations (per cwt. for No. 1 Sizable) which formed the basis 
Bor dealings on the London Provision Exchange this week were : English, 
JUS. 5 Canadian, 84s.; Danish, 91s.; against 90s., 84s., and 91s. last week. 
Arrivals in London last week included : Danish, 13,963 bales; Canadian, 
tt Dutch, 2,440; Lithuanian, 1,145; and Polish, 2,777; as against 
a 6,754, 2,440, 1,083, and 2,965 bales, respectively, in the previous 










BUT TER.—The market has firmed up this week. Quotations (per 
abel on the London Provision Exchange on Monday were : New Zealand, 
nest salted, 109s. to 110s.; Australian, choicest salted, 108s.; Danish, 


-; to 116s, ; compared with 109s., 107s., and 115s., respectively, a week 


IRESE.—A rather quiet tone has prevailed, with New Zealand and 

c Wa aa easier. Quotations (per cwt.) on the London Provision Exchange 

New ere were as follows : Canadian, finest coloured, 78s. to 80s., and 

ne Zealand, finest coloured, 68s, 6d. to 69s.; against 78s. to 80s. and 
8. 6d. to 72s. 6d., respectively, a week ago. 


7] COA. —The spot quotation in New York on Wednesday was 
lednentite Ib., as against 7% cents per lb. last week. In London, on 
ras aaa last, good fermented new crop, Accra, ‘‘ November-January,” 
eon at 35s, 6d. sellers per 50 kilos., c.i.f. Continent, against 34s. 9d. 

Landed “S50 Last week’s movements of cocoa in London were as follows : 

5S hae: 4 1 bags ; delivered, for home consumption, 7,440 bags ; exported, 
8S; stocks, 279,896 bags, against 182,048 bags a year ago. 


P REFER On Wednesday, Rio No. 7 (cash) was quoted at 9} cents 
per Ib : ew York, as compared with 9} cents per Ib. last week and 94 cents 
follows : —_ ago. Movements of coffee in London last week were as 

ae razilian, landed, 284 cwt.; delivered, for home consumption, 
and ether Gea nil; stocks, 2,120 ewt., on 10,166 a year ago. Central 
sumption, 4 — American ; Landed, 1,112 cwt.; delivered for home con- 
118 180 last’ cwt.; exported, 1,279 cwt.; stocks, 109,121 cwt., against 
onsum tic 4r° Other kinds : Landed, 2,962 cwt.; delivered, for home 
719 lest tome ewt. ; exported, 339 cwt.; stocks, 113,269 cwt., against 


VOGS.—Owing to the shortage of English and Irish eggs, prices have 
= all selections. The maintenance of the present firm tone is 
Tae . Smithfield, on Wednesday, Bagieh (ordinary packing, 
nd. oe 15-154 lb.) realised 14s. 9d. to 15s. 3d. per 120, against 
oo Ss. 3d. last week; while Danish (15} Ib.) made 10s. 3d. to 
*» 4S against 9s, 3d. to 9s. 9d. last week. 


FR jad a 

vel mene at Covent Garden during the past week was fairly 

ott fruits, Fair: States The Fruitgrower, prices being firm except for 

ttle variation juupplies of strawberries have sold well, quotations showing 

Dean ine reliable samples. Raspberries have eased. English 

em. Black apes on the market, while English cherries are an increasing 
and red currants are rather lower on the week. Abundant 
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supplies of green gooseberries sell well, while plums from various sources are 
a steady market. — continue exceptionally firm. Oranges also excite 
a lively interest, but South African have eased on heavier arrivals. Grape- 
fruit is selling well, while lemons and pineapples are steady. English 
and Belgian grapes sell at the moderate rates ruling last week except 
Belgian Royal, which are slightly cheaper. ; 


_MEAT.—At Smithfield market on Wednesday last, Argentine chilled 
hindquarters were quoted at 4s. 4d. to 4s. 8d. per 8 Ibs., as compared 
with 4s. 4d. to 4s. 8d.a week ago. New Zealand frozen mutton was 3s. 4d. 
to 3s. 10d. per 8 Ibs., against 3s. 4d. to 4s. a week ago. According to the 
Smithfield Market official report, supplies during last week amounted to 
7,873 tons, a decrease of 687 tons on the corresponding week last year. 
Beef and veal accounted for 4,475 tons, mutton and lamb 2,471, and pork 
and bacon 564, as oe with 4,602, 2,874 and 568 tons, respectively 
in the same week of 1936. ee 


PEPPER.—On Wednesday, Singapore white Muntok, August-October, 
was quoted at 44d. per Ib. sellers, c.i.f. Rotterdam-Hamburg, against 
44d. per Ib. a week earlier. Black Lampong, spot, in bond, was quoted at 
3d. per Ib. sellers, compared with 3d. per Ib. last week. Movements of 
pepper in London last week were as follows : Black, landed, 57 tons; de- 
livered, 5 tons; stocks, 2,047, against 1,769 last year. White, landed 
8 tons; delivered, 66 tons; stocks, 11,767 tons, compared with 12,273 a 
year ago. 

RICE.—The spot price of Burma No, 2, cleaned, was 10s. per cwt., 
ex warehouse, on Wednesday, as compared with 10s. per cwt. a week ago. 
“ July-August,” in singles to Continent and U.K., was quoted at 9s. per 
ewt., against 9s. last week. Movements in London last week were as 
follows : Landed, 13 tons; delivered, 53 tons; stocks, 1,775 tons, against 
2,131 a year ago. 


_SUGAR.—A firmer tendency has been evident this week. The New 
York spot quotation was 3-50 cents on Wednesday, as compared with 3-45 
cents per lb, last week and 3-35 cents per Ib. a month ago. Wednesday’s 
sales of raw sugar in London included “ August ” delivery at 6s. 8}d. to 
6s, 84d., against 6s. 7}d. to 6s. 8$d. a week ago. Movements of raw sugar 
in public warehouses in London and Liverpool last week were as follows : 
Imports, 51,633 tons, against 15,783 in the previous week and 19,133 in the 
same week of 1936; deliveries, 15,736 tons, against 16,129 and 20,172 tons, 
respectively; stocks, 184,471 tons, against 194,574 and 133,162 tons, 
respectively. 

__ TEA.—tThe following table shows the average price (compiled by the 
Tea Brokers’ Association) of tea sold in Mincing Lane on Garden Account 
in recent weeks :— 


























Week ended —— ‘i — Ceylon | Java | Sumatra} Africa | Total 
| 

d. d. d. d, d, d. | d. 

July 2, 1936 ...... 12-19 | 12-10 | 13-04 | 10-33 | 9-89 | 11-26 | 12-22 
June 3, 1937 ...... 14:26 | 14-42 | 15-25 | 12-63 | 11-99 | 13-56 | 14 48 
eS a hating +57 14-61 15-12 13-73 12-15 13-94 14-67 
Sy gs 14-67 | 14-62 | 15-06 | 13-11 | 12-45 | 13-70 | 14-51 
ee aa. eves 15-60 14-50 15-16 14-16 12-28 13-77 14-96 
FR. sete 15-12 14-49 15-09 13-37 12-24 13-76 14-78 


At this week’s public auctions in Mincing Lane, 21,408 packages of 
Indian and 26,551 packages of Ceylon tea came up for disposal. The 
Indian sorts met a good general demand, Southern Slee teas, and new 
season’s Dooars, ruled firm at previous rates. Ceylon teas up to Is. 3d. 

x Ib. were fully firm and occasionally dearer. Better class teas were 
irregular, while fannings showed little change. 


VEGETABLES.— Moderate supplies encounter a good demand at 
Covent Garden, according to The Fruttgrower. Asparagus prices vary 
from day to day. Tomatoes remain in conan’, with quotations about 
steady. Cucumbers are going out well, while lettuce and other salads are 
a good trade. Inquiry for broad beans and house beans is well maintained, 
but marrows are easier. Cabbages, spinach and mint have improved a 
little in price. Meanwhile, business in old potatoes at the London markets 
is now virtually over, home-grown earlies being now on the market. With 
increasing supplies, prices show a declining tendency. At the Borough on 
Tuesday, Cornish, Lincolnshire and Bedfordshire ranged from 10s. to 
lls, 6d., and Jersey from 9s. 6d. to 10s. per ewt., ex market. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 


VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS.—Trade is seasonably quiet. 
Crushers’ requirements are limited, Linseed is in some demand in bear 
positions, but forward enquiry is almost negligible. On the whole, prices 
are well maintained, but for shipment an easier tone is developing. The 
market is still subject to weather conditions and conflicting crop reports. 
In America the position is still obscure, but the latest advices indicate an 
area under linseed equal to that of last year. The ultimate yield of seed, 
of course, depends upon the progress of the young plants. Last season 
only half the area was harvested and production fell to 148,000 tons, against 
363,000 tons in the previous season. Meanwhile, substantial shipments 
of Plate linseed continue to the United States and Canada. The quantity 
now afloat being 62,800 tons, bringing the total destined thither this year 
up to 495,000 tons. The estimated balance remaining available for export 
in the current half year from South America and India is around 800,000 
tons. The new Indian crop is moving off slowly. For Calcutta on passage 
to Hull, £14 10s. has been paid, and for August shipment {14 15s. A fair 
trade is reported in old crop. Egyptian cottonseed to Hull at £7 6s. 3d., 
while new crop, September loading, has been done at £7 10s., and in 
October at £7 7s. 6d. The price of linseed oil is maintained and only 
slight fluctuations have taken place. Cotton oil is quiet and a shade 
steadier, Demand for oilcakes is not so good and stocks are ample. 


RUBBER.— After a week of quiet trading, prices show little alteration. 
The uncertain outlook in Europe and the strike situation in America 
continue to act as a drag on the market. Shipments from Malaya and 
Ceylon during June fell short of the permissible amount, but the Dutch 
East Indies exceeded its June quota. Meanwhile, stocks in this country 
continue to decline. The spot _ in New York on Wednesday was 19-4 
cents per Ib., compared with 19} cents per lb. a week ago and 18} cents a 
month ago. Wednesday's official buyers’ price for standard ribbed smoked 
sheet on the spot in London was 94d. per lb., as against 94d. on the 
corresponding day last week. In forward positions business has been 
done at 94d. to 9$d. for “ August ” shipments, as against 9 &d. to 98d. a 
week ago. Stocks in London and Liverpool at the end of last week totalled 
43,047 tons, against 43,403 tons a week earlier. A year ago stocks amounted 
to 120,857 tons. 
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WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 


UNITED KINGDOM: LONDON, July 7th 


The prices in the following are revised with the assistance of an eminent firm in each department 


> pw ES— s. d. s. da WwooL— 
CEREALS AND MEAT es King Edward English Sucthtown, os , greasy, per Ib... i Come. ae 
cae cwt. . ” pe 
GRAIN, Bre, <e jecyuw ; ueensland, sod. super cmbg. ......... 30, Market Hides Manch'te 
bei my 2 N. Man. 496 Ib. SW. gane, ees ae iat 
. N .Z., grsy., half- 18 
Crossbred 40—44 = calf 


T INDIGO— 


Bengal, gd. red.-vio. » 
fine 


MINERALS | Sole te Bend 8/14 Ib.— 
COAL— d. . da. 
Welsh, best Ad’ty...ton 


a. C 


Java, — c. & f. India IRON AND STEEL— Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/30 Ib. 


Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d. Aust. BendsAvg.7/l1lb. 1 
ton 101 


—areocoo-cwr 
moog ge2cta> 


Nominal. 


VEGETABLE OILS— fs. 4 
Linseed, naked, p. ton net = 10/6 
25 6 Rape, refined .. 3 37/0/0 
Cotton-seed, crude......... 27/10/0 
fs. £ s.d, Coconut, crude .... .. 23/7/46 
r, Electrolytic, ton 63'10/0 65/10/0 Palm eal 
5 93/0/0 
Leat, . 7 M ‘0 58/1/3 
ng. pig... per ton yaa 
 degaadeieioeal 25/216 24/18/9 La Plata, p. ton, July 12/17/6 
0 22/17/6 Calcutta—per ton 14/13/89 
267/0/0 s. d. 
266/10/0 266/15/0 Turpentine, per cwt....... 37. 0 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS— 
ISCELLANEOUS 
ere ? Motor Spirit, No. 1, 
CHEMICALS— s. London 

» 9/6-10/64 per Ib. Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% 1 
» 7/5}- Nitric . 
a Fuel oil, in bulk, for 
contracts, ex instal. 

Thames— 
Furnace...per gall. 


—_ 
ne oo 

2 omuno™ 
ae 

—Soou? 


i) Sem 
= 


on 
a a = 
Po mone sos 


Yo ubam 


(Duty, British grown, 
seat foreign, 14/- cwt.) 


RUBBER— 
St. ribbed smoked sheet 
per Ib. 
Fine hard Para per Ib. 


_— 
Vcoeoonaew 


COTTON— 
62 Mid- aoe . . Nitzate of soda ... per cwt. 
90 Sakellaridis, f . Potash—Chlorate, net . 
90 Yarns, 32's ot > ¢ per cwt. 
72 19 


SHELLAC— 
TN Orange ... per cwt. 


0 
0 
15 
d. 
6 
0 
9 
4 
9 
0 
0 
0 


FLAX— £ s. s. 5 phate of Com: ie 22 
15 Livonian ZK . " 
10 9 ( CEMENT, ae Eng. Portland, d/d. site, SHELLS— 
Slanetz Medium... 1st sort ° London’ jute sacks, il to ton W. Aust, M.-o.-P.,, 
(charged ra "credited at 1/6d. each) or 


20 HEMP— pa bags 20 to ton (free, non-return- , as 
17 Italian P.C. Pole). TALLOW 


per ton — . 

ae Manilla, July- -Sept. “ = 3 4-ton loads and upwards 39/- per ton scar tepssapeiiia eines 
heathen kK a 27 Sisal, African 25 1 and up to 4-ton loads 41/— per ton TIMBER— fs 4 
P var.) bris. oe swedi: m td. 24 0 ° 
” (var.) boxes s UTE— COPRA— £s. 4. . me et ae ae wgitg 23 10 @ 
tralia 15 ative Ist mks ... per ton S.D.Straits c.i.f., per ton 16/5/0 ” 2 x ‘ : 21 0? 
nid c.i.f. H.A.R.B. ediemaalis. é aS ae @ 

a 'y- Aug. ; an 0 
6 7 Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee Camphor— " : + per loa 


. . ° per std. 35 0 
ne Japan, refined... per Ib. Teak par load 2 0 
17 23 Ipecacuanha . : Honduras Mahg. logs ...c. ft. 0 12 
~ African . Oe 9 6 
HIDES— . E ° : 

3 6 f ( 
a0 7.6 Wet salted—Australian ; 


EES PE tS Bea oN 


eee 


” Ash »” 
d ~ 2 oO 2 1 0 
2+ 24 0 @ 0 7 English Oak Planks . 


” ” 


tee 


+ These prices are for fuel oil for inland stelbiitbes gla than for use in Diesel-engined road vehicles—and do not include the Government tax. 


ae 


UNITED STATES 


New York quotations unless otherwise stated 


July 8, June 9, June 30, Jul 30, July’, 
1937 1937 J 907° 1 iy00" i907 ; jr9a7 1987 
Wheat, No. 2, Winter, nearest Cents Cents _ Cents ar, Cuban Centrifugals, 96 Cents Cents Cents 
future, Chicago, p Sohn ae 1053 10938} 123 ots 0 ata tari abeae ara thet 
per bushel ........ccsscccsscsssseeee, 1163125 1254 ae shett, spot, 9 
oun: rap eonereg i bu att erat adit 16} 183% 194 
per bushel SoH SSPE ECCS REFEREE SEE EEe 423 434 to 33- 90, at well, 
en nearest future, Chicago, indendinidi hance 104 116 116 
Qo SPP PeR SOT SESE SeEeEEeseeEe 71 87} 91 92} “Electrolytic,” Domestic, 


future, Ib. smuveoestocnenheseseseee . *62 ’ 3-57 

peony ee — 62 (a) Peet Becky, * Export — ease ; 

Cofiee, Rio No.7, cash, paib.., 6 a Ib.essvescceresseeeeere 9°17 13-85 13-80 
Santos No. 4 4, cash per Ib. 9 Louis, spot, 


i citer, t St. 
Cocoa, Accra, measent future, : liivedsbicheoddicsemerkicthen? TR 6-75 6-75 
nitelliees tes oes sbincpchbiestionns: “95 


Tb. FOP ee eereeees tenses 6-00 6-00 
7-47 trai spot, per Ib. eeeee . 55-87} 56-50 
(a) Nominal. 





